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PEEFACE TO THE PRESENT 
EDITION. 


From the date of its first publication, Sir William Smith’s 
“ Smaller History of Greece ” has met with remarkable and 
continued success. The lapse of over thirty years has, however, 
inevitably rendered many parts of it antiquated, and the present 
revision was undertaken with the view of introducing correc- 
tions of which the truth seems to have been established* by 
modern research, and at the same time of making other changes 
on the side of simplicity and clearness.- Accordingly the book 
has been revised throughout, and in some chapters to a ^'eat 
extent rewritten. The origipal editioti of this book was an 
abridgment which the late^SirW. Smith made of his ^tirdcpt’s 
Greece.” The “ Student’s Greece itself was basW upoir the 
history of Grote. The larger cbmpjete ’hi£|tc^ries by modern 
writers which hav0 been chMy co^dlted are thos^ by Curtins, 
Holm, Abbatt|.alrd Oman. \Thl. illustrators and maps in this 
edition ^*6, ^with two exceptions, newly drawn. For advice 
and helpdn the^map of Syracuse thel'editor is under obligations 
to Mr. Haverfield ; for guidance ijr ^preparing the map of 
Marathon to the essays of Mr. Macan, and in preparing those 
of Plataea and Pylos to Mr. Grundy, to whom special thanks are 
due for permission to read the essay on Pylos and Sphacteria, 
at that time unpublished, and to make use of the map. 

G. E. MABINDIN. 


Broomfields, 1896. 



PREFACE TO THE EARLTER 
EDITION. 


The present History has been drawn up chiefly for the lower 
forms in schools, at the request of several teachers who require 
for their pupils a more elementary book than the Author’s 
larger History of Greece. It is accompanied by similar His- 
tories of Rome and England. 

The Table of Contents presents a full analysis of the work, 
and has been so arranged that the teacher can frame from it 
questions for the examination of his class, the answers to which 
will be found in the corresponding pages of the volume. 

W. SMITH. 


Loxnox, March, 18bl. 
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GHAPTEE L 

GEOGRAPHY OF GREECE. 

Greece, properly so-called, is tlie southern portion of the great 
peninsula of Europe, washed on three sides by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, which is now generally known as the ^ . . 

Balkan peninsula. That part which was called 
Greece, or Hellas, is bounded on the north by the Cambunian 
mountains, which separate it from Macedonia. It extends from 
the fortieth degree of latitude to the thirty-sixth, its greatest 
length being not more than two hundred and fifty English miles, 
and its greatest breadth only one hundred and eighty. Its surface 
is considerably less than that of Portugal ; yet so deeply is the 
land indented by arms of the sea, that Greece has as many miles 
of coast as Spain and Portugal together, and no place, eyen in 
Thessaly or Arcadia, is more than forty miles from the sea. 
This small area was divided among a number of independent 
states, many of them containing a territory of only a few square 
miles, and none of th^em larger than an English county. But 
the heroism and genius of the Greeks have given an interest to 
the little spot of earth bearing their name which the greatest 
empires have never exceeded. Though, however, the name of 
Greece has been given specially to this land, and in geography 
is limited to it, yet it must not be forgotten that in history the 
Greeks (or, as they called themselves, the Hellenes) occupied a 
much wider area, including not only the islands of the Aegean 
and the west coast of Asia Minor, but also much of the south of 
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2 HISTORY OF GREECE. [Cjiap. I. 

Italy, of the coasts of Sicily, and some of the northern coast 
of Africa. 

While the coast of Greece is remarkahle for the number of its 
bays and inlets, the interior is not less so for its mountains, 
. which leave no plains of any size except those of 
anTriveri Boeotia and Thessaly. The rivers of Greece have 
the character of torrents, not one being navigable 
even for small craft ; with the exception of the Acheluus, the 
Peneus, and the Alpheus, none of them have anj^ considerable 
volume of water in the summer, and many are dried up alto- 
gether at that season. 

The two northerly provinces of Greece are Thessaly and 
Efims^ separated from each other by Mount Pindus. Thessaly 
ITortliern ^ fertile plain enclosed by lofty mountains, and 
Greece. drained by the river Peneus, which finds its way 
into the sea through the celebrated Tale of Temp4. 
Epirus, which, however, was not regarded as one of the true 
Hellenic countries, is covered by rugged ranges of mountains 
running from north to south, through which the Achelous, the 
largest river of Greece, flow's towards the Corinthian gulf, with 
a course of one hundred miles. 

In entering central Greece from Thessaly the road runs along 
the coast through the narrow pass of Thermopylae, between the 
sea and a lofty range of mountains. The district 
along the coast w’as inhabited by the eastern 
Locrians; to their wmst w'ere Doris and Fhocis^ 
the greater part of the latter being occupied by Mount Parnassus, 
the fabled abode of the Muses, upon the slopes of wdiich lay the 
towm of Delphi, with its oracle of Apollo. South of Phocis is 
Boeotia^ which is a lai'ge hollow basin, enclosed on every side 
by mountains, which prevent the waters from flowing into the 
sea. Hence the atmosphere was damp and thick, to which 
circumstance the Athenians attributed the dulness of the inhabi- 
tants. Thebes was the chief city of Boeotia. South of Boeotia 
lies Attica^ which is in the form of a triangle, having twm of its 
sides w'ashed by the sea and its base united to the land. Its 
soil is light and dry and is better adapted for the gi’owih of fruit 
than of com. It was particularly celebrated for its olives. 
Athens was on the western side, betw^een four and five miles 
from its chief port, Peiraeus. ATest of Attica, towards the 


Central 

Greece, 
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istlimiiSj is tlie small district of Megdris, Tlie western half of 
central Greece consists of Western Locris^ Aetdlio, and Acar-- 
mnia. These districts were less civilized than the other 


countries of Greece, and were the haunts of robber tribes even 
as late as the Peloponnesian war. 

Central Greece is connected with the southern peniusula by a 
narrow isthmus, on which stood the City of Corinth, So narrow 


is this isthmus, that the ancients regarded the 
peninsula as an island, and gave to it the name of 
Pelojiommus^ or the island of Pelops, from the 


Pelopon- 

nesus. 


mythical hero of this name. The mountains of Peloponnesus 
have their roots in the centre of the country, from which they 
branch out towards the sea. This central region, called Arcadia. 
is the Switzerland of the peninsula. It is surrounded by a ring 
of mountains, forming a kind of natural wall, which separates it 
from the remaining Peloponnesian states. The other cliief 
divisions of Peloponnesus were Achaia, Argolis, Laconia, 
blessenia, and Elis. Achaia is a narrow slip of country lying 
between the northern barrier of Arcadia and the Corinthian 


gulf. Argolis^ on the east, contained several independent states, 
of which the most important was Argos. Laconia and Ilessenia 
occupied the wLole of the south of the peninsula from sea to 
sea : these two countries were separated by the lofty range of 
Taygetus, running from north to south, and terminating in the 
promontory of Taenarum {now Cape Matapan), the southern- 
most point of Greece and Europe. Sparta, the chief tovm of 
Laconia, stood in the valley of the Eurotas, which opens out 
into a plain of considerable extent towards the Laconian gulf. 
Messenia, in like manner, was drained by the Pamisus, 'whose 
plain is still more extensive and fertile than that of the Eurotas. 
Mis, on the west of Arcadia, contains the memorable plain of 
Olympia, through w^hich the Alpheus flows, and in which the 
city of Pisa stood. 


Of the numerous islands which line the Gx'ecian shores the 


most important was Euboea, stretching along the coasts of 

Boeotia and Attica. South of Euboea was the 

group of islands called the CgcIMes, lying around 

Delos as a centre ; and east of these were the S^^orddes^ near 

the Asiatic coast. South of these groups are the large islands 

of Cveie and Bliodes, 
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The physical features of the country, a land of mountains 
and sea, exercised an important influence upon the political 
General destinies of the people. The surface of Greece is 
effect of the occupied by a number of small plains, either 
geography of entirely surrounded by limestone ranges or open 
thecoToitry only to the sea. Each of the principal Greek 
on its history, cities was founded in one of these small plains; 
and, as the mountains which divided it from its neighbours were 
lofty and rugged, each city grew up in solitary independence, 
forming, with its small adjacent territory,, a separate state. But 
at the same time it had ready and easy access to the sea, and 
Arcadia was almost the only political division that did not 
possess some territory upon the coast. Thus shut out from 
their neighbours by mountains, the Greeks were naturally 
attracted to the sea, and became a maritime people. But it is 
a noticeable feature of the seaboard of Greece that the western 
side has a comparatively inhospitable coast with few good 
harbours, such as are found in abundance on the eastern, or 
Aegean, side. Hence the first and most natural tendency was!' 
to have commerce with the islands and the coast of Asia? 
Minor. 



CHAPTEFi II. 

ORIGIN OF THE GREEKS AND THEIR LEGENDARY HISTORY. 

iSTo nation possesses a trustwortliy history till events are 
recorded in some form of writing. In G-reece there is no direct 
evidence of written records earlier than the 
seventh century b.c. ; and it is on the 'whole 
probable that writing was not employed at all ^ 

before 800 b.c., and was not widely used before the sixth 
century. It may be said, therefore, that at the epoch known 
by the name of the First Olympiad, coiTespouding to the year 
776 B.C., we are passing out of the purely mythical period, 
when everything is vague and uncertain, based only on what 
poets and artists had derived from popular tradition ; that the 
succeeding century gives us surer- ground ; and that somewhat 
before 500 b.c. the really historical period is reached. 

) '"About the earlier times each tribe or district of Greece had 
legends which professed to give an account of the origin and 
former history of the people. Some of these . 
stories were widely spread, with more or less 
variation, throughout Greece : others were pecu- ° 
liar to special places. It is well to pay some attention to such 
traditions, first, because they probably contain some elements 
of truth, and are an indication of what may really have 
happened in ages long before written documents existed ; and, 
secondly, because they supplied the themes upon which great 
poets and artists most often dwelt. 

Who were the Greeks, or, as they called themselves, the 
Hellenes ? Their own traditions do not help us much. They 

* When the names Stellas and Hellenes first belonged to the nation as a whole 
is not known. In earlier times they were apparently spoken of variously* 
as “Danaans,” “Achaeans/' and ^‘lonians." The Italian tribes gave them the 
name of “Greeks,” because the Graeci (rpatKot) were a tribe on the western 
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tell 113 that they descended from a common ancestor, Heilen ; 
that Heilen had three sons— Dorns (ancestor of the Do^ialls^, 
i^iithiis, and Aeolus (ancestor of the Aeolians) ; 
aree^natioa Xuthus had two sons — Ion and Achaens, 

ancestors of the lonians and Achaeans. It is clear 
that these persons were only invented to explain the national 
names. More can be gathered from the language itself, which 
shows that the G-reeks were a branch of that Aryan stock called 
“Indo-European,” which at very early times, in different de- 
tachments, came from the East and spread over Europe. The 
Celts and Germans, as well as the Greeks and some of the 
Italian races, all belonged to this stock.; but the language of 
the Greeks is very nearly akin to that of the Italian races — 
Latin, Umbrians, and Oscans — ^while it differs widely from the 
language of the Celts and Germans. Hence, it appears that the 
Celts and Germans split off first from the common stock, and 
afterwards came the separation between the Greek and Italian 
races. The Greeks seem to have reached their country from 
Asia Minor, not all at the same time, nor by the same route, 
but some by land from the north-east, and some more directly 
by sea, from island to island across the Aegean. 

What races had lived in Greece before the Greeks came there 
we d'o not know. The Greek historians described as “ Pelasgi *’ 
the people who lived in pi'ehistoric times in Greece and on the 
Aegean coasts. . It seems likely that the so-called Pelasgians 
were not a separate race, but were some of them earlier Greek 
settlers whose dialect diffei‘ed a good deal from that of the later 
Greeks, and some of them alien races.f 

What manner of men the first Greek settlers "were can be 
guessed by observing certain words which were the same in 
Greek and in Latin ; for it may be assumed that these words 
expressed habits of life which already existed at the time when 
the Greeks separated from the Italian races. It is therefore 
likely, as many writers now believe, that the Greeks, when tliey 

coast of Greece, and therefore near to Italy. The name Hellas seems first (in the 
Iliad) to have belonged to the district near Phthia. It has recently been sug- 
gested with much probability that the people of this district migrated southwards 
vith the Achaeans of Phthiotis, and that in the Odyssey “Hellas” means the 
Achaean land in the north of ths Peloponnesus, whence in course of time it spread, 
so as to include all Greece. 

* We have no certain knowledge of Pelasgian settlements, except in Kpiras, 
Thessaly, and the north-west of Asia Minor. 
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first settled in Greece, Lad some acquaintance with ships, knew 
how to use the plough, and had sheep and cattle. That is to 
say, they must have been at first a wandering people, who knew 
something of agriculture and pasturing, living on the crops of 
corn aiid millei: which they sowed when they settled down, on 
the produce of their flocks and herds, besides what they may 
have got by hunting and Ashing. Tliey provided themselves 
too with honey and wax, and they used the wool of their 
flocks, at any rate, for felt caps. How much more than this 
they had at first, and tviietlier greater civilization came fast or 
slowly it is impossible to say. 

Among the traditions which the inhabitants of various towns 
preserved about their origin, the most important are those 
which represented the founders of certain powerful .. . - 

states to liave been princes from foreign lands. ^ 

Thebes was said to have been founded by the settlers. 
Phoenician Cadmus, who wandered in search of xLebes. 
his sister Europa, till the oracle bade him follow a 
white cow, and build a city where she lay down. He built a 
city in Boeotia called Cadmea, which afterwards became the 
citadel of Thebes. Cadmus, too, was said to have taught the 
Greeks the use of the alphabet, and to have been the first to 
work the mines of Pangaeus in Thrace, to which he had come 
in his wanderings. Argos, according to the legend, ^ 
was ruled by Inachus, the father of lo ; but lo ® 
was driven away to Egypt, from which country her grandson 
Danans came back as the founder of a new dynasty at Argos, 
Pelops, according to the prevalent tradition, was 
the son of Tantalus, a Phrygian or Lydian prince, xiryns. 

He crossed to Greece and took possession of Pisa, 

and Ms son Atreus became king of all the country about Argos, 

Mycenae and Tiryns, making Mycenae his capital. 

It seems likely that there is, at any rate, this amount of truth 
in the legends — ^that the early settlers in Greece got some of 
their art and civilization from the Phoenicians, and 
some also from Egypt, either directly or through iaG-reece. 
Phoenicia and Asia Minor. The Phoenicians were 
the earliest people who showed energy in maritime trade. 
They established factories at vaiious places on the coasts of the 
Aegian, where they got purple dye from the shell-fish, and 
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traded with the neighbouring Greeks, and they worked mines in 
the north of the Aegean. It may well be true that some 
Phoenicians buijt a fort at Thebes, and used there their alphabet, 
from wdiich the Greeks after^vards formed their own. How 
early their connexion with Egypt was, and how much of Greek 
art religion w’as borrowed from the Egyptians is uncertain, 
but there is reason to believe that the Greeks had dealings with 
Egypt as early as the thirteenth century before Christ. Besides 
this, it seems that much of the Phoenician art was derived from 
Egypt, and was imparted to the early Greeks by the Phoenicians. 
The stories of the labours of Heracles point to the same facts. 
Eor Heracles was the same as the Phoenician god Melcart, and 
the Greeks may have been led by Phoenician settlers to under- 
take works of i’aining and the making of roads and the destruc- 
tion of wild beasts, which they ascribed to Heracles wdien they 
changed the Phoenician god into their national hero. 

The beginning of Greek maritime adventure seems to have 
given rise to the legend about the voyage of the 
legend of the and of the many stories of heroes which 

rgonau s. belonged to the Pagasean Gulf in Thessaly. 

The Argonauts embarked in the harbour of lolcus in Thes- 
saly to sail after the golden fleece, which was guarded by a 
dragon at Aea in Colchis, on the eastern shores of the Black 
Sea. Among the crew 'were Heracles and Theseus ; but Jason 
is the central figure and the real hero of the enterprise. When 
they reached Aea, King Aeetes promised to give Jason the 
golden fleece if he yoked two fire-breathing oxen with brazen 
feet and wrought other wmnderful deeds. Medea, the daughter 
of Aeetes, w’-ho w^as skilled in magic, furnished Jason with the 
means of accomplishing his tasks ; and as her father still with- 
held the fleece, she stole it by night, having cast the dragon 
into a magic sleep, and sailed aw’ay in the Argo with Jason. 

The Trojan war was still more famous among the deeds of the 
Greek legendary heroes. Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, 
abused the hospitality of Menelaus, king of Sparta, 
Trojan carrying off his wife Helen, the most beautiful 
of women. All tlie Greek princes who had been 
suitors of Helen, and had sworn to guard her from wu'ong, as- 
^ s>?mhled in arms to avenge the insult, and sailed from Aulis in 
Boeotia, with 1200 ships across the Aegean. Agamemnon, king 
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of Mycenae, tlie brother of Menelaus, was the leader of the 
Greeks ; but Achilles, chief of the Thessalian Myrmidons, was 
the most valiant warrior, and Odysseus, king of Ithaca, the wisest 
and most eloquent. Hector was the champion of the Trojans ; 
and the gods took part, some with the Greeks, some with the 
Trojans. 



The war lasted for ten years, and it was the tenth year 
which forms the subject of the Iliad. Achilles, offended by 
Agaiaemnonl sat idle in his tent; and in his absence the 
Greeks were no match for Hector. The Trojans drove them 
back into their camp, and were already setting fire to their 
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ships, when Achilles gave his armour to his friend Patrocliis, 
and put him at the head of the Myrmidons. Patroclus drove 
hack the Trojans from the ships, but was slain by Hector. 
This, at last, brought Achilles out to battle. The Trojans fled 
before him ; and, to avenge his friend’s death, he slew Hector 

in single combat. i 

The Iliad closes with the burial of Hector. The death ot 
Achilles and the capture of Troy were told in later poems. 
Achilles himself was slain by an arrow shot by the cowardly 
Paris, but directed by the hand of Apollo. Odysseus now 
steps ^nto the foreground and becomes the real conqueror of 
Troy. By his advice a wooden horse was built, in wliich he 
and other heroes were concealed. The infatuated Trojans 
drew the horse within their walls. In the dead of the night 
the Greeks rushed out and opened the gates to their comrades : 
Troy was sacked and burnt. Agamemnon reached Mycenae to 
be murdered by his wife and her paramour : Menelaus \van- 
dered for seven years ; but of these stories the most famous 
is told in the Odyssey, which relates the ten years’ wanderings 
of Odysseus, his return to Ithaca, and how he made himself 
known to his son Telemachus and to his wife Penelope, and 
how he slew the suitors who had been devouring his substance. 

It is unreasonable to say that the whole of this story is a 
myth or an invention of poets. At least there was a city of 
Troy, and it was besieged. It has been proved by various 
explorations within the last twenty-four years that several 
cities or settlements have stood and have been destroyed at 
different dates on the site of Troy. It appears that the sixth 
of these must have had a citadel of considerable size and 
strength, and the remains of pottery found in it are said 
to belong to the period of Mycenae. It is possible that this 
city may have been taken and destroyed by some expedition of 
Greeks migrating to Ash, in what is called the “ Achaean ” 
period, and that this siege and capture formed the real ground- 
work of the legends and poems which have made it famous. 
But the Iliad and Odyssey are important in history, not because 
it is possible that a Trojan war really took place, but because 
they give us a picture of the way in which Greeks lived and 
were goveraed, and fought battles at the time when the poems 
themselves, or tlie greater part of them, were written; that is, 
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at a time wliicli was still the '' Heroic age/" probably some 
centuries before the date at which trustworthy history of events 

^>can be said to begin. 

. .. In the Heroic age Greece was already divided into a number 
of independent states, each governed by its own hereditary 
king, who acted as judge, as priest to offer iffanners and 
sacrifice for his people, and as leader in war. As customs 
iudffe he sat in the market-place, as Eastern of the 
kings sat ^‘in the gate,” to decide suits of all Heroic Age. 
who came to him, not by a legal code, but by acknow- 
ledged principles of fair dealing. The power of the king 
was not limited by any laws ; for the exercise of it he was 
responsible only to Zeus, from whom it came to him 5 but his 
authority was practically limited by the Boule^ or council of 
chiefs, and the Agora, or general assembly of freemen. 

The Greeks in the Heroic age w.er.e divided into three classes 
-4aobTes, ^common Treemen, and slaves. The nobles were, 
next to the king, the chief owners of land ; they were dis- 
tinguished by their warlike prowess, their large estates, and 
their numerous slaves. fThe general mass of freemen owned 
small portions of land, which they cultivated themselves ; but 
there was another class of poor freemen, called Thetes, who 
had no land of their own, and who worked for hire on the 
estates of others.^ Slavery was not so prevalent in the Heroic 
age as at a later time, nor so harsh. The nobles alone 
possessed slaves, captured in war or bought from pirates, and 
they treated them with a degree of kindness which made them 
faithful and attached dependents. ^ mi i • 

I Society was marked by simplicity of mpgers. The kings 
and" nobles did not consider it beneath their dignity to acquire 
the skill of an artisan. Odysseus is represented as building his 
own bed-chamber and constructing his own raft, and he boasts 
of being an excellent mower and ploughman. The chiefs 
prepared their own meals, and prided themselves on their skill 
in cookery. ^ Kings and private persons partook of the same 
food which was of the simplest kind^ Beef, mutton, and goat’s 
flesh were the ordinary meats, with cheese and bread, and 
sometimes fruits also formed part of the meal; wine was 
drank, but not apparently to excess. The enjoyment 
feast was heightened by song accompanied by the lyre. Ihe 
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annexed plan of the Palace of Tiryns will give an example of 
arHomL palace. It has been laid hare by the excavati^ 
of the last twenty years, enough remaining to show clearly 
ground-plan of its rooms and courts and entrances, and t e 
Length of its fortifications. Of course this was the palaoe- 
fortress of a powerful prince, larger and more elaborate than 

The wives and daughters of the chiefs in like manner did 
not think it beneath them to do work, which was aftervvards 
Ss dered menial. Not only do we find them employed m 
TaLg, spinning, and embroidery, but, like the dauglrters of 
the patriarchs, they fetch water from the well and help to wash 
tlieir slaves’ garments by tbe river-side. 

X the other hand, it is likely enough tha the condition of 
the poorer classes was a somewhat depressed and joyless one. 
OurLeounts of Homeric life come from minstoels who san m 
the homes of princes and nobles, and the condition o the pool 
throughout the Heroic age may have been much as Hesiod 
descries it in his own time and country With ^ 8^^ 
iust kino- they had protection; but might often made ri^ht, 
S ley lived in the midst of wars. Pirates were under no 
Istraint! and piracy was not regarded as a discredit any more 
than cattle-lifting in old times on the Scotch border. _ 

In tlie Homeric battles, the chiefs are the only important 
combatants : they are mounted in a war chariot, and ajan y 
the side of their charioteers. The people are an almost useless 
mass, frequently put to rout by the prowess of a ™Sle hero. 

The commerce of the day was chiefly m ° * 

Phoenicians, and the most costly artmles, ° , n ? t 

metals, are described as coming from Phoenicia. The eaily Greek 

towns, for the sake of safety from pirates, were generaUy built a 
little way from the sea, where a hill Or rock would afford a strong 

8iteforthecitadel,if notforthewhole town. The massive walls 

and gate of Mvcenae which still remain, give some idea of these 
fortified towns' of the “Achaean” period. It was huifr on a 
hill which commanded the trade routes both to the Corinthian 
Gulf and to the Gulf of Argolis, and became the chief city ot t e 
Felopidae, outstripping in wealth the older Tiryns. 





CHAPTER III. 

GEXEKAL STJBYEY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE — KATIOXAL 
IKSTITUTIO:s"S. 


The Greeks, as we have already seen, were divided into many 
independent communities, but several causes bound ^ tliem 
together as one people. Of these the most impor- 
Bondspf yfQYQ community of blood and language, 

community of religious rites and festivals, and 
’ community of manners and character. 

K'^All the Greeks we^iO descended from the same stock and 
spoke the same languige. They all described men^ and cities 
wliich were not Greek^^y the term Barharian, This word has 
passed into our own fanguage, but with a very different idea ; 
for the Greeks applied it, indiscriminate!}" to every foreigner, to 
tlie civilized inhabitants of Egypt and Persia, as weU as to the 


rude tribes of Scythia and Gaul. 

The second bond of union was a community ot religious iites 
■'and festivals. Eeligious meetings common to the whole nation 
were of gfadual growth, being formed by a number 
Amphictyonio neighbouring towns, which entered into an 
association for the periodical celebration _ot 
certain religious rites. ' Of these the most important in ife 
constitution was the i.mphictyonic_ Cpuncil. It acquired its 
superiority over other similar associations by the wealth and 
grandeur of the Delphian temple, of which it was the appointed 
guardian. It held two meetings every year, one in the sprmg 
at the temple of Apollo n't Delphi, and the other in the autumn 
at the temple of Demetet at Thermopylae. Its members, who 
were called the Amphictypns, consisted of sacred deputies sent 
from twelve tribes, each of which contained several independent 
cities or states. But the Council was never considered as a 
national congress, whose duty it was to protect and .defend the 
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common interests of Greece ; and it was only wLen the rights 
of the Delphian god had been violated that it invoked the aid 
of the various members of the league. 

The Olympic Games were of greater efficacy than the 
Amphictyonic Council in promoting a spirit of union among 
the various branches of the Greek race, and in 
keeping alive a feeling of their common origin. 

They were open to all persons who could prove 
their Hellenic blood, and were frequented by spectators from all 
parts of the Hellenic world. They were celebrated at Olympia, 
on the banks of the Alpheus, in the territory of Elis. The 
origin of the festival is lost in obscurit}' ; but it is said to Taave 
been revived by Iphitiis, king of Elis, and Lycurgus the Spartan 
legislator, in the year 776 b.c. ; and, accordingl)’-, %vhen the 
Greeks at a later time began to use tlie Olympic contest as a 
chronological era, this year was regarded as the first Olympiad; 
It was celebrated at the end of every, four years, and the 
interval wliich elapsed between each celebration was cMled an 
Cfiympiad. The wdiole festival was under the management of 
the Eleans, who appointed some of their own number to preside 
as judges, under the name of the Hellnnodicae. During the 
month in which it was celebrated all bof.tilities were suspended 
throughout Greece. At first the festi r’al was confined to a 
single day, and consisted of nothing '.more than a match of 
runners in the stadium ; but in course ' time so many other 
contests were introduced, that the games occupied five days. 
They comprised various trials of strenjth and skill, such as 
wrestling, boxing, the Pancratium (boxing and wrestling com- 
bined), and the complicated T^entathlum (including jumping^ 
running, the quoit, the javelin, and wrestling), but no combats 
with any kind of weapons. There wer’e also horse-races and 
chariot-races ; and the chariot-race, witl;! four full-grown horsesy 
became one of the most famous of all trie matches. 

The prize was only a wreath of wrld olive; but this was 
valued as one of the greatest distinctio^is in life. To have his 
name proclaimed as victor before a^embled Hellas was an 
object of ambition with the noblest jyiid the wealthiest of the 
Greeks. Such a person was considerqm to have conferred glory 
upon his family and his country, ar|d was revrarded by his 
fellow-citizens with peculiar honours. [ 
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During the sixth century before the Christian era three other 
national festivals—the Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian games — 
which were at first only local, became open to the whole nation. 
The Pythian games were celebrated in every third Olympic 
year, on the Cirrhaean plain in Phocis, under the superintendence 
of the Amphictyons. The games consisted not only of matches 
in gymnastics and of horse and chariot races, but also of contests 
in^music and poetry. They soon became famous, and were 
second only to the great Olympic festival. The Nemean and 
Isthmian games occurrefi more frequently than the Olympic and 
Pythian. They were celebrated once in two years — the Nemean 
in the valley of Nemea between Phlius and Gleonae, and the 
Isthmian by the Corinthians, on their isthmus, in honour of 
Poseidon (Neptune). |As in the Pythian festival, contests in 
music and in poetry, .iis well as gymnastics and chariot-races, 
formed part of these gfmes. Although the four great festivals 
of which we have been speaking had no influence in promoting 
the political union of |>reece, they nevertheless were of gi’eat 
importance in making the various sections of the race feel that 
they were all membeil of one family, and in cementing them 
together by common sympathies and the enjoyment of common 

pleasures. ^ x* 

The Greeks were thus annually, by one or other of the four 
festivals, reminded of kheir common origin, and of the great 
distinction which existed between them and barbarians. More- 
over, the concourse of s4 large a number of persons from every 
part of the Grecian world not only favoured commerce and 
traffic, but gave literary |nen the best means of making their works 
known. During the ti^e of the%ames, in a hall appropriated 
for the purpose, poets, |)hilosophers, and historians recited their 

most recent works. \ ^ 

The habit of consulting the same oracles in order to ascertain 
the will of the gods w£ another bond of union. It was the 
practice of )the Greeks to undertake no matter of 
Oracles. importance \without first asking the advice of the 

gods ; and there were ma(ny sacred spots in which the gods were 
ready to give an answer |o pious worshippers. The oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi surpassed all the rest in importance, and was 
regarded with veneration jn every part of the Hellenic world. 
In the centre of the templ^ of Delphi there was a small opening 
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in tlie ground, from wliicli it was said that ‘ tlie 

ascended. AYlienever tlie oracle was to be con^’, , s^ieJ()ypselus, 
called PijtMa took Iier seat upon a tripod w? 
over the chasm. The ascending vapour affected^^j^ ; 
the words which she uttered in this excited Corinth, 

believed to be the answer of Apollo to his wor ^ ‘‘artans in 
were always in hexameter verse, and were i . ’hing crnment 
dowm by the attendant priests. Most of tht ^an a always 
equivocal or obscure; but the credit of the o^ ,3r wihe Few\ 
unimpaired long after the downfall of Grecian int^^ edit despots, 

A further element of union among the Greeks tlie^^^t this 
larity of manners and character. It is true tlnJ; huj The 
this respect between the polished inhabitants of x-^/ht, idgarchy 
rude mountaineers of Acaniania was marked and ,es njy and 
if we compare the two with their foreign contei ; aif 
contrast between Greeks and foreignei*s is still eiu’ation of 
Absolute despotism, human sacrifices, polygamy 
mutilation of the person as a punishment, and sellii 
into slavery, existed in some part or other of the ha? oiifc^niself in 
])ut are not found in any city of Greece in the hist^ 'ta/' 

The elements of union of which we have been Jre than 
hound the Greeks together in common feelings and the 

they never produced any political union. The^^pf^^q^'e and 
sovereignty of each city was a fundamental notion jelipjarently 
mind. This strongly rooted feeling deserves par"__e ^Another 
Careless readers of history are tempted to power 

territory of Greece was divided among a compa*^ years, 

number of independent states, such as Arcadia, b.c., ^ 

Locris, and the like ; hut this is a most serious mistt^i^ iU.^^er of 
to a total misapprehension of Greek history. the 

city, with the small district round it, was usually afl?^ A’^^marked 
state, and consequently each of the territories nf 

the general names of Arcadia, Boeotia, Plioc^^ weiu 

contained numerous political communities indeif^P^®^ 
another. Attica and Laconia have already b?^ ® 

exceptions, different in kind, from the general ruF 

/ which they tilled 

the city. 
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evidence) to have been the first person in Greece who collected 
a library, which he threw open to the public. 

Peisistratus died in 527 b.c., thirty-three years after his first 
usurpation. He was succeeded by his sons, Hippias and Hip- 
fffippiasand who goyerned jomtly on the sanK 

^Hipparchus. as their father. Hipparchus inheritec 

his father’s literary tastes. He invited severa! 
distinguished poets, among them Anacreon and Simonides, tc 
his court. The people generally seem to have shown no desire 
to revolt from the rule of the two brothers. Their fall was brought 
about by a conspiracy which two friends, Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, young men of noble birth, formed against them foi 
private motives of revenge. They intended to kill both the 
despots at the festival of the Panathenaea, when the citizen^ 
were accustomed to appear with lances. With a few associates 
the two conspirators appeared armed at the appointed time like 
the rest of the citizens, but carrying concealed daggers besides, 
They had planned to kill Hippias first as he was arranging the 
order of the procession outside the city, but, seeing him speal< 
to one of their associates, they thought that they were betrayed, } 
rushed back into the city with their daggers, hid in the myrtl^' 
boughs ^yhich they were to have carried in the procession, aricl 
killed Hipparchus. Harmodius was immediately cut down by 
the guards. Aristogeiton died under torture without revealins^ ' 
the names of his accomplices. 

Hipparchus was assassinated in 514 b.c., the foiiiteenth yeai 
after the death of Peisistratus. From this time the character of 
f'tlL government entirely changed. His brother’s 
pippir ’border turned Hippias into a cruel and suspicious ^ 

bad tyrant. He put to death numbers of the citizens. ^ 

SSSs " increased the taxes to provide- 

SIO B.C- himself with a strong body of mercenaries. The ' 
Alcmaeonidae, who had lived in exile ever since 
the third and final restoration of Peisistratus to Athens, now i‘ 
began to form schemes to expel the tyrant. Cleisthenes, the ' 
Mn of Megacles, who was the head of the famfiy, secured the 
Delphian oracle by presents to the Pythia, or priestess. Hence- ’ 
forth, whenever the Spartans came to consult the oracle the 
answer of the priestess was always the same, “Athens must he ; i 
hberated. This order was so often repeated, that the ^aifans 
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M last resokecl to obey. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, defeated 
|Me Thessalian allies of Hippias ; and the tyrant, unable to meet 
in the field, took refuge in the Acropolis. Here he 
TOght have maintained himself in safety, had not his children 
^ ‘611 made prisoners as they were being secretly carried out of 
^)e country. To recover them, he consented to quit Attica in 
lie space of five days. He sailed to Asia, and took up his 
sidence at Sigeum in the Troad, which his father had wrested 
5 m the Mytilenaeans in war. It was about the same time that 
e Tarquins were expelled from Rome. 

The Lace<laemonians quitted Athens soon after Hippias had 
iled away, leaving the Athenians to settle their own affairs, 
eisthenes, to whom Athens was mainly indebted for its libera- 
>11 from the despotism, aspired to be the political leader of the 
ite, but he was opposed by Isagoras, the leader of the party of 
e nobles. By the Solonian constitution, the whole political 
wer was vested in the* hands of the nobles ; and Cleisthenes 
:>n found that it was hopeless to contend against his rival 
der the existing order of thinp. For this reason he resolved 
make the Athenian constitution a democrac3n 
I His reforms were as follows; ( 1 ) he abolished the four ancient 
Iribes, and divided the whole people into ten tribes, subdivided 
fnto demes or districts. By this he intended to get 
jlid of old associations. As fifty were to be elected Ef 
#or the BouM from each tribe, the number of that 
jouncil was raised to 500 ; p) he re-established election by lot ; 
j^ 3 ) he so arranged the Heli aea or law courts, as to give greater 
j udicial power to all the citizens (the complete arrangec'^^'^i 
he law courts in their eventual form was effected afteU.^i^i , ; 
4 ) he established the law of Ostracism as a means fo'/^^ jhng 
fid of a violent party leader wnthout civil war. The sem ^ and 
Sie ecclesia had first to determine by a special vote whe''^^.er the 
^fety of the state required such a step to be taken. If they de- 
jpded in the affirmative, a day was fixed for the voting, and each 
|itizen wrote upon a tile or oyster-shell * the name of the person 
miom he wished to banish. The votes were then col^ected, and 
it was found that 6000 had been recorded against any one 
Mrson, he was obliged to withdraw from the city wi^in ten days 
P the number of votes did not amount to 6000 , not|^ng was done. 
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The aristocratical party, enraged at these reforms, called . 
the assistance of Cleomenes, king of the Lacedaemonian 
Attempts of Athens was menaced by foreign enemies and d' 
Cleomenes tracted by party struggles. Cleisthenes was 
to restore first compelled to retire from Athens ; but ti 
Hippias. mple rose in arms against Cleomenes, expelle« 

the Lacedaemonians, who had taken possession of the city, an' 
recalled Cleisthenes. Thereupon Cleomenes collected a Peh 
ponnesian army in order to establish Isagoras as a tyrant ovc 
the Athenians, and at the same time he concerted measures with 
the Thebans and the Chalcidians of Euboea for a simultaneous 
attack upon Attica. The Peloponnesian army, commanded b ;5 
the two kings, Cleomenes and Demaratus, entered Attica, and 
advanced as far as Eleusis ; but when the allies became awart. 
of the object for which they had been summoned, they refused 
to march further, and protested against the attempt to establisi: 
a tyranny at Athens. They were seconded by Demaratus, am'( 
Cleomenes found it necessary to abandon the expedition. At f?! 
later period (491 b.c.) Cleomenes took revenge upon Demaratiui 
by persuading the Spartans to depose him upon the ground 
illegitimacy. The exiled king took refuge at the Persian court.; 

The Athenians, delivered from their most formidable enemy^ 
lost no time in turning their arms against their other foesf 
Mai'ching into Boeotia, they defeated the Thebans, and theii 
crossed over into Euboea, where they gained a decisive victor}^ 
over the Chalcidians. In order to secure their dominion im 
Euboea, and at the same time to provide for their poorexi 
tcitiad^the Athenians distributed the estates of the wealthy 
m landowners among 4000 of their citizens, who settled,! 
in " untry under the name of GlerucM. [ 

TL accesses of Athens excited the jealousy of the Spartan sJ 
and tL y now resolved to make a third attempt to overthro\^^ 
the Athenian democracy. They invited Hippias to come from! 
Sigeum ’^o Sparta, and they summoned deputies from all theirj 
allies to lAeet at Sparta, in order to determine respecting lii| 
restoration] But the proposal was received with universal 
repugnance; and the Spartans found it necessary to abando|l 
their projeci*. Hippias returned to Sigeiim, and afterwarcll 
went to the co^irt of Darius 
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THE GREEK COLONIES. 

^The number of tbe Greek colonies, their diffiisic* ! over all parts 
pf the ^Mediterranean, which thus became a k,ind of Grecian 
lake, and their rapid growth in wealth, power, and intelligence, 
Mord the most striking proofs of the greatness of this wonderful 
people. Civil strife often led to the emigration o f a party among 
the citizens, but another frequent cause for .the foundation of a 
treat colony was the desire which some of the ci tizens felt for a 
lieer scope when they found themselves thwarted either by an 
excess of population or by misgovernment. It yas thus often 
dhe most enterprising and energetic members of t.io community 
i\wh<5 left it ; often, too, the district to which they went had been 
(suggested by particular opportunities for trading -vhich some of 
Ithem had seen on their voyages, as was the case, for instance, 
with the numerous colonies from Ephesus, planted in early days 
pn the shores of the Black Sea. The colonies were usuajly sent 
forth with the approbation of the cities from which they issued, 
hnd imder the management of leaders appointed by them. But 

Greek colony was always politically independent of iL''’ mother- 
Aity. The only connexion between them was one of fijial affec- 
ition and of common religious ties. Almost every Greek colonial 
;Aity was built upon the sea-coast, and the site usually chosen in-' 
Sluded a hill high enough to form an acropolis. 

’ The Greek colonies may be arranged in four groups : 1. Those 
founded in Asia Minor and the adjoining islands ; 2. Those in the 
western parts of the Mediterranean, in Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and 
Spain ; 3. Thcj^ Africa ; 4. Those in Epirus, Macedonia, and 
|Thrace. 

1. The earliest Gre^ colonies were thoise founded on the 
'Western shores of Asia Minor. They were divided into three 
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great masses, each bearing the name of that sectio|a of the Greek 
race with w’-hich they claimed aflSnity. The Aeoli( cities covered 
the northern part of this coast, together with the islands pf Lesbos 
and Tenedos ; the lonians occupied the centre, w^ith the islands 
of Cliios and Samos ; and the Dorians the souther^ portion, with 

J islands of Ehodes and Cos (see above, p. ly). The Ionic 
es, such as Miletus, Ephesus, Phocaea, and Cjolophon, were 
ly distinguished by a spirit of commercial enterfirise, and soon 
:e superior in wealth and in power to theif Aeolian and 
rian neighbours, but of these Miletus and Plp.ocaea sho%ved 
st energy in sending out colonies on their own part. 

Ibout tiie same time at w-hich Miletus was ^ founding the 
onies in the Euxine, which will be noticed lyelow, that is, 
ween 800 and 750 b.c., colonies wei*e planted by two Ionic 
es of Euboea, Chalcis and Eretria, in the triple promontory of 
cedonia, known as Chalcidice. Among them '^v’ei’e the Chal- 
ian colony Toron^ and the Eretrian Mende. i 
t 2. The earliest Grecian settlement in Italy was Cumae in Cam- 
mnia, situated near Cape Misenum, on the TyiTli^nian sea. It 
™ said to have been a joint colony from the Aeolic Clyme in Asia 
iind from Chalcis in Euboea, and to have been foun,ded (though 
ae date cannot be received as certain) as early las the 11th 
entury B.C. Cumae was for a long time the mosit floujA^aing 
jty in Campania; and it was not till its decline in cen^ 

ary B.c. that Capua rose into Importance. 

The earliest Grecian settlement in Sicily was Naxr^^anded 
|y Chalcis, in 735 b.c. The extraordinary fertility , land 
pon attracted numerous colonists from various partsV fj^reece, 
4nd there arose on the coasts of Sicily a succession of flourishing 
(pities. Of these, Syracuse and Agrigentum, both Dorian colonies, 
pecame eventually the most powerful Syracuse was fOunde(l 
in 735 B.C., by the Corinthians, under the leadership of Archias ; 
j^grigentum, founded about 580 b.c., a compaiatively late off- 
shoot from the Sicilian town of Gela, which was itself a colony 
flrom Rhodes, planted in 690. 

The Greek colonies in southern Italy began to be planted at 
nearly the same time as in Sicily. They eventually lined the whole 
S(^them coast, as far as Cumae on the one sea and' Tarentum on 
tip other. They even surpassed those in Sicifcm number and 
importance ; and so numerous and flourishing'^ct &ey become, 
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that the south Of Italy received the name of Magna Graecia.’*' Of 
these, two of tfie earliest and most prosperous were Syharis and 
Croton, both situated upon the gulf of Tarentum, and botli of 
Achaean origiii. Syharis was planted in 720 b,c., and Groton in 
710 B.c. For few’o centuries they seem to have lived in harmony, 
and we know Scarcely anything of their history till their fatal 
contest in 510 ko., which ended in the ruin of Syharis. During 
the whole of tMs period they were two of the most flourishing 
cities in all HeJlas. Syharis in particular attained to an extra- 
Oldinary degre^ of wealth, and its inhabitants were so notorious 
for their luxury that their name has become proverbial. Croton 
was the chief ^eat of the Pythagorean philosophv, which spreacf 
through many^^ of the other cities of Magna Graecia. I 

Of the numerous otlier Greek settlements in the south of Italy!, 
tliose of Locri| Rhegium, and Tarentum were the most important! 
Locri was founded by the Locrians from the mother-country ii ft 
688 B.c. Rh(egium, situated on the straits of Messina, opposite! 
Sicily, was colonised by the Chalcidians, but received a largel 
body of Messdnians, who settled here at the close of the Messeniam 
war. Anaxi .as, tyrant of Rhegium about 500 b.c., was of Mesf 
senian descent. He seized the Sicilian Zancle (also a colony oA' 
the Chalcidiains, a few years earlier than Rhegium) on the oppositf j 
coasCl^nd changed its name into Messana, which it still beari! 
Tare"T0^1 was a colony from Sparta, and was founded about 70p 
^ destruction of Sybaris it was the most powerfu ;! 

and fli^-s^^^ing city in Magna Graecia, and continued to enjoy | 
great ^^^^^rity till its subjugation by the Romans. Althougt i 
of Spa \ /’At- origin, it did‘ not maintain Spartan habits, and itU. 
citizens were noted at a later time for their love of luxury an^ i 
pleasure. j 

Thc'Greek settlements in the distant countries of Gaul and' | 
Spain were not numerous. The most celebrated was Massilia^ i 
the modern Marseilles, founded by the Ionic Phocaeans' 

600 B.c. Half a century later (in 545) the Phocaeans 
the mother-city, rather than submit to the Persian generalyj 

* The name “Magna Graeria^was a translation of the name ^ MeyaX/n 
'EXXrt?. ''liVhy shoun it be called Great Hellas ? The most probable explanf t- 

tion that has been givei is that at the time when it gained the name in 

8th century b.c., when Sybaris and Croton were founded— -Hellas proper 
merely the strip a (see note on p. 6), a district smaller than that whit '|h 

the Achaean emig, k ,XcoIonized in Italy, I 
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and all tlieir wealth 
Harpagus, whom ^ ^man in battle. But no 

and sailed away to Coisica, w i 4\qrainst the Persians, and 


bainst the 
the 


ana sciiieut.vv.v *=>gainst the Persians, and 

were unable to withstand the ^ submission to 

and Carthaginians. So, a ew y ^ )\gessed no fleet to force 
paii: founded the city o .■, } hand, maintained its 

with their compatriots at Massilia, th ^ 

and prosperity. . * « . i J'\ 

3. The northern coast of Africa, be- u subdued 

Carthage and was also occupi^^ by ^ 

The city of Cyren4 was founded aboi C30 b.c. 
colony 'from the island of Thera in _!^e Aegean whi. 
itself -^a colony from Sparta. The s'ti^ion of Cyrene . 
well chosen. It stood on the edge of a%nge of Ml Is at the 
distance of ten miles from the Meditei-ranAn, of which it com- 
Lnded a fine view. These hills descendc^.hy a successmn of 
terraces to the port of the town, caUed Ap« ^^nxa. The ehmate 
was healthy, and the soil fertile. Wit^-^^Mese advanta£ 
CiTene rapidly grew in wealth and power planted sei eial 
colonies in the adjoining district, of which Ba ^-i, founded about 
560 B.C., -was the most important. 

Even in Egypt, in the 7th century : 

Miletus were allowed by Psammetichus to 
ment, wdiich was further strengthened in the 
This was Naucratis, on the Canopic branch of 
formed a nucleus for other Greek settlements in 


4. There were several great colonies situated 
side of the Ionian sea, in Epirus and its immecl 
hood. Of these the island of Corcyra, now c 
the most wealthy and powerful. It was fC 

"in 


the peox)le of 
form a settle- 
•eign of Amasis. 
he Nile, which 
lower Egypt. 


^^res of th^ 

■)nnrp=! 


Corinthians about b.o. 700, and in cons^'fence its 
commercial activity it soon became a formida I nva. to tlie 
mother-city. Hence a war broke out between tB .se two states 
at an early period; and the most ancient naval battle in 
Grecian history was the one fought between their fleets in 
G64 B.c. The dissensions between the mother-city and her 
colony are frequently mentioned in history, and were one of the 
immediate causes of the Peloponnesian war. Notwithstanding 
their quarrels they joined in planting four colonies upon 
the same line of coast— Leucas, Anactorium, Apollonia, and 
Epidamnus* 
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Greeks, was ordered to up tke Danube and throw a bridge 
of boats across the rivfr- The account given by Herodotus 
(in which there seems to be a good deal that 
Baiius and jg legendary) is that the king himself, with his 
the Greeks. forces, marched through Thrace ; and, 

crossiDo* the bridge, ;^iaced it under the care of the Greeks, 
tellino- them that he fwould march into Scythia, and if he did 
not rS:urn within sixj^y days, they might break down the bridge, 
,and saih'home. Tke sixty days passed away, and there was 
yet no sign of the /Persian army ; but soon the Greeks were 
astonished by the appearance of a body of Scythians, who told 
them that Darius was in full retreat, pursued by the whole 
Scythian nation, a?^' that his only hope of safety depended upon 
that bridge. Thc^^ urged the Greeks to seize this opportunity 
of destroying th '^Persian army, and of recovering their own 
liberty, by breaking down the bridge. The same advice was 
given by the Athenian Miltiades, the tyrant of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, and the future hero of Marathon. The other 
rulers of the Ionian cities were at first disposed to follow his 
suggestion ; h^t Histiaeus of Miletus reminded them that their 
sovereignty dej)ended upon the support of the Persian king ; if 
he fell they would be expelled from their cities: so they 
resolved to wait. After great privations, Darius and his army 
at length reached the Danube and crossed the bridge in safety. 
The town of Myrcinus, near the Strymon, was given to Histiaeus 
in reward foihis services. Darius, on his return to Asia, left 
Megabazus^DlEufope with an army of 80,000 men to complete 
of Thrace and of the Greek cities upon the 
^^^%Iegabazus not only subdued the Thracians, but 
crossed th / Strymon, conquered the Paeonians, and penetrated 
as far as 'y^le frontiers of Macedonia. He then sent heralds 
unto MacMonia to demand earth and water, the symbols 
of submission. These were immediately granted by Amyntas, 
the reign ng monarch (510 b.c.) ; and thus the Persian 
dominions were nominally extended to the borders of Thessaly. 
Megabazits, on his return to Sardis, told Darius that Histiaeus 
was gathering a power which might prove formidable to the 
Persian sovereignty, since Myrcinus commanded the navigation 
of the Strymon, and the commerce with the interior of Thrace. 
Darius gammoned Histiaeus to his presence, and, under the 
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pretext that lie could not bear to be deprived of bis company, 
carried him with the rest of the court to Susa. This apparently 
trivial circumstance was attended with important consequences 
to the Persian empire and to the whole Greek race. 

For the next few years everything remained quiet in the 
Greek cities of Asia ; but about 500 B.c. a revolution in Naxos, 
one of the islands in the Aegean sea, first dis- 
turbed the general repose, and occasioned the 
war between Greece and Asia. The exiled Ionian revolt, 
aristocrats, who had been driven out of Naxos 
by a rising of the people, applied for aid to Aristaguras, the 
tyrant of Miletus and the son-in-law of Histiaeus. Aristagoras 
readily promised his assistance, knowing that, if they were 
restored by his means, he w^uld become master of the island. 
He won over Artaphernes, tire satrap of western Asia, by 
holding out to him the prospect of annexing not only Naxos, 
but all the islands of the Aegean sea, to the Persian empire. 
Artaphernes placed at his disposal a fleet of 200 ships under 
the command of Megabates, a Persian of high rank ; but the 
Persian admiral revenged an affront, which he thought tliat 
Aristagoras had put upon him, by informing the Naxians of 
the object of the expedition. When the Persian fleet reached 
Naxos they were met by a vigorous resistance ; and at the end 
of four months they were compelled to abandon the enterprise 
and return to Miletus. Aristagoras was now threatened with 
utter ruin. Having deceived Artaphernes, and incurred the 
enmity of Megahates, he could expect no favour from the Persian 
government, and might he called upon to defray the expenses 
of the armament. He began to think of exciting a revolt of his 
countrymen ; and it chanced that he received a message from 
his father-in-law, Histiaeus, urging him to this very step. As 
the safest way of sending the message, Histiaeus had shaved 
the head of a faithful slave, branded upon it the necessary 
words, and as soon as the hair had grown again sent him off 
to Miletus. His motive for urging the lonians to revolt was 
the desire of escaping from captivity at Susa, for he thought 
that Darius would send him down to the coast to put down an 
insurrection of his countrymen. Aristagoras forthwith called 
together the leading citizens of Miletus, and laid before them 
the project of revolt. They all approved of it with the 
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exception of Ilecataeus, one of the earliest Greek historians. 
Aristagoras laid down the supreme power in Miletus, and 
declared a democracy. The same form of government was 
established in the other Ionian cities, which thereupon openly 
revolted from Persia (401) r».c.). 

Aristagoras now resolved to cross over to Greece, to ask for 
aid. TJie Spartans, to whom he first ajiplied, refused to take 
any part in the war ; but at Athens he was more 
successful. The Athenians sympathised with the 
498 B.C. lonians as their kinsmen, and were incensed 
against the satrap Aiiaphernes, who had recently 
commanded them to recall Plippias. Accordingly they voted to 
send a squadron of twenty ships to help the lonians ; and in the 
following year (498 r>.c.) this fleet, with five more slii[)s from 
Eretria in Euboea, crossed the Aegean, The troops landed at 
Ephesus, and, being reinforced by a strong body of lonians, 
marched upon Sardis. Artaphernes was taken un[)repared ; and 
not having sufficient troops to man the walls, he retired into the 
citadel, leaving the town to tlie invaders. They entered it 
unopposed ; and while they were pillaging, one of the soldiers 
set fire to a house. As most of the houses were built of wicker- 
work and thatched with straw, the flames spread rapidly, and 
soon the whole city was in flames. The Greeks, on their return 
to the coast, were overtaken by a large Persian force and 
defeated with great slaughter. The Athenians hastened on 
board their ships and sailed home. 

When Darius heard of the burning of Sardis, be burst into a 
paroxysm of rage. It was against the obscure strangers who 
had dared to burn one of his capitals that his wrath was diiefiy 
directed. The Athenians ! ” he exclaimed, who are ihij f ” 
When his question was answered, he took hivS bow, shot an 
arrow Iiigh into the air, saying, Grant me, Jove, to take 
vengeance upon the Athenians ! ’’ And he charged one of his 
attendants to say thritjc every day at dinner, Bire, remember 
the Athenians.” Meantime the insurx'eetion spread to the 
Greek chics in CHprus, as wi^ll as to those on the Ibfficspont 
and llie pHi]K>ntis, and seenu-d to promise independence to the 
Asialio (t reeks; Inii ihoy were no match for ilie wholi* f)ow<M* 
of ilie Persian enqdre, \\bicii was soon brought against tliiun. 
Cyprus was subdued, and siege was laid to the cities upon tlie 
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coast of Asia. Aristagoras now began to despair, and basely 
deserted Ms countrymen, wliom he had led into peril. Col- 
lecting a large body of Milesians, he set sail for the Thracian 
coast, where he was slain under the wails of a town which he was 
besieging. Soon after his departure, his father-in-law, Histiaeus, 
came down to the coast. The artful Greek not only succeeded 
in removing the suspicions of Darius, but he persuaded the king 
to send him into Ionia, to help the Persian generals in suppressing 
the rebellion. Artapliernes, however, was not so easily deceived 
as his master, and plainly accused Histiaeus of treachery when the 
latter arrived at Sardis. “ I will tell you how the facts stand,” 
said hej ‘^it was you who made the shoe, and Aristagoras has 
put it on.” Finding himself unsafe at Sardis, he escaped to 
Chios, and then, having obtained eight galleys from Lesbos, he 
sailed towards Byzantium, and carried on piracies against both 
Greek and barbarian vessels. This unprincipled adventurer 
met with a traitor’s death. Having landed on the coast of 
Mysia, he was surprised by a Persian force and made prisoner. 
Artapliernes caused him to be crucified, and sent his head to 
Darius. But Darius ordered it to be honourably buried, con- 
demning the ignominious execution of a man who had once saved 
the life of the Great King. 

In the sixth year of the revolt (494 b.c.), when several Greek 
cities had already been taken by the Persians, Artapheriies laid 
siege to Miletus by sea and land. A naval en- Battle of lade 
gagement took place at Ladd, a small island off and end of 
Miletus, which decided the fate of the war. The the revolt, 
Samians deserted at the beginning of the battle, 
and the Ionian fleet was completely defeated. Miletus was 
taken in the autumn of the same year, and was treated with 
signal severity. Most of the men were slain; and the few 
who escaped the sword ^vere carried with the women and 
children into captivity (494 B.c.). The other Greek cities in 
Asia and the neighbouring islands w^'ere treated with the same 
cruelty. The islands of Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos were 
Kswept of their inhabitants ; and the Persian fleet sailed Tip to the 
Hellespont and Propontis, carrying with it fire and sw^ord. The 
Athenian Miltiades only escaped by a rapid flight to Athens.* 

* The chronology of the Ionian revolt is not quite certain. It is known that 
the capture of Miletus was in the sixth year after the revolt began, and it is 
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The subjugation of Ionia was now complete. There had no 
doubt been numbers of patriots in the Ionian states, but want 
of union between the dilferent cities, and the incapacit}" of the 
leaders in the revolt, left no chance of success. Tliis ^vas the 
third time that the Asiatic Greeks had been conquered by a 
foreign power : first, by the Lydian Croesus ; secondly, by the 
generals of Cyrus ; and no\v by those of Darius. It was from 
tiie last that tJiey sufiered most, and they never fully recovered 
their prosperity, 

Darius had now time for his vengeance upon the Athenians, 
lie appointed Mardonius to succeed to Artapheriies as satrap in 
First expedi- Asia, and he placed under his command 

tiou of the ^ large armament, with orders to bring to Susa 
Persians those Athenians and Eretrians who had insnltetl 
against the authority of the Great King. Mardonius, aft< 3 r 
0reece. crossing the Hellespont, began his march through 

Thrace and ^Macedonia, subduing, as he went, the tribes which 
iiad not yet submitted to the Persians, He ordered the fleet to 
double the promontory of Mouiit Athos, and join the land forces 
at the head of the gulf of Tiierma ; but one of the storms common 
on this dangerous coast destroyed 300 of the Persian ships, and 
drowned or dashed upon the rocks 20,000 men. Meantime the 
laud forces of Mai\lonius had sufiered so much from an attack 
made upon them hy a Tliracian tribe, that he could not proceed 
further. He led his army back across the Hellespont, and 
returned to the Persian court covered with shame (492 n.c.). 

The failure of this expedition did not shake the resolution of 
Daritis. lie began to make preparations for another attempt ou 
a still larger scale, and meantime sent heralds to most of the 
Greek stales to demand from each earth and avater, in token 
of submission. Buck ten*or had the Persians inspired by their 
recent conques( of Ionia, that many cities at once complied with 
the demand ; but the Athenians cast the iterald into a deep pit, 
and the B[?artans tlnw him into a well, bidding him take eartli 
and water from thence. 

In the spring of 490 b.c. a large army and fleet were assembled 
in Cilicia, and tlio command was given to Datis, a Median, and 
Artaphcrncs, son of the satrap of Bardls. Warned by tliO 

.iolcraWy certain that tins was 494 u,o. (thoUfjli mine It 495), Scmiie gho 

1499 for the date of thi* Umning of Sardis, and various dates between 497 arul 49 J 
kre given for the battle ot Lade. 
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disaster wliicli befell Mardonius in doubling the promontory 
of Mount Athos, they resolved to sail across the Aegean to 
Euboea, subduing on their way the Cyclades. It was not till 
they reached Euboea that they encountered any resistance. 
Eretria defended itself gallantly for six days, and repulsed the 
Persians with loss; but on the -seventh the gates were opened 
to the besiegers by the treachery of two of its leading citizens. 
The city was razed to the ground, and the inhabitants were put 
in chains. From Eretria the Persians crossed over to Attica, 
and landed on the ever-memorable plain of Marathon, a spot 
which had been pointed out to them by the despot Hippias, who 
accompanied the army. It is probable that their object was to 
draw the Athenian troops away from Athens, and then either 
to destroy them or to keep them cooped up there, while the 
main Persian army proceeded to attack the city. 

As soon as the news of the fall of Eretria reached Athens, 
a courier had been sent to Sparta to ask for help. This was 
promised ; but the superstition of the Spartans prevented them 
from setting out immediately, since it wanted a few days to the 
full moon, and it was contrary to their religious customs to begin 
an expedition durmg this interval. Meantime the Athenians 
had marched to Marathon, and were encamped upon the hills 
w^hich surrounded the plain to watch and check the Persians. 
According to the account preserved in Herodotus, they were 
commanded, agreeably to the regular custom, by ten generals, one 
for each tribe, and by the Polemarch, or third Archon, who down 
to this time continued to be a colleague of the generals. The 
most distinguished of the generals for energy and ability was 
Miltiades. When the news from Sparta reached them, the ten 
generals were divided in opinion. Five of them urged the impor- 
tance of waiting for the arrival of the Lacedaemonian succours. 
Miltiades and the remaining four contended that not a moment 
should be lost in fighting the Persians, not only in oi’der to avail 
themselves of the present enthusiasm of the people, but still more 
to prevent treachery from spreading among their ranks. Calli- 
machus, the Polemarch, yielded to the arguments of Miltiades, 
and gave his vote for the battle. The ten generals commanded 
in rotation, each for one day ; but they now agreed to surrender 
to Miltiades their days of command, in order to invest the whole 
power ill a single person. There are many difficulties in this 
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view of the Athenian military office, and there is reason to think 
that it is not correct. But there can be no doubt of what is really 
the important point— -that Miltiades had the chief direction, and 
the chief glory, of the battle which followed. 

While the Athenians were encamped at Marathon, they 
received unexpected aid from the little town of Plataea, in 
Boeotia. Grateful to the Athenians for their help against the 
Thebans, the whole force of Plataea, amounting to 1000 heavy* 
armed men, marched to join them at Marathon. The Athenian 
army numbered only 10,000 heavy-armed soldiers : there wore 
no archers or cavalry, and only some slaves as light-armed 
attendants. Of the number of the Persian army we have no 
trustworthy account, but it seems probable that it was at least 
six times as large as the Athenian array. 

The plain of Marathon lies on the eastern coast of Attica, 
twenty-two miles from Athens by the shortest road. It is about 
. . five miles long by two broad, lying between the 
Hamthon^ mountains (wliich are to the north and west) and 
the sea. Tiie coast is a long curve, running first 
eastwards from the headland Oynossema, and then bending to 
the south. At one end of tlie plain, where the Persian camp 
seems to have been, is a great marsh close under tlie hills ; at 
the other end is a smaller marsh. Through the middle of the 


plain runs the w'atercourse of the Charadra. There are two 
distinct rbads to Athens : one went to the north through the 
mountain passes ; the other, and easier, road fallowed the coast 
southwards and passed round the southern slope of Pentelicus. 
The Athenians verc encam[)C(l in a valley (now the valley of 
Avlona) 'looking <lowii on the plain ; a strorjg and useful position, 
dangerous for the Persians to attack, and at the same time 
commanding the approaches of the noillicrn road to Athens, 
while it enabled the Athenians to attack advantageously on the 
flank an army which tried to proc(‘ed by tlie soutlicrn road. 

It Is probable rbat the Pcisians, having faihal to draw the 
Atheuiau army d(a\u into the plain, liad deckled io march npOTi 
Athens by tint southern road; lhaf tlicy had 
Hatathon re~embiirkc*d rheir cavalry (wl deh certainly 

490 B.C. ^ b)()k no part in the light) to go thiiher by son ; and 

that they ha<l crossed tlie Cdiaradra, when the 
Atheuiaus decided to give battle. Thus, when they faced the 
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enemj^ the Persians had the sea at their back, the Charadra on 
their right, and the smaller marsh on their left. Miltiades had 
drawn up his troops in the centre in shallow files, and resolved 
to rely for success upon the stronger and deeper masses of his 
wings. The right wing, which was the post of honour in a 
Grecian army, was commanded by the Polemarch Callimachus ; 
the hoplites were arranged in the order of their tribes, so that 
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'the members of the same tiibe fought by each other’s side; 
and at the extreme left stood the Plataeans. 

Miltiades, anxious to come to close quarters as speedily as 
possible, ordered his soldiers to advance at a running step over 
the mile of ground which separated them from the 
foe, or at any rate, over the last part of it. (It 
must be remembered that they were charging 
down a slope.) Both the Athenian wings were 
successful, and drove the enemy before them towards the shore 
and the smaller, or southern, marshes. But the Athenian centre 
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was broken by the Persians, and compelled to take to flight 
Miltiades thereupon recalled his wings from pursuit, and charged 
the enemies’ centre. The Persians could not withstand this 
combined attack. The rout now became general along tlie 
whole Persian line ; and they fled to their ships, pursued by the 
Athenians. 

The Persians lost 6400 men in this memorable engagement : 
the Athenians only 102. The aged tyrant Hippias is said to 
have perished in the battle, and the Polemarch Callimachus was 
also one of the slain. The Persians first sailed round Cape 
Suniuni to see if they could surprise Athens denuded of troops. 
There was a story, which there is no reason to disbelieve, that a 
bright sliiobl was raised on Mount Pentelicus, and it was thought 
by maii}^ that this was a signal* from some treacherous partisan 
in the city. But Miltiades suspected the attempt, and marched 
his troops straight hack to Athens, whore he arrived just as 
the enemies’ ships hove in sight. The Persians, seeing that 
they were not unopposed, gave up the attempt and sailed away 
to Asia. Marathon became a magic word at Athens. The 
Athenian people in succeeding ages always looked back upon 
tills day as the most glorious in their annals, and never tired of 
hearing its praises sounded by their orators and poets. And 
they had reason to be proud of it It was the first time that 
the Greeks had ever defeated the Persians in the fiehi. It was 
the exploit of the Athenians alone. It had saved not only 
Athens but all Greece. If the Persians had conr|uered at 
Blarathoii, Greece must, in all likelihood, have become a Persian 
province. 

The one hundred and ninety-two Athenians who had perished 
in the baltle were burie<l on the field, and over their remains a 
tumulus or mound was erected, which may still be seen about , 
half a mile from the sea.f 

Shortly after tlie battle Miltiades requested of tlie Atlienians 
a fleet ors(‘vcuty sliip'>, witlmut telling them the object of his 

* li conjecturfid by Professor Bury tiiat the 8hi<‘Id was lioiKted mi IMounfc 
P(*ntclicr.8 by a Porsiaii seout t»» sit^nal to the the annul of a detudj- 

jueut whuh th('y lud sent. ri>uini rt> block tm ro-ul .ul Sfauiuta in rear of tlse 
Athenians, aui to pu'Vdit their mai.'hiiiK back fo AtU<n<4. H ho, ft was the 
Hij^iial lor tin: Peisian troops aihl shipH to move tow aids Athens, shown before 
the battle, not, us was siterwards reported, after tin* liKhi \va'< </ver. 

f In the plan .and details of the bi.rtle, Mr. Maean’s nssnt tr«‘{itise has for the 
most pait been loUowed, 
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expedition, bnt only promising to enricli the state. Such 
unbounded confidence did the Athenians repose in the hero 
of Marathon, that they at once complied with , 

his demand. This confidence Miltiades abused, 

In order to gratify a private animosity against 
one of the leading citizens of Paros, he sailed to that island 
and laid siege to the town. The citizens repelled all his 
attacks ; and having received a dangerous injury to his thigh, 
he was compelled to raise the siege and return to Athens. 
Miltiades was accused by Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, and 
(as one of the Alcmaeonidae) an enemy of Miltiades, of having 
deceived the people. He was brought to trial : his wound had 
already begun to show symptoms of gangrene; he was 
carried into court on a couch, and there lay before the 
assembled judges, while his friends pleaded on his behalf. 
They could only remind the Athenians of the services he had 
rendered. The judges, instead of condemning him to death, as 
the accuser had demanded, inflicted a fine of fifty talents. 
Miltiades was unable to raise this sum, and died soon afterwards 
of his wound. The fine was subsequently paid by his son 
Cimon. It is impossible not to feel sorry that more generosity 
was not shown to the victor of Marathon, and an interesting 
comparison has been made between the fate of Miltiades and that 
of Sir Walter Kaleigh. Both embarked on an enterprise which 
ought not to have been approved, and both were condemned 
really because the enterprise failed to bring the promised riches. 
It must, however, be remembered, in judging of the Athenian 
verdict, that they habitually made their leaders responsible, and 
also that the public trust had been abused. A precedent for 
employing an army or fleet for tlie private purposes of the 
commander could not safely be allowed. 

Soon after the battle of Marathon a war broke out between 
Athens and Aegina. This war is of gi-eat importance in Grecian 
history, since to it the Athenians were indebted for their navy, 
which enabled them to save Greece at Salamis as they had 
already done at Marathon. Aegina was one of the chief 
maritime powers in Greece; and accordingly Themistocles 
urged the Athenians to build and equip a large and powerful 
fleet, without which it was impossible for them to humble their 
rival. There was at this time a large surplus in the public 
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treasury, arising from the produce of the silver-mhies at Laurlum. 
It had hcen proposed to distribute this surplus among the 
Athenian* citizens ; but Themistocles persuaded them to sacritice 
their private advantage to the public good, and to devote this 
money to building a ileet of 200 ships. 

The two leading citizens of Athens at this period were The- 
mistocles and Aristeides. These two eminent men formed a 
striking contrast to each other, Themistocles possessed extra- 
onlinary abilities : but they ^vere marred by a want of honesty, 
Aristeides was inferior to Themistocles in ability, but was incom- 
parably superior to him in honesty. His uprightness was so 
universally acknowledged that he was surnamed the ‘^Just.” 
Themistocles was the leader of the democratic, and Aristeides of 
the conservative party at Athens. After three or four years of 
hitter rivalry, the strife was ended by ostracism, and Aristides 
was banished (4B3 n.e.}. We arc told that a countryman gave 
Ms vote against Aristides at the ostracism, because he was tired 
of hearing him always called the Just. 
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In the spring of 480 b.c. Xerxes set out from Sardis with his 
vast host. From Ahydos on the Hellespont the aimiy crossed 
over to Europe by the bridge of boats. Xerxes 
March of surveyed the scene from a marble throne. Ilis 
swelled within him at the sight of such a 
vast assemblage of human bein{j;s ; but, with a 
sudden change of feeling, he burst into tears at the reflection 
tliat in a Inmdred years not one of tliesc men would be alive. 
He continued his march through Europe along the coast of 
Tiirace, to the plain of Doriscus, in the valley of the river 
Hebriis. Here he resolved to number his forces. We are told 


that the whole armament, both military and naval, consisted of 
2,R17,610 men, raised by further reinforcements to 2,G41,G10. 
The camp-followers are said to have been more numerous 
than the fighting men ; but if they were only equal, the num])er 
of persons who accompanied Xerxes to Thermopylae reaches 
the astounding figure of 5,283,220! It is impossible to put 
faith in those estimates ; but it is not unlikely that the number 
of the invading army was little short of a million. 

From Doriscus Xer.xes continued liis march along the coast 
through Thrace and Macedonia. The principal cities through 


Xerxes in 
Horthera 
Greece. 


which he passed had to furnish a day’s supplies 
the immense host, and many were brought to the 
brink of ruin. At Acanthus his fleet sailed througli 
the isthmus of Athos, and, after doubling the 


promontories of Sithonia and Fallene, joined him at the city 
of Thcrma, better known by its later name of Thessalonica. 
Thence he proceeded through the southern part of Macedonia 
and Thessaly, meeting with no opposition till he reached the 
pass of Thermopylae. \e* 

Th(^ preparations of Xerxes had been no secret in Cxrc(‘ee ; 
and during the prec^eding winter a congress of the (fivek states 
had been summoned by the S[Kulaiis and 

Farts taken Athenians to meet at the isthmus of Corinth, 
ky the various „ . . at x. * • i t 

Greek states. terror inspired by the 

opproacli of Xerxes that many of the states 
at once tendered their submission to hiun and others refused to 


' take any part in the congress. The only people, north of the 
isthmus of Corinth, who remained faithful to the eaust; <•[ HIhuu \ , 
were the Athenians ami Phocians, and the iuliabitant^ of the 
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small Boeotian towns of Plataea and Tliespiae. In Tlicssalj 
the popiilax* party, though probably not the doniinant ianulies, 
were anxious to help in the defence of Clreek liberty ; and 
accordingly the federal council directed that 10,000 lioplites 
should be put under the command of Evaenctus and TheniiKS- 
tocles, and sent to hold the pass of Tempe. They were, however, 
recalled when it was known that the Macedonians would give 
the Persian army a passage by another route; and the Thessa- 
lonians, thus left without aid, could only offer their submission 
to Xerxes. The other people in northern Greece were either 
partisans of the Persians, like the Thebans, or were unwilling to 
make any great sacrifices for the preservation of their indepen- 
dence. In Peloponnesus, the powerful city of Argos, from 
jealousy of Sparta, and the Aehaeans stood aloof. From the 
more distant members of the Hellenic race no assistance was 
obtained. Gelo, the ruler of Syracuse, offered to send a 
powerful armament, provided the command of the allied forces 
was intrusted to him ; but tbe envoys did not venture to accept 
a proposal wliich would have placed both Sparta and Athens 
under the control of a Sicilian prince. 

The desertion of the cause of Grecian independence by so 
many of the Greeks did not sliake the resolution of Sparta or of 
Athens, The Athenians, especially, set a noble 
example of patriotism. They became reconciled 
to the Aeginetans, and thus gained for the common 
cause the powerful navy of their rival. They yielded to tlie 
Spartans the supreme command of the forces by sea as well as 
by land, although they furnished two-tlnrds of the vessels of the 
entire fleet, Themistocles was the soul of the congress. He 
sought to kindle in the other Greeks some portion of the energy 
with which he had inspired the Athenians. 

The Greeks determined to make a stand at the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, whicli forms the erj trance from northern into southern 
Greece. This pass lies between Mount Oeta 
and the sea. It is about a mile in length. At xhLmopylae 
each of its extremities tlie mountains approach 
so near the sea as to leave barely room for tlie passage of a 
single carriage. The northern, or, to speak more properly, 
the western Gate, was close to the town of Anthola, where the 
Amphictyonic council lield its autumnal meetings; while the 
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soiitliern, or the eastern Gate, was near the Locrian town of 
Alpemis. These narrow entrances were called Pylae, or tlie 
Gates. The space between the gates was distinguished by its 
hot springs, from which the pass derived the name of Ther- 
mopylae, or the “Hot-Gates.” Midway was a wall of the 
Phocians, which had fallen into decay. The island of Euboea 
is here sei)arated from the mainland by a narrow strait, which in 
one part is only two miles and a half in breadth ; and accordingly 
it is easy, by defending this part of the sea with a fleet, to 
prevent an enemy from landing troops at the southern end of 
the pass. 

The Greek fleet, under the command of the Spartan Eury- 
biades, took up its station off that portion of the northern coast 
of Euboea which faces Magnesia and the entrance 
to the Thessalian gulf, and which was called 
Artemisium, from a neighbounng temple of 
Artemis. The land force sent to the defence of 
Thermopylae was small ; for wdien the arrival of Xerxes at 
Therma became known, the festival of the Carnean Apollo, 
which was observed with great solemnity at Sparta and in other 
Doric states, was foolishly made a reason for unpatriotic delay. 
The Peloponnesians therefore sent forward only 300 Spartans 
and 3000 hoplites from other Peloponnesian states, under the 
command of the Spartan king Leonidas, a force which they 
hoped would be sufficient to maintain the pass till the festivals 
were over. In his march northwards Leonidas received additions 
from the Thespians, Phocians, and Locrians, so that he had 
under his command at Thermopylae about 7000 men. When 
he reached the pass he repaired the Phocian wall, and posted 
his main forces behind it. On the heights inland, called Anopaea, 
he stationed the Phocian -troops. 

Meanwhile Xerxes had arrived Tvflthin sight of Thermopylae. 
He had heard that a handful of men, commanded by a Spartan, 
had determined to dispute his passage, but he 
refiised to believe it. He was still more g 
astonished when a horseman, whom he had Thermopylae, 
sent to reconnoitre, brought back word that 
lie had seen several Spartans outside the wall in front of the 
pass, some amusing themselves with gymnastic exercises, and 
others combing tlieir long hair. He asked the exiled Spartan 
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king DemaratuH, who had accompanied him from Persia, what 
was the meaning of snch madness. Demaratiis replied, that the 
Spartans would defend the pass to the death, and that it was 
their custom to comb their hair carefully when they were going 
to battle. Xerxes, it is said, sent to them to deliver up their 
arms. Leonidas desired him “ to come and take them.” One 
of the Spartans being told that the Persian host was so pro- 
digious that their arrows would conceal the sun : ” — So 
much the better” (he replied), “we shall then fight in the 
shade.” 

At length, upon the fifth day, Xerxes ordered a chosen body 
of Medes to advance against the presumptuous foes and bring 
them into his presence. But their numbers were of no avail in 
a narrow space, and they were kept at bay by tlie long spears 
and steady ranks of the Greeks. After the combat had lasted 
a long time with heavy loss to the Medes, Xerxes ordered his 
ten thousand “ Immortals,” the flower of the Persian army, to 
advance. But they were as unsuccessful as the Medes. Xerxes 
beheld the repulse of his troops from a throne which had been 
placed for him, and was seen to leap thrice from his seat in fear 
or rage. 

On the following day the attack was renewed, but with no 
better success : and Xerxes was beginning to despair of forcing 
Persian wlien a Malian, named Epliialtes, 

troops led betrayed to the Persian king that there was a 
across the path across Mount Oeta, ascending on the 
mountain. northern side of the mountain and descending on 
the southern side near the end of the pass. A strong detach- 
ment of Persians under the command of Ilydarnes was' 
ordered to follow the traitor. The Phocian troops on the 
heights are said to have slumbered at their post, and to 
have retired from the path when they were roused by the 
approach of the Persians. In no way could they have 
olTered eftectual resistance. Ilydarnes led his troops past them, 
and with the morning light was seen descending from the moun- 
tain in rear of the Greek defenders. Meantime Leonidas had 
received ample notice of the danger. During the night 
deserters from the enemy had brought him the nows ; and ihoir 
intelligence was confirmed by his own scouts on the hills. His 
resolution was at once taken. As a Sparhui he was bound to 
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conquer or to die in the post assigned to him ; and he was the 
more ready to sacrifice his life, since an oracle had declared that 
either Sparta itself or a Spartan king must perish by the Persian 
arms. His three hundred comrades were filled with a like 
heroism ; and the seven hundred Thespians resolved to share 
the fate of this gallant band. He allowed the rest of the allies 
to retire, with the exception of four hundred Boeotians, whom 
he retained as hostages. Xerxes delayed his attack till the 
middle of the day, when it was expected that the detachment 
sent across the mountain would arrive at the rear of the pass. 
But Leonidas and his comrades, only anxious to sell their lives 
as dearly as possible, without waiting for the attack of the 
Persians, advanced into the open space in front of the pass, 
and charged the enemy with desperate valour. Numbers of 
Persians were slain ; many were driven into the neighbouring 
sea ; and others again were trampled to death by the vast hosts 
behind them. As long as the Greeks could maintain their ranks 
they repelled every attack ; but when their spears were broken, 
and they had only their swords left, the enemy began to press 
in between them. Leonidas was one of the first that fell, and 
around his body the battle raged fiercer than ever. The Persians 
tried to obtain possession of it ; but four times they were driven 
back by the Greeks with great slaughter. At length, thinned 
in numbers, and exhausted with fatigue and wounds, the sur- 
vivors retired to a hillock vnthin the pass. Meanwhile, the 
Persian detachment which had been sent across the mountains 
began to enter the pass from the south. The Spartan heroes 
were now surrounded on every side, overwhelmed with a 
shower of missiles, and killed to a man. 

On the little hill where the Greeks made their last stand, 
a marble lion was set up in honour of Leonidas. Another 
monument, erected near the spot, contained the memorable 
inscription 

“ Go, tell tbe Spartans, thou that passest by, 

^ That here obedient to their laws we lie." * 

The pass was lost, but its defenders had not died in vain. 
The long detention of the great Persian army by a handful of 
Greeks was a heavy discouragement to the invaders, and of 

* ''n ^eiv* AaKeBaifiovioi^ ort rtjSc 

KeijjieBa rots K&hav ptjfjtaai rretOofjLGvot. 
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iwtalctiiable value to G-reek liberty, iti teaching; the patrioiic 
fitaiOB not to deHpair. 

While LeoniduB liad been at Thermopylae, the Greek 

fleet of 271 trirerncB, under command of the Hpartan Eurybiade^, 
ha«l ako been enj^aged with the PorBians at Arte- 
inisium. The Persian fleet set sail from the gulf 
misiam" Therma, and arrived in one day at almost the 

sontlioni corner of Magnesia. In this position 
they were overtaken hy a sudden hurricane, which blew upon 
the shore with irresistible fury. For three days and three nights 
the tempest raged; and when calm at length returned, the 
shore was seen strewed for many miles with wrecks and corpses. 
At least four hundred ships of war were destroyed, together 
a countless number of transports, stores, and treasures. 
The Greek deet, on the approach of the Persians, had retreated 
to Chalcis, in the narrowest part of the Euboean straits ; but 
upon hearing of the disaster of the Persian fleet, they took 
courage, and, sailing back to their former station at Artemisiurn, 
made an attack in which they gained some success. On tbo 
following night another storm burst upon the Persians. All 
night long it blew upon the Thessalian coast at Aphtdae, 
where the Persian ships were stationed, causing little incon- 
venic3uce to the Greeks upon the opposite shore. Notwith- 
standing their losses, tlie Persian fleet still had a great superiority 
of numbers, and determiiied to offer battle to the Greeks. 
Quitting the Thessalian coast, they sailed towards Artemisiurn 
in the form of a crescent. The Athenian contingent had niean- 
wfiJle been strengthened by a reinforcement of 50 ships. The 
(4 recks kept near the shore, to prevent the Persians from bring- 
ing llicir whole fleet into action. The battle raged the whole 
day. Both sides suffered severely; and though the Persians lo^t 
a greater number of ships and men, yet so many of the C4reefc 
vessels were disabled that they thought it impossible to rfuiew 
the combat. Under these circumsUmces the G-reek commanders 
resoIvtHl to retreat; and their determination was hastened by^ 
the news which they now roceive‘l, that Leonidas and his com- 
lj)anionh had falleni, and that Xerxes was nmster of tlio pass of 
T hermopylae. All idea of defending tlie approaches to central 
''1^^‘ce had vanished, and their only hope now was io pr(d(‘(-t 
' ti^^owu coasts further Routh. Ilavlng sailed througli the 
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Euboean strait, the fleet doubled the promontory of Suniiim, 
and did* not stop till it reached the island of Salamis. 

By this time the Peloponnesians had determined to leave 
Attica and the adjoining states to their fate, while they strained 
every nerve to secure themselves by fortifying 
the isthmus of Coi'inth. The Athenians, relying ^^he^ans 
upon the march of a Peloponnesian army into 
Boeotia, had taken no measures for the security of their families 
and property, and beheld with dismay the barbarian host in full 
march towards their city. In six days Xerxes would be at 
Athens — a short space to remove the population of a whole 
city : but fear and necessity work wonders. Before the six days 
had elapsed, all who were willing to abandon their homes had 
been safely transported, some to Aegina, and others to Troezen 
in Peloponnesus ; but many would go no further than Salamis. 
It was necessary for Themistocles to use all his art and all his 
eloquence on this occasion. The oracle at Delphi had told the 
Athenians that ‘‘ the divine Salamis would make women child- 
less,” — yet, ‘‘when all was lost, a wooden wall should still 
shelter the Athenians.” Themistocles, with true statesmanship, 
told his countrymen that these words clearly indicated a fleet 
and a naval victory as the only means of safety. The Persian 
army could not be prevented from overrunning Attica, but they 
could be stopped, and even exposed to disaster, at the narrow 
passage of the isthmus by the combined forces of the Peloponnese, 
provided that the Greek fleet could keep the sea. The one hope 
now for the safety of the Athenian population, as well as for the 
defence of the Peloponnese, lay in strengthening the naval force 
by every possible means. Some, however, interpreted the oracle 
literally ; and a few, especially among the aged and the poor, 
resolved to shut themselves up in the Acropolis, and to fortify 
its accessible western front with barricades of timber. 

On the march towards Athens, a Persian detachment tried 
to plunder Delphi. But this attempt proved unsuccessful. 
According to the stories \vhich prevailed, the Detachment 
god of the most renowned oracle of the Grecian of Persians 
world came to save his sanctuary from pro- repulsed from 
fanation. As the Persians climbed the rugged ^®lphi ^ 
path at the foot of Mount Parnassus, leading up to tl?? 
shrine, thunder was heard, and two crags, suddenly detaci«*5^* 

^ad of 
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tliOBiKolvCB from the uumiUain, rolled down ii])on the Pemuns, 
and spread destmction in their ranks. Heized with panic, the}- 
turned and fled, pursued, as they said, by two warriors of 
snporiunnan size ami prowess, who had assisted the Delphiaiis 
ill dchnidine; their temple. 

AVhen he reached Athens, Xerxes found the iVcropolis 
occupied by a handful of desperate citizens, who 
aadTamt ^ Biade a brave resistance, hut were overpowered 
and put to the swmnl. The temples and Iioiises 
on the Acropolis were pillaged and burnt. 

About the same time the Persian fleet arrived in the bay of 
Fhalerum. Its strength is not accurately known, but it must 
iiave exceeded 1000 vessels. The combined Grecian fleet at 
Balamis consisted of 366 ships, .of wdiich 200 were Athenian. 

At tliis critical juncture dissension reigned in the Grecian 
fleet. In the council of war which had been summoned by the 
. Spartan Eurybiades, Themistocles urged the 
assembled chiefs to remain at Salamis, and give 
admirals. battle to the Persians in the narrow straits, 
where the superior numbers of the Persians would 
be of less consequence. There was, moreover, a better chance 
of fighting with their %vhole strength, since, in case of a retreat 
southwards, it was likely that many contingents would go ofl* to 
protect their own cities. Aeginetans and Megarians, for the 
safety of their own homes, adopted the views of Themistocles : 
the Peloponnesian commanders, on the other hand, were anxious 
that the fleet should be removed to the isthmus of Gorinth, and 
thus be put in cominumcation with their land-forces. The 
ci'Uiicil came to a vote in favour of retreat; hut Themistocles 
prevailed upon Eurybiades to convene another assembly upon 
the following day. When the council met, the Peloponnesian 
commanders -were angry that the question should ho re-opened. 
Adeimantus, the Corinthian admiral, broke out into open 
menaces. Themistocles,” he exclaimed, those who rise at 
the public games before the signah are whipped.” *‘Triie,” 
replied Themistocles ; “ but they who lag behind it never win a 
crown.” Another incident, preserved by Plutarch, Ims passed 
^nto a proverb. KuiyMades, incensed by the \vc)rds of 
i dhemistocles, lifted up his stick to strike him, -whereupon tlie 
^I^^Afuian exclaimed, ^‘Strike, but hear me!” Themistocles 
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repeated his arguments ; and at length threatened that he 
and the x\thenians would sail away to Italy and there found a 
new city, if the Peloponnesians still determined to retreat. 
Eurybiades now gave w^ay, and issued orders for the fleet to 
remain and fight at Salamis. But the Peloponnesians obeyed 
with reluctance ; the movements of the gi’eat Persian army on 
the shore so impressed them that their anxiety to defend the 
isthmus returned. A third council was summoned ; and 
Themistocles, perceiving that the decision would be against him, 
determined to effect his object by stratagem. He secretly de- 
spatched a trusty slave with a message to Xerxes, representing 
how easy a matter it would be to surround and vanquish an 
armament both small and disunited. Xerxes readily adopted 
the suggestion, and ordered his captains to close up the straits 
of Salamis at both ends during the night. On the council 
assembling in the morning, Aristides arrived with the news that 
their fleet was completely surrounded by that of the Persians, 
and that retreat was no longer possible. As the veil of 
night rolled gradually away, the Persian fleet was discovered 
stretching as far as the eye could reach along the coast of 
Attica. Xerxes had caused a throne to be erected upon one 
of the projecting declivities of Mount Aegaleos, opposite the 
harbour of Salamis, whence he could survey the combat, and 
stimulate by his presence the courage of his men. 

As a battle was now inevitable, the Greek commanders lost 
no time in making preparations for it. The seamen embarked, 
encouraging one another to deliver their country, 
their wives and children, and the temples of their 
gods, from the barbarian enemy. The Persian ^gQ 0^* 
fleet, also, with the exception of some of the Ionic 
contingents, fought with courage. But the very numbers on 
which they relied, proved one of the chief causes of their defeat. 
Too closely crowded either to advance or to retreat, their oars 
broken or impeded by collision with one another, their fleet lay 
like an inert and lifeless mass upon the water, and fell an easy 
pre}^ to the Greeks. A single incident will illustrate the terror 
and confusion which reigned among them. Artemisia, queen of 
Halicarnassus in Caria, distinguished herself by deeds of daring. 
At length she turned and fled, pursued by an Athenian galley. 
Pull in her course lay the vessel of a Carian prince. Instead of 
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fivoicling, she struck and sunk it, sending her coimtiyman and 
all his crew to the bottom. The captain of the Athenian galley, 
belioviiig from this act that she was a deserter from the Persian 
cause, suffered her to escape- Xerxes, who from his throne 
beheld the feat of the Halicarnassiaii queen, imagining that the 
simken ship belonged to the Greeks, was filled with admiration" 
at her courage, and exclaimed — “ My men are become women, 
my women men ! ” 


BATTLE OF SALAMI S. 



Two Imndrod of the Persian ships were destroyed, when night 
fuit an end to the engagement. But notwithstanding this loss, 
Xerxes re- formidable by its ntimbers, 

turns to Asia, The Greeks themselves did not regard the 
leaving Mar- victory as decisive, and prepared to renew the 
donins in combat. The cowardice of Xerxes relieved 
Greece. further apxicty. He became 

alarmed for his own safety, and liis sole object now was to keep 
open his retreat by land. The best troops were disembarked 
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from the ships, and marched towards the Hellespont, in 
order to secure the bridge ; the fleet was ordered to make for 
Asia. These arrangements of Xerxes were prompted by Mar- 
doniiis. He represented to his master that the defeat, after 
all, was but slight ; that, having attained one of the great objects 
of the expedition by the capture of Athens, the king might 
now retire with honour, and even with glory; and leave his 
general with a portion of the army to complete the conquest 
of Greece. While the Persian fleet sailed towards Asia, Xerxes 
set out on his homeward journey. In Thessaly Marclonius 
selected the 300,000 men with whom he hoped to conclude 
the war ; but as autumn was now approaching, he resolved to 
postpone all further operations till the spring. 

After forty-five days’ march from Attica, Xerxes again reached 
the shores of the TIeliespont, with a force greatly diminished by 
famine and pestilence. On the Hellespont he found his fleet ; 
but the bridge had been washed away by storms, and some 
further time elapsed before the whole of the himger-stricken 
army was transported to the shores of Asia. 

Greece owed its salvation to one man — Themistocles. This 
was virtually admitted by the leaders of the other 
Greek states, when they assembled to assign the 
prizes of wisdom and conduct. Upon the altar of 
Poseidon, at the isthmus of Corinth, each chief deposited a ticket 
inscribed with two names, of those whom he considered entitled 
to the first and second prizes. It was found that each com- 
mander had put down his own name for the first prize ; for the 
second there was a gi*eat majority in favour of Themistocles. It 
was a sign of the jealousy felt in many states against the 
Athenians, and Themistocles in particular, that at Delphi the 
offerings of the Aeginetans, to wrhom fell the first prize for valour, 
w'ere accepted, while those of Themistocles were rejected. 
From the Spartans Themistocles received the honours due to 
his merit. A crown of olive was conferred upon him, together 
with one of the most splendid chariots which the city could 
produce. 

In the same year — as some alleged, on the same day — in 
which the Persians were defeated at Salamis, the Sicilian 
Greeks also obtained a victory over the Carthaginians. There 
is reason to believe that the invasion of Sicily by the 
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Carthaginians was concerted with Xei:xes, and that the simul- 
taneous attack on two distinct Grecian peoples, 
Battle of py two iramense armaments, was not merely tlie 
Himera in result of chance. Gelo, the powerful ruler of 
Syracuse, defeated Haniilcar, the Cartliagitiian 
general, with great loss at Himera. 

In the spring of 479 b,o. Mardonius prepared to open the cam- 
paign. He was not without hopes of inducing the Athenians to 
join tlie Persian alliance, and ho despatched Alexander, king of 
Macedon, to conciliate the Athenians, now partially re-established 
in their dilapidated city. He offered, on the part of the Persians, 
to grant them independence with increased territory, and money 
to rebuild their city ; but the Athenians dismissed him with 
a positive refusal, and assured the Lacedaemonians that !io 
temptations would induce them to desert the common cause of 
Greece. In return for this good faith, all tliey asked was that a 
Peloponnesian army should be sent into Boeotia for the defence 
of the Attic frontier : a request which the Spartan envoys promised 
to grant. No sooner, however, had they returned into their own 
country than this promise w%as forgotten. 

When Mardonius knew that the Athenians had rcjectetl his 
proposal, he marched against Athens, accompanied by all his 
Grecian allies; and in IVEay or June, 479 25/’. 
offS:?of iihout ten months after the retreat of Xei’xe.s, 
Mardonius. Persians again occupied that city. With 

The Spartans bitter indignation against their faithless allies, 
decide to send the Athenians saw themselves again compelled 
troops. remove to Salamis. Mardonius thought that 

now he might win tliem to his alliance. Through a TIcllespon- 
tine Greek, tlie same conditions were again offered to tliem, lint 
were again refused. One man alone, the senator Lycidas, spoke 
in favour of the Persian proposals. But his speech cost him his 
life. He and his family were stoned to death by the excited 
populace. In this desperate condition the Athenians sent 
ambassadors to the Spartans to upbraid them with their breach 
of faith, and to intimate that Athens might yet be driven in to 
an alliance with Persia. The Spartans liecamc alarmed. That 
veiy night 5000 citiisens, each attended by seven Helots, were 
dospatehed to tlie frontiers ; and these were shortly followed by 
5000 Lacedaemonian Perioeci, each attended by one light-armed 
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Helot. Never before had the Spartans sent so large a force into 
the field. Their example was followed by other Peloponnesian 
cities ; and the Athenian envo 3 ’’s returned to Balamis with the 
news that a large army was preparing to march against the 
enemy, under the command of Pausanias, who acted as regent 
for the infant son of Leonidas. 


MardoniiiSj on the ap})roach of the Lacedaemonians, abandoned 
Attica and crossed into Boeotia. lie finally took up a position 


Battle of 
Hataea. 


on the left bank of the Asdpus, and not far from 
the town of Plataea. Here he caused a camp to be 
constructed of ten furlongs square, and fortified 


with barricades and towers. Meanwhile the Greek army 


continued to receive reinforcements from the different states, 


and hy the time it reached Boeotia it formed a grand total of 
110,000 men, of whom 38,000 were heav}- -armed troops 
(hoplites). The Hpartans composed the right wing, the Athenians 
the left; the other Greek contingents formed the centre. The}^ 
were stationed first on the lower slopes of Cithaeron, pro- 
tected by the nature of the ground from the Persian cavalry, 
wdiose attack was repelled with the loss of the commander, 
Masistiiis. Encouraged by this success, Pausanias moved liis 
army to some low hills in the plain. His left wing was near the 
fountain of Gargaphia, his right extended to a branch of the 
Asopiis (the main Asopus being between the two armies). From 
this position Pausanias first advanced further into the plain, 
and then, finding himself exposed to cavalry attacks, drew back 
again to the ridge which bordered the plain on the south. At 
length, when the armies had thus manoeuvred for ten days, 
neither daring to attack, Pausanias, wdio throughout displayed 
a want of courage and resolution, drew his forces still further 
back. The cavalry of the enemy, issuing from the camp, had 
slopped the water-supply at GargapliLi, and he wished to reach 
a position nearer Plataea, where he would be less molested. 
Man}" of his ti'oo])S wei*e reluctant to retire before the enemy, so 
tlmt when day broke the Greek army was in movtunent, not 
ha\'ing yet occupied its new position. The centre had already 
readied Plataea. Mardonius at once marched out to battle, but 
fuifcunately in hurried pursuit, with no regular formation. Tlie 
Bpartaus were therefore able to face about ami take their foes 
at a disadvantage. The Persians in actual fight were no match 
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for tlie Spartan IiOi)lites. The Persian centre was driven hack, 
and, after Mardonins was killed, was completely broken. Forty 
thousand of them, under Artahazus, held together and effected 
their retreat northwards, and eventually reached the Hellespont : 
the rest of the beaten army took refuge in the fortified camp. 
The glory of having defeated the Persians at Plataea rests with 
the Lacedaemonians, since the Athenians were engaged in another 
part of the field wilh the Thebans. After repulsing the Thebans, 
the Athenians joined the Lacedaemonians, who had pursued 
the Persians as far as their camp. Upon the arrival of the 
Athenians and Tegeans, the barricades were stormed and carried. 
The camp became a scene of the most horrible carnage. The 
Persian loss was immense, while that of the Greeks seems not 
to have exceeded 1300 or 1400 men. It remained to bury the 
dead and divide the booty, and so great was the task that ten 
days were consumed in it. The booty was ample. Gold and 
silver, rich carpets, ornamented arms, horses, camels — in a 
word, all the magnificence of Eastern luxury. 

The failure of the Persian expedition was completed by tlie 
destruction of their naval armament. Leotychides, the Spartan 
admiral, having sailed across the Aegean, found 
the Persian fleet at MjmS-le, a promontory of Asia 2:ycale. 
Minor near Miletus. Their former reverses seem 
completely to have discouraged the Persians from hazarding 
another naval engagement. The ships were hauled ashore and 
surrounded with a rampart, whilst an army of 60,000 Persians 
lined the coast for their defence. The Greeks landed on the 
very day on which the battle of Plataea was fought. The Greeks 
preserved a story that a divine message was conveyed by a 
herald’s staff, which floated over the Aegean from the shores of 
Greece, and that hence the knowledge of a great victory taking 
place at that moment in Boeotia spread through all the Greciad 
ranks at MycaM as they marched to the attack. The Persians 
did not long resist : they turned their backs and fled to their 
fortifications, pursued by the Greeks, who entered them almost 
at the same time. Many of the Persians perished ; and the 
victory was rendered decisive by tlie burning of the fleet. 

The Greek fleet now sailed towards the Hellespont to destroy 
the bridge ; but, hearing that it no longer existed, Leotychides 
departed homewards with the Peloponnesian vessels. XanHiippus, 
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liowever, tlie Athenian commandor, Rei?!ed the opportunity to 
3’ecover from the Persians the Thracian Chersonese ; and pro- 
ceeded to hlofikatle Restos, tlic key of the strait. This ciiy 
siirrender(;d in the autumn, and tlie Athenians returned home, 
carrying with tliem tlie cables of the bridge, which were after- 
wards preservetl in tJie xAcropolis as a trophy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FPiOM THE EKD OF THE PERSIAN WARS TO THE BEOINNIXG OF 
THE PELOPOKNESIxVX WAR, 479-431 B.C. 

The Athenians, on their return to Attica, after the defeat of the 
Persians, found their city ruined and their country desolate. 
They began to rebuild their city on a larger mv <3 ^ 

scale than before, and to surround it with a try^to^prevent 
wall. Those allies who dreaded the increasing the fortifica- 
niaritime power of Athens, and especially the tion of 
Aeginetans, beheld her rising fortifications with Athens, 
dismay. They even urged the Lacedaemonians to stop the 
work by force. But though Sparta shared the jealousy of the 
allies, she could not with any decency take up arms to prevent 
a friendly city from exercising a right inherent in all inde- 
pendent states. Under the pretence of zeal for the common 
interests of Greece, she represented to the Athenians that, 
in the event of another Persian invasion, fortified towns would 
serve the enemy for camps and strongholds, as Thebes had 
done in the last war ; and proposed that the Athenians should 
not only desist from completing their own fortifications, but 
help to demolish those which already existed in other towns. 

The object of the proposal was too transparent to deceive so 
acute a statesman as Themistocles ; but, since Athens was not 
yet in a condition to risk a 'war, he advised the 
Athenians to dismiss the Spartan envoys with Stratagem of 
the assurance that they would send ambassadors ^ ®^istocles. 
to Sparta to explain their views. He then caused himself to be 
appointed one of these ambassadors ; and, setting off for Sparta, 
directed his colleagues to linger behind as long as possible. At 
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Sparta, the absence of his colleagues, at which he affected to bo 
surprised, afforded him an excuse for not demanding an audience 
of the ephors. During the interval thus gained, the whole 
population of Athens, men, women, and children, worked day 
and night at the walls, which, when the other ambassadors at 
length arrived at Sparta, were high enough to afford a tolerable 
defence. Meanwhile the suspicions of the Spartans had been 
more than once aroused by messages from the Aeginetans 
respecting ihe progress of the walls. Tliemistocles positively 
denied their statements ; and urged the Spartans to send 
messengers of their own to Athens in order to learn the true 
state of affairs, at the same time instructing the Athenians to 
detain them as hostages for the safety of himself and colleagues. 
When there was no longer any motive for concealment, Tiiemis- 
tocles openly avowed the progress of the works, and his inten- 
tion of securing the independence of Athens, and enabling her 
to act for herself. The walls being now too far advanced to 
be easily taken, the Spartans found themselves compelled to 
acquiesce, and the works were completed without further 
hindrance. 

Having thus secured the city from all danger of an immediate 
attack, Tliemistocles returned to his favourite plan of rendering 
Xthens the greatest maritime and commercial 
Walls of power of Greece. He fortified the town and 
pSraeus. Peiraeus, distant between four and five 

miles from Athens, by a wall of greater height 
and thickness than that of the city itself. Meanwhile events 
occurred which secured more firmly than ever the maritime 
supremacy of Athens, by transferring to licr the command of the 
allied fleet, 

Tn the year after the battle of Plataea a fleet bad been fitted 
out and placed under the command of the Spartan regent, 
Pausanias, in order to carry on the war against 
toeks Persians. After delivering most of the 

Greek towns in Cyprus from the Persians, this 
armament sailed up the Bosporus and laid siege 
to Byzantium, winch was garrisoned by a large Persian force. 
The town surrendered after a protracted siege ; but daring the 
expedition the conduct of the Hpartan commarKlcr struck a fatal 
blow at the interests of his country. 
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The wealth and renown which Pausanias had acquired at 
Plataea had filled him with ambition. After the capture of 
Byzantium he despatched a letter to Xerxes^ 
offering to marry the king’s daughter, and to 
bring Sparta and the rest of Greece under pausanias. 
his dominion. Xerxes sent a reply in which he 
urged Pausanias to pursue his project night and day, and 
promised to supply him with all the money and troops that 
might be needful for its execution. But the childish vanity of 
Pausanias betrayed his plot too soon. Elated by the confidence 
of Xerxes, and by the money with which he was supplied, he 
acted as if he had already married the Great King’s daughter. 
He assumed the Persian dress ; and he made a progress through 
Thrace, attended by Persian and Egyptian guards ; and copied, 
in the luxury of his table and the dissoluteness of his manners, 
the example of his adopted country. Above all, he offended the 
allies by his imperious demeanour. His altered behaviour 
was now too manifest to escape suspicion, and the Spartan 
epliors sent out Dorcis to supersede him. But meanwhile, 
disgusted by the insolence of Pausanias, the lonians serving 
in the combmed Grecian fleet addressed themselves to the 
Athenian commander, Aristeides, whose character formed a 
striking contrast to that of the Spartan leader, and begged him 
to take the command. This request was made precisely at 
the time when Pausanias was recalled ; and accordingly, when 
Dorcis arrived, he found Aristeides in command of the com- 
bined fleet (478 b.c.). 

For the Ionian states of Asia Minor, who supplied by far 
the largest contingent to the allied fleet, Athens was a more 
natural leader than the Dorian Sparta, and this confederacy 
inclination was enforced by the misconduct of of Delos: 
Pausanias. It was not a mere empty question transfer of 
about a point of honour. It was a real the leadership 
revolution, terminated by a solemn league, of Athens, 
which Athens was to be the head. Aristeides took the lead in 
the matter, for which his proverbial justice qualified him. The 
league was named “ the Confederacy of Delos,” from its being 
arranged that deputies of the allies belonging to it should meet 
periodically in the temple of Apollo in that island. Each state 
was assessed in a certain contribution, either of money or ships, 
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as proposed by the Athenians and ratified by the synod. The 
assessment was intrusted to Aristeides, whose impartiality was 
universally acknowledged. Of tlie details, we only know that 
the first assessment amounted to 400 talents (nearly 100,000/. 
sterling), that certain officers called Hellenotamiac were 
appointed by the Athenians to collect and administer the con- 
tributions, and that Delos was the treasury. 

Such was the origin of the Confederacy of Delos, formed at 
this time for the protection of Greece against the Persians, and 
koT the recovery from them of what was regarded as Greek 
territory. Its development into an empire for Athens will be 
seen hereafter. Boon after its formation Aristeides was suc- 
ceeded in the command of the combined fleet by Oimori, the 
son of Miltiades. 

Pausanias, on his return to Sparta, seems to have been 
acquitted of any definite charges ; but he continued Ins corre- 
spondence with Persia, and an accident at lersgth 
afforded proof of his guilt. A favourite slave, 
Pausanias. whom he had intrusted a letter to the Persian 

satrap at Sardis, had o!)served that none of the 
messengers employed in this service had ever returned. He 
therefore broke the seal, and finding his suspicious of the fate 
that awaited him confirmed, lie carried the letter to the ephors. 
To obtain unquestionable evidence, the ephors directed him to 
plant himself as a suppliant in the sacred grove near Gape 
Taenanim, in a hut behind which two of their body might 
conceal themselves. Pausanias, as they had expected, anxious 
at the step taken by his slave, hastened to the spot to question 
him about it. The conversation whicli ensued, and which was 
overheard by the ephors, rendered the guilt of Pausanias no 
longer doubtful. They now determined to arrest him on his 
return to Bparta, They met him in the street near the temple 
of Athena. Pausanias, either alarmed hy his guilty conscience, 
or put on his guard by a secret signal from one of the ephors, 
turned and fled to the temple From this sanctuary it was 
unlawful to drag lump but the epliors caused the doors to bo 
luiilt up and the roof to be removed, and his own mother is said 
to have placed the first stone at the iloors. He was thus starvcjd 
to deatli, but, to save the sanctuary from pollution by a dead 
body, he was carried outside before ho actually expired. Buch 
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was the end of the victor of Plataea. After his death proofs ’ 
were discovered among his papers that Themistocles was 
corresponding with him. But in order to follow the fortunes of 
the Athenian statesman, it is necessary to take a glance at the 
internal history of Athens^:|/ 

The ancient rivalry between Themistocles and Aristeides had 
been for a time extinguished by the danger which threatened 
their common country during the Persian wars. 

Aristeides abandoned some of his former pre- 
judices, and adopted many of the views of 
his rival.^ Not only had he co-operated with Themistocles in 
the fortification of Athens : not only did he show in the 
confederacy of Delos that he« now fully recognised the impor- 
tance of a strong navy for Athens ; but he even favoured 
democratic changes in the constitution. We are told that he 
began the movement for curtailing the power of the Areopagus 
which was continued by Ephialtes, and that he advocated the 
concentration of the people of Attica in Athens, from which it 
resulted that the popular vote had great weight in public afiairs. 

Neveitheless party spirit still ran high at Athens. Cimon 
and Alcmaeon were violent opponents of Themistocles, and of 
their party Aristeides was still the head. The 
popularity of Aristeides was never greater, than at I^olitical 
the present time ; his constitutional changes were 
welcomed, and the people were gi'ateful for his 
services in establishing the confederacy of Delos ; and, more- 
over, had unbounded confidence in his honest and disinterested 
character. Themistocles had offended the Athenians by his 
ostentation and vanity. He was continually boasting of his 
services to the state ; but, worse than all this, there were serious 
imputations on his honesty. Whilst, at the head of an Athenian 
squadron, he was sailing among the Greek islands for the osten- 
sible purpose of executing justice, there is little room to doubt 
that he accepted large sums of money from the cities which he 
visited. Party spirit at length reached such a height that it was 
found necessary to resort to ostracism, and Themistocles was 
condemned to a temporary banishment (471 b.c.).* 

^ Some Accotints seem to place the banishment of Themistocles later, about 461, 
after the constitutional reforms ot 463 ; but it is probable that the earlier date, 
NS Inch agrees with the narrative of Thucydides, should be accepted. 


a 
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He retired to Argos, where he was living when the treason of 
Pansanfas was discovered, and the Bpartans, finding that Thcrais- 
tocles had been in correspondence with him, 
in eSe called upon the Athenians to take np the matter. 

There was no proof that he had any share in the 
treason of Pansanias, and it is probable that he was not guilty 
in this matter: but it gave his political enemies a handle 
against him. Accordingly joint envoys were sent from Athens 
and Bparia to arrest him on tiie charge of treasonable corre- 
spondence with Persia (4G6 ,b^.). Tliemistocles avoided the 
impending danger by flying from Argos to Oorcyra. The 
Corcyraeans, however, not daring to shelter him, he passed over 
to the continent, and was forced to seek refuge at the court of 
Admetiis, king of the Molossians, his personal enemy, who 
liappened to be absent from home. The forlorn condition of 
Tliemistocles moved the compassion of the wife of the Molossiaii 
king; she placed her child in his arms, and bade him seat 
himself on the hearth as a suppliant. When the king arrived, 
Themistocles told his story, and adjured him by the vsacred Jaws 
of hospitality not to take vengeance upon a fallen foe. Admetus 
raised him from the hearth, refused to deliver him up to his 
pursuers, and only dismissed him on his own expressed desire to 
proceed to Persia. After many perils, Tliemistocles succeeded 
in reaching the coast of Asia. Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, 
was now upon the throne of Persia, and to him Tliemistocles 
hastened to announce himself. The king was de]ighte<l at his 
arrival, and treated him with the greatest distinction. In a 
year’s time, Themistocles, having gained a sufficient knowledge 
of the Persian language to be able to converse in it, entertained 
Artaxerxes witli magnificent schemes for the suljnpition of 
Greece. Artaxerxes loaded him with presents, gave him a 
Persian wife, and appointed Magnesia, a town not far from tlie 
Ionian coast, as his place of residence. After living there some 
time he died at the age of sixiy-flve, without having realised, or 
apparently attempted, any of those plans with which he had 
div/zlod the PerBiaii monarch. Rumour ascribed his <leath to 
poison, which he took of his own accord, from a consciousness 
of his inability to perform his promises ; but this report, whicdi 
was current in the time of Thucydides, is rejected by that 
historian. 
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Aristeides died about four years after the banishment of The- 
mistocles. The common accounts of his poverty are probably 
exaggerated, and seem to have been founded on 
the public funeral, and on the donations made to 
his three children by the state. But whatever his 
property may have been, it is at least certain that he did not 
acquire or increase it by unlawful means; and no one has 
ventured to assail his well-earned title of the Just. 

On the death of Aristeides, Cimon became the undisputed 
leader of the conservative party at Athens. Cimon had inherited 
the military genius of his father, and was the 
greatest commander of his time : he was generous 
and magnificent ; and, notwithstanding his politi- Affair? ^ 
cal views, of exceedingly popular manners. He 
employed the vast wealth acquired in his expeditions in adorning 
Athens and in winning the aifections of his fellow-citizens by his 
liberality. It has been already mentioned that he succeeded 
Aristeides in the command of the allied fleet. His first exploits 
%vere the capture of Eion on the Strymon, and the reduction of 
ihe island of Scyros (470 b,c.). 

The year 466 was marked by a memorable action against the 
Persians. Cimon, at the head of 200 Athenian triremes, and 
100 furnished by the allies, proceeded to the coast 
of Asia Minor. The Persians had assembled a Eurymedon 
large fleet and army at the mouth of the river 4^0 3,0^ ^ 

Eurymedon in Pamphylia. After defeating the 
fleet, Cimon landed his men and routed the Persian army, which 
was drawn up on the shore to protect the fleet. 

In the same year we find the first symptoms of discontent among 
the memb/ers of the Confedei’acy of Delos. Naxos, one of the 
confederate islands, and the largest of the Cyclades, ggeessions 
renounced [he league in 466 B.c., probably from from the 
a feeling 01 the gi’owing oppressiveness of the Confederacy 
Athenian licadsliip. It was immediately invested ofBelos. 
by the confederate fleet, reduced, and made tributary to 
Athens. This was another step towards dominion gained by 
ihe Athenians, who were further helped by the imprudence 
of the allies. Many of the smaller states belonging to the 
coufedcracy, wearied with perpetual hostilities, commuted for a 
money payment the ships which they were bound to supply ; 
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and tlitiH, ]»y depriving themselves of a navy, lost the only means 
hy which tiiey could assert tlieir independence. 

The island of Thasos was the next inemher of the confederacy 
against which tlio Athenians directed tlieir arras. After a siege 
of more than two years tliat island surrendered, its fortifications 
were razed, and it was coudeniucd to pay tribute (483 B.c.). 

The expedition to Thasos was attended witli a circumstance 
which first gives token of the coming hostilities between Sparta 
Earthquake Athens. At an early period of the blockade 

at Sparta, and the Lacedaemonians were secretly applied to hy 
revolt of the Thasians to make a diversion in their favour 

Helots. Py invading Attica : and though they were still 

allied with Athens, they were inclined to comply with this 
request. Their intention was thwarted by a terrible calamity 
which befell themselves. In the year 464 b.c. their capital 
was visited hy an earthquake which laid it in ruins and 
killed 20,000 of the citizens. The earthquake was immediately 
followed hy a revolt of the Helots, who were always ready to 
avail themselves of the weakness of their tyrants. Being joined 
hy the Messenians, they fortified themselves in Mount Ithomd in 
Messenia. Hence this revolt is sometimes called the Third 
Mmsenian War (4G4 b.c.). After two or throe years spout in a 
vain attempt to dislodge them from this position, the Lacedae- 
monians found themselves obliged to call in the assistance of 
their allies, and, among the rest, of the Athenians. 

Their appeal was supported by Cimon, wlio was an admirer 
of the Spartans, roraemhering only that they had joined with 
Cimon per- fhe Persian invader, and for- 

stmdes the jealousy which had been growing 

Mheniaus to ever since. In this spirit he urged the Atlienians 
help Sparta : not to let Oroece he lamed of one foot.” At 

political effect lo^gth he persuaded them, and Iravus dosijatclicd 
^ to Laconia with a force of 4000 hoplites. As, 

hewover, Chaon did not succeed in dislodging the Helots froni 
Irhoinc, ilic Lacedaeinoniaas, probably from a consciousness 
thi‘ir own conduct in the affair of Thasos, suspected that the 
Ailieuians were playing them fake, and abruptly dkuiisscd 
them, saying that they had no longer any occasion for their 
services, Tbk affront gave great offence at Athens, and 
auniiiilafcd for a time the political influence of Ciiuon. The 
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democratical party had from the first opposed the expedition ; 
and it afforded them a great triumph to be able to point to 
Cimon returning not only unsuccessful but insulted. That party 
was now led by Pericles and Ephialtes. A sort of hereditary 
feud existed between Pericles and Cimon ; for it was Xanthip- 
pus, the father of Pericles, who had impeached Miltiades, the 
father of Cimon. The character of Pericles was almost the 
reverse of Cimon’s. Although the leader of the popular party, 
his manners were reserved. He appeared but little in society, 
and only in public upon great occasions. His mind had received 
the highest cultivation : he lived in intimacy with Anaxagoras 
and other eminent philosophers; he had studied particularly 
oratory as an indispensable instrument for swaying the public 
assemblies of Athens, and in eloquence he had no rival. It \was 
not merely on questions of constitutional reform that he was 
opposed to Cimon. In his foreign policy he consistently resisted 
fellowship with Sparta, which he regarded as the representative 
of oligarchy and bent on overthrowing or undermining democratic 
institutions. 

The leaders of the democracy seized the occasion presented 
]->y the ill success of Cimon to overthrow his power, and to strike 
a, blow at the aristocratical party. In the constitu- Democratic 
tional changes which followed, Ephialtes was the changes : 
chief mover, but he had, no doubt, the support ostracism of 
of Pericles. His main object was to give the 
supreme power to the popular assembly, and with this view 
he deprived the Areopagus of most of its power, leaving it 
merely a criminal court, chiefly for cases of homicide, while 
its ancient control of the state and of the laws passed in part to 
the Council of Five Hundred (SouA^), hut mainly to the popular 
assembly {hcKXriffla)^ and mosfc of its judicial functions to the jury- 
courts (SifcacTT^pia). Another step towards democracy was taken 
by applying the system of election by lot to the magistracies. 
J^ericlos carried on the principles of Ephialtes when he estab- 
lished blie payment of jurors, in order to induce all citizens to 
take pari in judicial work, and the provision of tickets for the 
theatre in order to increase the privileges and amusements of 
the poorer classes. It cannot be supposed that such fundamental 
changes were effected without violent party strife. The poet 
Aeschylus, in the tragedy of the Eumenides, in vain exerted all 
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the powers of his genius in support of the aristocratical party 
ami of the tottering Areopagus ; his exertions on this occasion 
resulted only in his own flight from Athens, The same fate 
attended Cimon himself; and ho was condemned by ostracism 
(461 n.c.) to a ten years’ banishment. Nay, party violence 
even went the length of assassination. Ephialtes, who had taken 
the lead in the attacks upon tlie Areopagus, fell beneath the 
dagger of a Boeotian, hired probably by political opponents, 
though not by Cimon, to desjiatch him. 

I It was from this period (461 b.o.) that the long administration 
of Pericles may be said to have begun. The effects of his 
. accession to power soon became visible in the 

Pericles foreign relations of Athens. Pericles had succeeded 
to the political principles of Thcmistocles, and his 
aim was to render Athens the leading power of Greece. The 
Confederacy of Delos had already secured her maritime 
ascendency ; Pericles directed his policy to the extension of her 
influence in continental Greece. She formed an alliance with 
the Thessalians, Argos, and Megara. A hold upon Megara was 
of great importance, as it would enable the Athenians, to arrest 
the progress of an invading army from Peloponnesus. 

The Corinthians resented this alliance, and joined witii 
Aegiria against Athens. The Athenians defeated the combined 
« - -tit fleets, and effected a landing in Aegina. The 

Attoian ^ Corinthians tried to divert tliis attack by march- 
power : wars ing upon Megara ; but although the able-bodied 
with Corinth, troops of Athens were absent, some in Aegina 
Aegina, and others in Egypt, substitutes were found. 

Myronides levied an army from those who had 
been left in Atliens because they were too young or too old 
for service, and with these bo 3 's and old men he beat off' the 
Coritithians from I^Iegara. No clearer proof could be gi%"en 
of the energy and resourc(i possessed hy the Athenians at this 
|)eriocl of their history. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
tiiey piessed forward to gaiii the dominion of Greece, The 
Span<ins at, t(Mnpled to reassert themselves by sending an army 
to central Greece to help the Dorians against the Pinadans, and 
were successful in this, and also in defeating at Tanagra, 4f}7 
an Athenian army whi(‘h tritnl to cut off' their Iiomowanl 
marcli : hut the Spartans did not venture to in vatic Attica ; 
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and tiie Athenians in the next year gained an important 
success in Boeotia. Under Myronides they defeated the 
Boeotians at Oenophyta, and thus not only prevented a hostile 
combination of Boeotia and Sparta, but gained the command of 
Thebes, and of all the other Boeotian towns, by changing tlie 
government of each ydace to a democracy favourable to them- 
selves. The siege of Aegina now ended (455j, and that island, 
so long the maritime rival of Athens, was subdued and made 
tributary. From the gulf of Corinth to the straits of Ther- 
mopylae Athenian influence was now predominant. 

During these events the AThcnians had continued to 
prosecute the war against Pcisia. In the year dbO b.c. iliey 
sent a powerful fleet to Egypt to assist Inaius, 
who had revolted against Persia ; but this 
expedition proved a complete failure, for at the ^ 

end of six years the revolt was put down by the 
Persians, and the Athenian fleet destroyed (4o5 n.c.). At 
later period (449 n.c.) Cimon, who had been recalled from exile, 
sailed to C^^prus with a fleet of 200 ships. He undertook the 
siege of Citium in that islaud ; but died during the progress of 
it, either from disease or irom the cftccts of a wound. 

By this time nearly all the states which formed the Confederacy ■ 
of Delos had gradually become, instead of the active allies of- 
Athens, her disarmed and passive tributaries. Even the custody; 
of the fund had been transferred from Delos to Athens. The 
purpose for which the confederacy had been originally organised 
disappeared with the Persian peace ; yet what may no\v be called 
Imperial Athens continued, for her own ends, to exercise her 
prerogatives as head of the 1 eagn e. The ti ibiitary states, forme rly 
allies but now depcnd:ncies of Athens, included all the coast 
towns of Asia Minor and all the islands of the Aegean except 
Lesbos, Chios, Samo>, Thera, and Melos. Colonization, for 
which the genius and inclination of the Athenians 
had always been suited, ^vas one of the methods 
adopted by Pericles to extend and confii'm the clemcMes. 
empire of Athens. The settlements made under 
his auspices were of two kinds, ClentchieSj and regular colonies. 
The former mode was exclusively Athenian. It consisted in 
dhe allotment of land in conquered or subject countries to certain 
Ibodies of Athenians, who continued to retain all their original 
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rights of citizenship,' They thns in some degree reseinhled the 
Homan colonists, being planted in the midst of the native popula- 
tion, so that tlu^.y could watch them and quell any attempt at 
revolt. 8ucli a form of emigi*ation was popular at Athens, 
because it gave the double advantage of ()ccu]>ying lands already 
cultivated, and pursuing their civic rights. The earliest instance 
which we find of it is in the year 506 b.o., when 4000 Athenians 
entered upon the domains of the Chalcidian knights (see p. 38). 
But it was under Pericles that this system was most extensively 
adopted. J luring his administration 1000 Athenian citizens were 
settled in the Thracian Chersonese, 500 in Naxos, and 250 in 
Andros. The islands of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, as well 
as a largo tract in the north of Euboea, were also completely 
occupied by Athenian proprietors. The most important colonies 
settled by Pericles were those of Thurii and Amphipolis. Since 
the destruction of Sybaris by the Crotoniates, in 509 B.C., the 
former inhabitants had lived dispersed in the adjoining territory 
along the gulf of Tarentura. A few years later, in 443 b.(X, 
Pericles sent out a colony to found Thurii, near the site of the 
ancii^ut Sybaris. Tlie colony of Amphipolis was founded some 
years later (437 b.c.) , under the conduct of Hagnon. Her alliances, 
as we have seen, had likewise been extended in continental 
Oreece, where they embraced Megara, Boeotia, Pliocis, Locris, 
together with Troezen and Achaia in Peloponnesus. Her navy 
was supreme, either for war or for comnicrce, on all the Greek 
coasts, and tlie city was at this very time, through the eiieigy of 
Pericles, secured in its connexion with the sea by the building 
of the long walls ” down to the harbour of Peiraeus. Sucli 
was the position of Athens in the year 450 b.c., the period of 
Iier ‘greatest power and prosperity. But the heavy losses in 
< 'ypnis, fvd lowing upon the yet greater disaster in Egypt, lessenetl 
her effective strength. From this time her empire began to 
decline ; whilst Sparta, and other watchful and jealous enemies, 
stood ever ready to strike a blow. 

Not long afterwards (447 b.c.) a revolution in Boeotia <le- 
prived Athens of her ascendency in that country. With an 
overweening contempt of tlieir enemies, a small 
hand of 1000 Athenian Iioplites, chiefly composed 
of youthful volunteers belonging to the best 
Athenian faniiHes, together with a few auxiliaries, marched imdfr 
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the command of Tolmides, to put down tlie revolt, against the 
advice of Pericles, who adjured them to wait and collect a larger 
force. The result was disastrous, Tolinides was defeated and 
slain near Coronea; a large number of the hoplites also fell 
in the engagement, wdiilst a still larger number 
were taken prisoners. In order to lecover these of 

prisoners, Athens agreed to evacuate Boeotia, and 
to permit the re-establishment of the aristocracies 
which she had formerly overthrown. But the Athenian reverses 
did not end here. The expulsion of liio partisans of Atliens 
from the government of Phocis and Lociis, and tlie revolt of 
Euboea and Megara, were announced in quick succession, 
rieistoanax, the jmung king of Sparta, actually penetrated, with 
an army of Lacedaemonians and Peloponnesian allies, as far as 
the neighbourhood of Eleusis ; and tlie capital itself, it is said, 
was saved only by Pericles having bribed the Spartan king. 
Pericles reconquered Euboea ; but this was the only possession 
which the Athenians succeeded in recovering. Their power, 
after so many losses, was not strong enough to hold their land 
empire ; and they wei e therefore induced to conclude, at the 
. beginning of 445 b.c., a Thirty Years’ Truce with 
Sparta and her allies, by which they consented ^hirty Years* 

■ to abandon all the acqTiisitions which they had 445 *3 ’ q 
. made in Peloponnesus, and to leave Megara to 
j be included among the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta, TJiib 
I peace was negotiated with Sparta by CaHias, who ufterwaids 
I pi’oceeded to Susa and concluded a peace with Persia also. 
j Long afterwards the Athenians asserted that by tliis tieaty, 
i which was wrongly called the “Peace of Cimon,” they liad 
f extorted terms which bound the Persian ships never to enter 
? tlie sea of Marmora or the Aegean. But it is clear tjiat this was 
j an invention. The war was stopped by agreement on both sides, 

' but no stipulations were made for the future. 

From the Thirty Years’ Truce to the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, few political events of any importance occurred. 
Cimon had been succeeded in the leadership of 
the Conservative party by Thuc3^dides, son of | 

Melesias (to be distinguished carefully from the p^eScles ’ " 
gi’cat historian Thucydides, son of Olorus) ; and * ' 

the conservative policy was, as before, friendship with Sparta 
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aud more moderate yiewB of the xVtheuian sway over tlie allies. 
But flic aims of Sparta wore too much at variauee with tliose of 
Athens to make a real friendship possiblCj and the Athenian 
people had no mind to recede from their supremacy over the 
ibiands. Now that war with Persia was over, it must be an 
empire or nothing at all. Thucydides, who was, moreover, a 
man of no great capacity, failed to make any stand against 
Pericles, and was ostracised in 443. ’ During these fourteen 
years, therefore (445-431 B.c.), Pericles continued to direct 
aifairs* His views were magnideent. Athens was to become 
the capital of Greece, and the cejitre of art and refinement. In 
appearance the city was to be rendered worthy of the high 
position to which she aspired, by the beauty and splendour of 
her public buildings, by her works of art in sculpture, architec- 
ture, and painting, and by the pomp of her religious festivals. 
All tliese objects Athens was enabled to attain in an incredibly 
short space of time, through the genius and energy of her 
citizens and the vast resources at her command. No state has 
ever exhibited so much intellectual activity and so great a pro- 
gress in art as %vas displayed by Athens in the period which 
elapsed between the Thirty Years’ Truce and the breaking out 
of the Peloponnesian war* She w^as the seat and centre of 
Greek literature. The three great tragic poets of Greece 
were natives of Attica. Aeschylus, the earliest of the three, 
had recently died in Sicily ; but Sophocles was now at the full 
height of liis r(?putation, ami Euripides was proving himself a 
worthy rival. Aristophanes, the greatest of the Greek comic 
poets, was also horn in Attica, and exliibited plays soon after 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian wcr. Herodotus, the Father 
of History, diough a native ot Uahearnassus in Asia Minor, 
lived some ^time at Atliens, and accuinpanied a colony which 
tiie Athenians sent to Tiiurli in Italy. Thucydides, tlui gnaitest 
of Greek liisiorians, was an Athenian, and was a young man at 
this time. 


Among the subjects and allies united with Athens by the 
Goniederacy of Delos, her sway was borne with growing 'Itrcon- 
tent. One of the chief causes of tliis d:s^;iti-l.ie 
Biscoateat ox , amount of the Iriitutt' o.vuied bs 


suhjoot allies.* 


the Athenians, as well as ihetr ,i|i}>lieatii)n of {Ik* 


proceeds* In the time of Aristeides and Chuon, wlien an aeti\e 
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war was carried on against the Persians, tlie sum annually 
collected amounted to 460 talents. In the time of Pericles, 
although that war had been brought to a close, the tribute had 
nevertheless increased to the annual sum of 600 talents. Another 
grievance was that the subject allies had been deprived of much 
of their jurisdiction, and many of their lawsuits were transferred 
to Athens, as, for instance, the trial of offences involving capital 
punishment. Besides all these causes of complaint, the allies 
had often to endure the oppressions and exactions of Athenian 
officers, as well as of the rich and powerful Athenian citizens 
settled among them. 

In 440 B.c. Samos, one of the thiee independent allies already 
mentioned, revolted from Athens ; but even this island was no 
match for the Athenian power. Pericles, who 
sailed against the Samians in person, defeated S-evolt and 
their fleet in several engagements, and forced the ® 

city to capitulate. The Samians were compelled to 
raze their fortifications, to surrender their fleet, to give hostages 
for their future conduct, and to pay the expenses of the war. 




Pkricliis (from tlie bust in tbe British I^ruseum). 


CHAPTER X. 

<'Arsi:.s OF riiE peloponxksian war, and its beginning. 

The triumphs and the power of Athens were regarded with 
fear and joalous}^ hy other Urcek states. In particular, Corinth 
, , bore a grudge since her defeat in the war about 

TSopoanesian -‘'^Cuiua (^sce p. 80 ) which had left the Corintliian 
commerce dependent on tlie will of the Athenians ; 
and Sparta was galled by the feeling that since 
the growth of the Atljenian maritime empire she herself was 
reduced to a place of subonlinate importance in Greece, Further 
materials for dissensioti wore provided by the discontent of the 
subject allies, and by the ill-will which Thebes always bore 
towards Atliens. f4astly, the IVIegarians wore incensed biKuxusc 
Athens bud excluded them from her markets, nominally on 
account of disputes about encroachment on frontier lands and 
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the harbouring of fugitive slaves, but really in retaliation of Ihe 
revolt of Megara from the Athenian alliance in 445 b c. 

The immediate cause for war was found in the quarrel between 
Corinth and Corcyra. On the coast of Illyria, near the site of 
the modern Durazzo, the Corcyraeans had founded the city 
of Epidamnus. Corcyra (now Corfu) was itself a colony of 
Corinth ; and though long at enmity with its mother country, was 
forced, according to the custom of the Greeks in such matters, 
to select the founder of Epidamnus from the Corintliians. 
Accordingly Corinth became the metropolis of Epidamnus as 
well as of Corcyra. At the time of wdiich we speak, the 
Epidamnians, being hard pressed by the Illyrians, led by some 
oligarchical exiles of their own cit}", applied to Corcyra for 
assistance, which the Corcyraeans refused. The Epidamnians 
then obtained help from the Corinthians. The Corcyraeans, 
highly resenting this interference, attacked the Corinthian fleet 
between Cape Actium and Leucimrad, the promontory of 
Corcyra, and gained a signal victory (434 b.c.). ' 

Deeply humbled by this defeat, the Corinthians spent two 
years in active preparations for retrieving it. The Corcyraeans, 
who had not enrolled themselves either in the 
Lacedaemonian or Athenian alliance, and there- Athenian 
fore stood alone, were greatly alarmed at these Q^y^yra 
preparations. They now resolved to remedy this 
deficiency; and as Corinth belonged to the Lacedaemonian 
alliance, the Corcyraeans had no option, and were obliged to 
apply to Athens. The majority of the Athenians were ready 
to comply with their request; but in order to avoid an open 
infringement of the Thirty Years’ Truce, it was resolved to 
conclude only a defensive alliance with Corcyra: that i^, to 
defend the Corcyraeans in case their territories were actually 
invaded by the Corinthians, but beyond that not to lend thorn 
any active assistance. A small Athenian squadron of only 10 
triremes was despatched to Corcyra. Soon after their arrival 
a battle ensued off the islands of Sybota, on the coast of Epirus, 
between the Corinthian and Corcyraean fleets. After a hard- 
fought day, victory finally declared in favour of the Corinthians. 
The Athenians now abandoned their neutrality, and did all in 
their power to save the flying Corcyraeans from their pursuers. 
This action took place early in the morning ; and the Corinthians 
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firafiareil t*) iviiinv Iha atfack in the afternoon, when they saw 
in the. dislanee 2t) Athetuan vesst*ls, whieh they believed to bo 
the advanced ^irnard of a still lar^^er fleet. They accordingly 
salletl away to the coast of Epirus ; hut linding that the Athenians 
did ind nnain to undertake ohensivo operations against them, 
I law de.parti^d homewards with tlieir whole fleet. These events 
look place In the year 432 h.o. 

The t ’tsrinthians were naturally Ineensed at the conduct of 
Athens ; rind it i.s not surprising that they should have watched 
for aii opportunity of revenge. This was soon 
pSaae? aifordod them by tlie enmity of the Alacocloman 
prince l^erdieeas towards the Athenians. lie in- 
cited her tributaries upon the coast of Macedonia to revolt, 
including Potidaea, a town seated on tite isthmus of PallenA 
Fotidaca, though lunv a tributary of Athens, was originally a 
colony of the (forint hians, and received from them certain annual 
magistrates. The Corinthians gave them the same advice as 
Pordiccas, and even '-cut ‘JOnO men under Aristeus to help them, 
wb»n’eupou tl)c l^>tida<\ins openly raised the standard of revolt 
(432 B.m). A pow(‘rful Athenian armament was despatched to 
the coast of !ifacjedonia and laid siege to Potidaea. 

Aleanwhile the Laccilacmoniaiis, urged on all sides by the 
complaints of their allies against Athena, summoned a general 
Congress of meeting of llie Peloponnesian confederacy at 
Peloponnesian t^iairta. The Corinthians, whose commercial 
states, 432 jealousy was a main cause of the war, took the 
chief part in the debate ; hut other members of 
the confederacy bad also grievances to alk‘ge against Athens. 
Foreniost among these vere the Alegarians, wlio complained that 
thc'-ir commerce had been mined by the decree of the Athenians 
whii'li exclud<}d them frotn Athenian ports. The Lacedaemonians 
decided upon war unless Athens would humble herself; and the 
congmss pass-'^Ml a y ‘^olutinu the same effect, thus binding the 
Vvhole P(Joponi.’.*sian “iOifiMhoacy to the same policy, 

Fericlee, notwithstatiding his influence ami power, had many 
enemies in Athens, who thoufght that the dislike of Ihe Atheoiain' 
to war w<mld make this a good op]<i>rtunity lor 
attacking him. P(‘ricles, after divorcing a vvif(‘ 
with wdiom he had livtMl mdia]>]4Iv, t(M4< his 
mistress Aspasia to his house, and dwelt svith her till his death* 
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She was distinguished not only for her beauty, but also for 
her learning and accomplishments. Her friendship with 
Anaxagoras, the celebrated Ionic philosopher, was made a 
handle for wounding Pericles. The religion of Greece, 
notwithstanding its freedom, was capable of producing bigots : 
and even at Athens it was not always safe to question or expose 
absurdities in the popular mythology. Anaxagoras w'as indicted 
for impiety. Aspasia was included in the same charge, and 
dragged before the courts of justice. Anaxagoras prudently fled 
from Athens, and thus probably avoided a fate which a similar 
accusation afterwards brought upon Socrates. Pericles himself 
pleaded the cause of Aspasia. He was indeed indirectly impli- 
cated in the indictment; but he felt no concern except for 
Aspasia, and on this occasion the proud and reserved statesman, 
whom the most violent storms of the assembly could not deprive 
of his self-possession, was for once seen to shed tears. His 
appeal to the jury was successful, but another tiial still awmited 
him. An indictment was preferred against his friend, the gTeat 
sculptor Pheidias, for embezzlement of the gold intended to 
adorn the celebrated ivory statue of Athena ; and according to 
some, Pericles himself was included in the charge of peculation. 
Whether Pericles was ever actually tried on this accusation is 
uncertain ; but at all events, if he was, there can be no doubt 
\ that he was honourably acquitted. The gold employed in the 
statue had been fixed in such a manner that it could be detached 
'.and weighed, and Pericles challenged his accusers to the proof. 
But Pheidias did not escape so fortunately. There were other 
circumstances which rendered him unpopular, and amongst them 
the fact that he had introduced portraits both of himself and 
Pericles in the sculptures which adorned tlie frieze of the 
Parthenon. Pheidias died in prison before the day of trial 
(4S2 B.C.). 

It is a remarkable proof of the extent to which Pericles 
intluenced his countrymen by his speeches that, eseii in this 
time of unpopularity, he persuaded them to refuse the demands 
of Sparta. These were, that the grievances of Megara should 
be redressed, and that the subject allies of Athens, including ‘ 
Aegina and Potidaea, should be independent and free to secede 
if they chose. Pericles, who saw clearly that nothing but the 
complete dissolution of the Athenian empire would satisfy the 
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jealoHPy of her rivals, iiiclaccd his countiy men to reject the terms 
offered by the Spartan envoys. 

Before any actual declaration of war, iiostiliiies were begun in 
the spring of 431 b.o. by a treacherous attack of the Thebans 
upon Plataea. Though Boeotians by descent, 
ou Plataeans di<I not belong to the Boeotian 

431 B,C. ^ league, but had long been in alliance with the 
Athenians, and were consequently regarded with 
hatred by the Thebans. A small faction of oligarchs in Plataea, 
will) were in treasonable correspondence with Thebes, secretly 
admitted a body of 300 Thebans into the town at night ; but the 
attempt proved a failure ; the citizens flew to arms', and in the 
morning all the Thebans were either slain or taken prisoners. 

War was now fairly kindled. AH Greece looked on in suspense 
as its two leading cities 'were about to engage in a strife of which 
no man could foresee the end. It ^vas, as has 
^ principles and races. Athens 

■was a champion of democracy, Sparta of aris- 
tocracy; Athens represented the Ionic tribes, Sparta the Dorian; * 
the former were fond of novelty, the latter Avere conservative 
and stationary; Athens had the command of the sea, Sparta 
Avas stronger upon land. On the side of Sparta Avas ranged the 
Avhole of Peloponnesus, except Argos and Acliaia (who were 
neutral), the Megarians on the istlimus, the Boeotians, Phocians, 
and Opuntian Locrians in central Greece, and on the Avest coast 
the Ambraciots, Leucadians, and Anactorians, as being colonies 
of Corinth. The allies of Athens, Avith the exception of the 
Thessalians, Acanianians, l^fesscniaus at Naupactiis, and 
Plataeans, Avere all insular, and consisted chiefly of the Chians, 
Le.sbians, (‘orcyraeans, and Zacyntbians, and shortly afterwards 
of the Ciphallenians* To these must be added her tributary 
toAviis on the coasts of Thrace and Asia Minor, together Avitli 
all the islands north of Crete, except Melos and Thera. In land 
forces the Peloponnesians wove hy far the stronger ; but on the 
sea the Athenians had no less superiority, and they had grt*at 
resources of Avcalth. 

The Peloponnesians began the Awir in June, 431 mo., by ai! 
invasion of Attica, Avitli a large army, under the command of 
the fspartan king Archidamus. Pcnolcs liadAA'ith some difllculty 
persuaded the rural inhabitants of Attica to abandon their 
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houses, and secure themselves and their movable proper!}^ within 
tlie walls of Athens. Archidamus advanced as far as Acliarnao. 
a flourishing Attic borough situated only about 
seven miles from Athens. Here he encamped on of 

a rising ground within sight of the metropolis, 
and began to lay waste the country around, destroying the 
crops and homesteads, and cutting down the olive trees. He 
expected by that means to provoke the Athenians to battle ; but 
ho^ was disappointed. Notwithstanding the murmurs of the 
citizens Pericles remained firm, and steadily refused to venture 
|n engagement in the open field. The Peloponnesians retired 
fu'om Attica after still further ravaging the country ; and the 
athenians retaliated by making descents with their navy upon 
/arious parts of the coasts of Peloponnesus, and ravaging the 
territory of Megara. 

f Such were the results of the first campaign. From the method 
pi which the war was conducted it had become evident that it 
p'ould prove of long duration ; and the Athenians now proceeded 
CO provide for this contingency. It was agreed that a reserve 
hmd of 1000 talents should be set apart, which was not to be 
touched in any other case tlian an attack upon Athens by sea. 
Any citizen who proposed to make a different use of the' fund 
ncixrred thereby the punishment of death. With the same view 
t was resolved to reserve every year 100 of their best triremes, 
hlly manned and equipped. 

Towards the winter Pericles delivered, from a platform erected 
n the Ceraraeicus, a funeral oration over those who had fallen in 
he war. This speech, or at all events the substance of it, has 
)eeii preserved by Thucydides, who may possibly have heard it 
)ronounced. It is memorable for its eloquence and patriotisni, 
md gives a valuable sketch of Athenian manners and of the 
Vtlienian constitution. ; 

In the following year (430 n.c.) the Peloponnesians, under 
h’chiclamns, renewed their invasion of Attica. At the same 
ime the Athenians were attacked by a more « , . 

brmidable enemy. The plague broke out in 
iic crowded city. This terrible disorder, which Attica, 
ms supposed to have originated in Aethiopia, Plague of 
latl already desolated Asia and many of the -Athens, 
ountries around the MediteiTanean. A great proportion of 

II 
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tliHM) who Were MjiziMl hi from Aoven to nine <1uys. It 
attacktjh the moiital ihculties, and loany uf 
who re<:«>v<‘red iVoin it luul entirely lost their memory. 
Despair began to take ])o^-e^,';ll.n (d' the Alheuians. Home 
siispecied that the !*<*]«»[»onnesiaiJS had poisoiied the welk ; other<i 
atfiihnted the pestilence to tlie auger of Apollo. A drcatlfiilj 
states of moral dissolution followed. The sick were neglected i 
tie* dead w<tre tmhuried; whilst a great part of the popitlatiori 
who had liitherto eseape<l tlie disorder, expecting soon to lui 
attacked in turn, ahaadotied tltemselves to all manner of exeeftil 
and crime. The minihers carried off by tlie pestilence call 
h.udly be rNimated at less than a fonith of the whole poptilc'^- 
tion. 

Oppressed at once by war and pestilence, their lands desolate^Jl 
their homes iilied with mourning, it is not surprising tliat tIhI 
Athenians were seize<l with rage and despair, 
that they vented tlieir anger on Pericles, wlioni 
they deemed the author of their misfortunesj 
Ihit that statesman still adhered to liis plans 
with unshaken firmness. Thong] i the Lacedae- 
monians were in Attica, though the plague had already 
seized on Athens, he was vigorously pushing Ids schemes of 
oftensive operations. A foreign expedition might not only divert 
tlie popular mind, hut wmld prove beneficial by relieving the* 
crowded city of \airt of its population ; and aecordingly a tieei 
was fitted out, of wliich Pericles himself took the oommaml an-I 
which committed devastations upon various parts of the P*‘lc- 
ponuesian coast. r>ut, upon returning from ibis expedition, 
lAiieles found tbe public feeling more exasperated than before. 
Ihivoys ]:«'] even been despatched to Sparta to sue for jiewv. 
hut liad been dismissed witbout a hearing; a <lisap}fointmcnT 
which had rendered the populace still more furious. Jkricle'- 
succeeded in persuading Ins countrymen to proM.-cutc the war 
with vigour, hut his unpopularity still remained. I Os political 
01105010--, uf 'whom Pleon w’as the chief, took advantage of flik 
.slate of the pul *lic mind to bring against him a charge ofporu» 
ktiom Tiic main objocf of this itceiisation was to ineapiuiiTate’ 
him for the of Stmhjgns.’^ He was hrongbt hofmv Elm 

' Ti.c str.^v{4i, ur rals/" w« n; i‘*'i in unnunll.v, ib*y 

iivUiilif mofet unpujl.un olUu s < wmliUting tln' fniu turns of w ar xiuulhO'T' 

find ion-igti loaiS-t' i, htivi^sir th# iiiusi'je'inh'Uue ef all \ui.rhku pivparatUiL*., the 
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law courts on tiiis charge, and sentenced to pay a tine ; soon 
after this came a turn of popular feeling in his favour and 
against peace: lie was re-elected Strategus, and regained his 
old influence. 

But he was not destined long to enjoy this return of popu- 
larity. His life was now closing in, and its end was clouded 
oy a long train of domestic misfortunes. The epidemic deprived 
him not only of many friends, hut of several near relations, 
amongst whom were his sister and his two legitimate sons, 
Xanthippus and Paralus. The death of Paralus W’as a severe 
blow to him. During the funeral ceremonies, as he placed a 
garland on the body of this his favourite son, he was completely 
overpowered by his feelings and wept aloud. He was now left 
without an heir. By Aspasia, however, he had an illegitimate 
son who bore Ms own name. This son the Athenians now 
legitimised, wishing to give what comfort they could to their 
great leader. 

After this period it was vitli difficulty that Pericles was 
persuaded by his friends to take any active part in public 
aftairs ; nor did he survive more than a twelve- 
month. An attack of the plague was succeeded 
by a low fever, which undermined his strength. ^29 b.O.^ 

As he lay apparently unconscious on his death- 
bed, the friends who stood around it were engaged in recalling 
his exploits. The dying man inten’upted them. What you 
praise in me,” he said, ‘‘ is partly the result of good fortune, 
and at all events common to me with many other commanders : 
What I chiefly pride myself upon you have not noticed — no 
Athenian ever wore mourning through me.” 

The influence which Pericles exercised for so long a period 
over a keen-witted but fickle people like the xAtlienians, is a gTea| i 
proof of his intellectual siipeiiority. This hold on the pubii| 
affection is to be attributed partly to his great eloquence and partly 
to the confldenee wffiich, in spite of intervals of dislike, the people 
really felt in his strong and consistent policy. Cicero regards 
him as the first example of an almost perfect orator, at once 
delighting the Athenians with his style, and ovei'powering thefif 
!)y the force of his arguments. He seems, indeed, to have 

control of finances for that purpose, and the power of convening the popular 
assembly and bringing before it matters relating to foreign states. They might 

jut in cumnitiod uf armies 'm the held, but did not necessarily do so. 
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*siHgiila% coiulmied the power of persHiisiou with that more 
rapid and ahriipi style of oratory which lakes an andicince hy 
btorui and delies all resistance, lie had hronght the Athenian 
democrac}’ to its completest form, and aimetl at maintaining its 
Hapremaey in (Ireoee. And thoiigii the war in wliicli lie left 
her involved utterly dejmved her of tin's supremacy, it must he 
recollected, first, that the war ]iroha})ly could not have lieon 
s.ih‘]y iuoidcih and secondly, Unit the fatal mistakes which led 
to her ruin were committed after the death of Pericles and in 
defance of die advice wdiich he Iiad given. If his iinperial 
jiolicy failed, hc was brilliantly snceossful in his determination 
tc make her supreme in literature and art. What outward 
form lie ga'.c to Athens and what place the age of Perides iiolds 
in (Jreek literature will he notici-d in later chapters. 

In the third year of the war (42U b.c.) hy sea the Atlienian 
admiral, PJiormio, won brilliant victories in the Corinthian gulf 
Victories of Lacedaemonian feet wliicii had 

Ihormio: gathered there to attempt the reduction of the 

Siege of Acarnanians. On land the chief scene of the 

Mataea. Boeotia. Archidamus directed his 

whole force against the ill-fate.d town of Plaiaea. The 
! siege that ensued is one of the most memoralde in the annals 
of Grecian warfare. Plataca was but a small city; most of its 
, inhabitants had left it, and its garrison consisted of only 400 
>' citi/.ens and 80 Athenians, together wi(h 110 women to manage 
i their household aflkirs. ^ Yet this small force set at defance 
I the whole army of the PclopoDnesians, The besiegcu's tried 
to enter the town by building a mound up to the level of 
the walls ; hut the Plaiacnns foiled them by raising their walls, 
by mining so as to withdraw the earth from tlm mound, and 
fiially hy Imildiiig an interior crescent-sluipcd wall at the point 
threatened liy the mound. The t^jiartans then turned the siege 
into a blockade, and built double walls of eireumvallation with 
towers at intervals and a double ditch. Thus the Plataoans 
endured a hlockude of two years, /hiring which the Athenians 
attempted nothing far their relict^ In the second year about 
half the garriMin eflccted their escape, <*ro'isiug the enemies' 
walls by means of sealing ladders (ui a <luk ami Simmy night, 
dive rest w( re ohligcd to surrender shortly afterwards {427 n.i’.), 
Tiiese 200 Jlutacaiis and 25 Atheulnus were now arraigned 
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before five judges sent from Sparta. Their indictment was 
framed in a way which precluded the possibility of escape 
They^were simply asked “ Whether, during the present war, 
they iiad lendered any assistance to the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies ? ” Each man was called up separately before the 
judgment-seat, and the same question having been put to him 
and of course answered in the negative, he ^vas immediately led 
aw ay to execution. The towm of Plataea was transferred to the 
Thebans, who a few months afterwards levelled all the private 
buildings to the ground. Thus was Plataea blotted out from 
the map of Greece (427 b.c.). In recording the fall of Plataea 
we have anticipated the order of events. 


The most important event in the fourth year of the ^var ^428 
B.c.) was the revolt of Mitylen^ the capital of Lesbos, and of 
the greater part of that island. The Athenians 


sent out a fleet wdiich blockaded Mitylene both and 

by sea and land. The Peloponnesians promised of Mt^f 
their assistance ; but from various causes their ^ 


fleet was unable to reach the place. Meanw’hile the provisions 
of the towm w'cre exhausted, and it was therefore resolved, as a 
last expedient, to make a sally. With this view even the men 
of the lower classes were armed with the full armour of the 
hoplites. But this produced a very different result from what 
had been intended. The great mass of the Mityleneans 
regarded their own oligarchical government with suspicion, and 
now threatened that they would surrender the city to the 
Athenians. In this emergency the Mitylenean government 
perceived that their only chance of safety lay in anticipating the 
people. They accordingly opened negotiations with Paches, the 
Athenian commander, and a capitulation Tvas agreed upon by 
which the city was to be surrendered and the fate of its 
inhabitants to be decided by the Athenian Assembly. 

At Athens the disposal of the prisoners caused great debate. 
It was on this occasion that the leather-seller Cleon first comes 


prominently forward in Athenian affairs. If we Debates at 
may trust the picture drawn by the comic poet Athens on the 
Aristo])hanes, Cleon was a perfect model of a fate of 
low-born demagogue ; a noisy brawler, insolent ®fitylene. 


in his gestures, corrupt and venal in his principles. Much 
allowance must no doubt be made for comic licence and 
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^ration in ihh ]»ortrnil. I>iit <'vnii n cavieatiirn lur.ifi 
liav<‘ vSomo p-nnnds of truth for ]k\'-U, It \va^ this luan wliO' 
took the lead in the (h‘hate re^peetiiig th(‘ (lis|H).>al of tlie 
Mhyleiieuus, and iuadt‘ the horrihle |.iwhns«' tu put to death 
the 7f'ho!€ male populatioii of Mihlon.- i'\ loiriary age, and to 
seli the wouieu and children intu shivery. This motion iiC 
sia*eeede(l in canyingt and a trireme was inimediateh" (lospatoherl 
to Mihlene, conveying orders to PiH*lie> to carry the decree ini*' 
exeention. This harharoiis rcsolurion snade no diilereiice hetweeu 
the iiimc'cni ami the guilty ; and mi th(‘ morrow so general a 
feeling prevailetl of its injustice and inhnmanity, that the iiiagla- 
trate*. acceded to the prayer of the j^litylenean envoys and called 
a (roll assemhly. Kotwithstauding the violent o^iposltina of 
Cleon, the majority of the asscmhly reA*ersed their former decre*: 
and resolved tluit the hlityleneaus already in custody should Le 
put upon their trial, that the remainder of the pO}Milatioj 
sliuuld he spartMl. A second trireme was irnmedialoly de-[.ntchrd 
to Mityleiie, with orders to Paches to arrest the ex«‘uti'»n. The 
utmost speed was necessary, since the former trireme had a start 
of four and twenty iioiirs. Tlie oarsmen wore allowd hy turns 
only short intervals of rest, and tn.;k lieir fucal, coiisiNting of 
harley-meal steeped in wine and oil, a*^ they vsri at the oar. 
Happily the weather proved fuAmiirahle: and the crew, who 
had luu*u promised larg»* rewards in case they arrived in time, 
exerted iliemselves to deliver the nipneve, whilst the crew id* 
tlu‘ preeediiig vessel had conveyed the order for execiititui slowly 
and reluctantly. Yet even so the count ermnnd came cmh'just 
in tune. The d<‘cn*(* already in the hands of J^tehes, who 
wa> taking measure^ he; exi-c c.tion. Kveu now the punishment 

was hear}'. Thnngh the ma-'- (^filu* people was spared, a thou- 
sand of their leaders were put to death : ilte fm-tifieutions of 
llitylene were razed, anclherfleid delivered u]# to the Athenian', 
I Tim fate of the Ilutueans and IMityleneaiis atlords a painful 
j i’!:idration (‘f the mammrs of the age; hut these horrors were 
-Of f snrjMw^d inCeituia. A struggle took p!;n*'‘ i: 

iMaiul luavveei the aristocrat null and dmno- 
' * cratical parti<*s. The I'kcople at Itmgih obtained 

tiie mastery, and took extreim? vengeance on their opponents. 
The most sacred sam huirh alforiled no ]»n)teelion : the nearest; 
ties of blood and kindred were sacriiiced to civil hatred. In one 
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ca-e a fatlior sle^’ ever, hii! ovrn son. Tin- scenes of Lorror Iasi eel 
f: r ^eveii days. 

TLe sevoiitli year of the war (425 b.c.) was marked by an 



i' ipurtajit eveut. An Atiienian -fleet was detained hy Lari 
\v’eaTlier atPylos in Messenia, ou tlie ntodern bay 
of Kavarmo. Demosthenesj an active Athenian 
oflieer, who was on board the fleei, tlionglit it a 
good place on whicli to establish some of the 
hle;??eniaus from Naiipactus, since it was a strong positioiij from 
wliicl: they might annoy the Lacedaemonians, and excite revolt 
among ilieir Helot kinsmen. As the bad weather continued fur 
Some time, the soldiers on board were occupied, under the direc- 
tions of Demosthenes, in constructing a sort of rude fortification. 
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iiainrc of the groiiud was favourable for the work, and in 
live or six days a wall was thrown up sufficient for the purposes 
of defence. Domostlienes undertook to garrison the place ; and 
five ships and 200 hoplites were left behind with him. 

This insult to the Lacedaemonian territory caused alarm anti 
indignation at Sparta. The Peloponnesian fleet was ordered to 
Pylos ; and the Lacedaemonian commander 
occupied the small uninhabited and densely 
fort at Pylo^ wooded island of Sphactena, wdiich, with the 
exception of two nari‘ow channels on the iiortli 
and south, almost blocked up the entrance of the bay.*^' Between 
the island and the mainland was a spacious basin, in whicli the 
fleet took up its station. The Lacedaemonians lost no time in 
attacking the fortress, but were unable to effect a landing. 

Whilst tliey were preparing for another assault, they were 
surprised by tlie appearance of the Athenian fleet. They had 
neglected to secure the entrances into the hay; and, when the 
Athenian shi])s came sailing through both the undefended chan- 
nels, Biany of ilnur triiemes \vere still moored, and part of tlieir 
crews ashore. The battle whicli ensued was desperate. Both 
sides fonglit with extraordinary valour; hut victory at length 
declared for the Atlieiiians. Five Peloponnesian ships we]‘e 
captnrcil ; the rest were saved only by running them ashore, 
where they were protected l>y the Lacedaemonian army. 

1'he Atlicnians, thus masfers of tlie sea, were able to blockade 
the island of Bphacteria, in which the flower of the Lace- 
g . daenionian army was shut up, many of them 

blockaded by Bpartans of rank and importance. In so grave 
the Athenian an emergency messengers were sent to Sparta 
fleet. for advice. The Ephors themselves repaired 

to the spot; and, seeing no other means of escape, obtained 
an armistice for the purpose of negotiat'ng a peace at Athens. 
But the Athenians, at tiie instigation of (Jleon, made the most 
<'xtr<lvag^int d<^in;vjds, and hostilities were accordingly resumed* 
They were not, however, attended %vith any decisive result. 
Tlio hlockiuh' of Sphactena began iogn>wtc*dious and harassing. 
The snldi<‘Vs in the idmid coniinually received sujfplies of pro- 
VNinn< eiiht‘rf!^)m^\viIllmtM•s, Avho towtal skins filled with linseed 
aiel p<‘ppy-s(‘C‘il mixed with Imney. or from Helots, who, induced 
« .seii note at the etiC of the boojc* p. 254. 
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by the promise of large rewards, eluded the blockading squadron 
during da]*k and stormy nights, and landed their cargoes. The 
summer was last wearing away, and the storms of winter might 
necessitate the raising of the blockade altogether. Under these 
circumstances, Demosthenes began to contemplate a descent upon 
the island ; with which view he sent a message to Athens to ask 
for reinforcements, and to set forth the difficulties of the blockade. 

These tidings were distasteful to the Athenians, who had 
looked upon Sphacteria as an easy prey. They began to regret 
having let slip the opportunity for making a peace, 
and to vent their displeasure upon Cleon, their Scene in the 
adviser on that occasion. But Cleon laid the 
blame on the Strategi. His political opponent, 

Nicias, was then one of those officers, a man of quiet disposition 
and moderate abilities, but honest and incorruptible. Cleon now 
singled him out for his vituperation, and, pointing at him with 
his finger, exclaimed — “ It would be easy enough to take the 
island if our generals W’ere men. If I were General, I would do 
it at once ! ’’ The opposite party seized upon this remark, and 
he was answered by cries that he should go himself and try. 
Nicias, thinking probably to catch his opponent in his own trap, 
seconded the voice of the assembly by offering to place at his 
disposal whatever force he might deem necessary. Cleon at 
first endeavoured to avoid the dangerous honour thus thrust 
upon him. But the more he drew back the louder were the 
assembly in calling upon him to accept the office; and as XTicias 
seriously repeated his proposition, he adopted with a good grace 
what there was no longer any possibility of evading, and asserted 
that he would take Sphacteria within twenty days, and either 
kill all the Lacedaemonians upon it, or bring them prisoners to 
Athens. 


Never did general set out upon an enteiprise under circum- 
stances more singular ; but, what was still more extraordinary, 
fortune enabled him to make his promise good. 

In fact, as we have seen, Demosthenes had already 


resolved on attacking the island ; and when Cleon 
arrived at Pylos he found everything prepared for the assault. 
Accident favoured the enterprise. A fire kindled by some 
Athenian sailors, wdro had landed for the purpose of cooking 


their dinner, caught and destroyed the woods with which the 
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iMaiid v;as overgrown, and thus deprived the Lacedaemonians 
c>f oni‘ of their chief defences. Kevortheless such was the aw'e 
inspired by tlie reputation of tlic Sptirtan arms, that Demos- 
tlicnes considered it necessary to land about 10,000 soldiers of 
didereiit descriptions, although the Lacedaemonian force con- 
sided of only about 420 men. But this small force for a long 
while kept their assailants at bay; till some l\Iesseiiians, stealing 
r >iind by the sea-shore, over crags and clifis which the Lace- 
datunoniaus had deemed impracticable, suddenly appeared on 
tin* iiigl} ground which overhung their rear. They now begtan 
to give way, and would soon have been all slain ; 
th^B^artam ^'^C‘on and Demosthenes, being anxious to 
ia this island. prisoners to Athens, sent a herald 

to summon them to surrender. The Spartans, in 
t dn*L, of coinpliauco, dropped their sliields, and waved tlieh 
i'.tuds above tlieir beads. They requested, however, permission 
to eoiumuuicate with their countrymen on the mainland; who, 
idler two or three coramimications, sent them a final message — 
hi take counsel for themselves, but to do nothing disgraceful.” 
'i’be hurvivors thou surrendered* They were 202 in number, 
I2h nf whuni were Spartans belonging to families of high position 
In tlic state. By this surrender the prestige of the Spartan 
ann- was in a grcait degree dcstr 03 'ed. The Spartams were not, 
iiiiletMl, deemed iuvincil)le; but their previous feats, especially at 
TlK^nnopylac*, had inspired the notion that they would rather die 
iJiuii 3 'ield ; an opinion which could now no longer be eniortained 
i T'ou bad thus performed his ])romise. On the day after the 
’dciMiw' be and Demosthenes started with the prisoners for 
Athens, where they arrived wblun 20 diws from the time of 
rleoiiV ilepartiire. It w'as an impcndant success for the 
Atiwmans* The prison ers would serve not only as a hostage 
:ig,iin.4 fuiurt* invasions, but txho as a means for extorting 
ailvanlageoiis ciuidilions wiienever a ihmcc sliuuld be concluded 
Tin* viciiuy, moreover, eiia])led the Athenians to place P^dus 
in a better n>> Iniv of dcfimcc, and, by garrisoning it with 
M* M liliti fn-io >ia’{p;iclu->, to civutc- a stronghold whence 
l.-r !,!a jisiahi b(‘ oveiTUU aiul ravagcd at jileasure. The 
i .{■ .'.ho moni.ms tlannselvcs ’were so wmsible of these clangers, 
:l. it tlh'c .Mon rvtM .Ui-d messages to Athens to propose a peace^ 

w' w'lli »Mt "Uvee^'o. 
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The eighth year of the war (424 b c.) opened with hrilhant 
piospccts for the Athenians. Klated hy their good fortune, they 
aimed at nothing less than the recovery of all ’ 

the possessions which they had hold before the 
Thirty Years’ Truce. For tliis purpose they 
planned an expedition against Boeotia. But their luck began to 
turn. It had been planned that Demosthenes should march 
from the Corinthian Gulf and join Hippoci-ates, who commanded 
the main Athenian army in Boeotia. But this combination fell 
thiough, and Hippocrates was defeated by the Boeotians with 
gieat. loss at the battle of Delium, tlie greatest and most 
decisive engagement fought during the first" period of the war 
An interesting feature of the battle is that both Socrates and his 
pupil Alcibiades were engaged in it, the former among the 
lioplit&s, tlie latter in tlie cavalry. Socrates distinguished him- 
self by his bravery, and was one of those who, instead of 
throwing down their arms, kept together in a compact bodv, 
and repulsed the attacks of the pui suing horse. Alcibiades 
Stood hy him in the retreat. 

This disastrous battle was speedily followed hv the overthrow 
of the Athenian empire in Thrace. At the request of Perdiocas 
king of Macedonia, and of the Chalcidian towns, ^ 

who had sued for help against the Athenians,' Successes of 
Brasidas was sent by the Lacedaemonian govern- 
inent into Macedonia, at the head of a small bodv 
of troops. On his arrival in Macedonia lie proclaimed that lie 
w\as come to deliver the Greek cities from the tyrannous 
yoke of Athens. His bravery, iiis conciliatory manner, and his 
moderation, soon won over the allies of Athens in that quarter. 
A-Canthus and Stageirus hastened to open their gates to him * 
and early in the ensuing winter, by means of forced marches, he 
suddenly appeared before the important Athenian colonv of 
Auiphipolis on the Slrymon. The Athenian party” in the town 
summoned to their assistance Thucydides, the historian, who 
was then general in those parts. Thucydides hastened' with 
seven ships .from Thasos, and succeeded in securing Eion 
at the mouth of tlie Stiymon; but Amphipoiis, which lay 

little higher up the river, had already surrendered to 
Brasidas. For his want of vigilance on this*^ occasion, Thucy- 
dides was, on the motion of Cleon, sentenced to banishment. 
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iUid spent the following twenty years of his life in exile. TorOiuh 
Heiund, arul other towns also revolted from Athens. 

In the following year (422 r.j^) Cleon was sent to Macedonia 
to recover the Athenian depeudeiicicSj and especially Amphipolis. 
Inexperienced in war, and liaving now no Demosthenes to direct 
his inovomcnts, Cleon was thrown completely off his guard by a 
very ordinary stratagem on the part of Brasidas, who contrived 
to conceal all evidence of activity. Cleon suffered his troops 
to fall Into disorder, till he was suddenly surprised by the 
news that Brasidas was preparing for a sally, Cleon at once 
ivsolved to retreat. But he conducted his i*etreat in the most 
disorderly manner. Ilis left wing liad already filed off, and his 
centre with straggling ranks was in tlie act of following, when 
Brasidas ordered the gates of the town to be flimg open, an<I, 
ru-^'liiiig out at the head of only 150 chosen soldiers, charged the 
retreating columns in flank. Thej’’ were immediahily routed; 
hut Brasiilas received a inorfal wound and was carried off the 
field. Cleon fled on the approach of the enemy, but was pursued 
and slain hy a Thracian peltast. In spite, however, of the flight 
of their general, the right wing inaiutained their ground for a 
consideralih^ lime, till some cavalry and peltasts issuing from 
Ainphi[)«)lis attacked them in flank and routed them. Only half 
of the Athenian forces reached Kion in safety. Brasidas was 
earned into Am|>liipolis, ami lived long enough to receive the 
ridings of his victory, lie was buried within tlie walls with 
great military pomp in the centre of the market-place ; he was 
I ro« 1)1 lint d founder of the town (olmaT-ijs) ; and was worshipped 
as a hero with animal gnuos and sacrifices. 


By the <leath of Brasidas and Cleon the two chief opponents 
uf peace wer<i removed. The Athenian Xioias, and the Spartan 


lha Feaea 
nf Mkias. 


king Pleistoauax, zealously forwarded the nego- 
tiatifins, and in the spring of the year me. 421 a 
peace for yt*ars, commonly called the Peace 


OF Nicias, was concluded on the basis of a mutual restitution of 


prisoners and plac»is ^'antured *luring the war. 



CHAPTER XL 


THE PELOPONNESIAX WAK. — SECOND PEEIOD, FEOM THE PEACE 

OF HICIAS TO THE DEFEAT OF THE ATHEKI.i>;S IX SICILA 

421-413 B.c. 

The Peace of Nicias broke off the main sb'uggle between Sjjarta 
and Athens for about six years; but tins interval was not one 
of peace within the Peloponnese. Argos had 
prospered in the thirty years of peace with Sparta I-e^gue of 
now terminated, and revived her old claims to 
supremacy. She found adherents in the allies ^ 
of Sparta, who were dissatisfied wdth the terms of peace, and a 
confederacy was foimed headed by Argos, and including Corinth. 
Elfe, Mantinea, and Chalcidicd. 

Between Sparta and Athens tliemselves matters were far from 
being on a satisfactory footing. Sparta confessed her inability 
to compel the Boeotians and Corinthians to accede 
to the peace, or even to restore the town of taken 
Amphipolis. Athens consequently refused to 
evacuate Pylos, though she removed the Helots ^ 
and Messenians from it. In the negotiations which ensued 
respecting the surrender of Pylos, Alcibiades took a prominent 
part. Ihis extiaordinary man had already obtained immense 
influence at Athens. Young, rich, handsome, profligate, and 
clever, Alcibiades was tire model of fashion to the young’ men 
nf Athens, and a favourite of the masses of the people, whom he 
dazzled by his briUianoy. On the death of his father Cleinias, his 
kinsman Pericles had become Iris guardian. From earlv youth 
his conduct was marked by violence, recklessness, and vanity, 
lie delighted in astonishing the more sober portion of the citizens' 
by his capricious and extravagant feats. Nothing could cheek 
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the fancy of the moment, lie strikes a schoolmaster because he 
does not possess a copy of Homer, a clioregus because he is his 
rival in the theatre ; iui tears up in a court of law the indictment 
against a poet whom ho patronizes. The party of Nicias dis* 
triist( 3 d liiin, hut tlie jample generally were amused by liis 
impetuosity, and overlooked the fact that at the bottom of it 
was the utter want of restraining principle which marked his 
wliole life. He was utterly destitute of morality, whether public 
or iirirate, Hi it his vices were partly redeemed by some brilliant 
qualities. He possessed both buhluess of design and vigour of 
action ; ami, though scarcely more than thirty at the time of 
which we are now speaking, he had already on several occa- 
sions disiingiiished himself by his bravery, llis ambition led 
him to desire skill in oratory: with this view he frequented 
the schools of Prodicus, Protagoras, and above all of Socrates, 
and had made himself a fairly tcdling speaker. Ilis popularity 
was conlirined liy the credit which lie won for Athens at the 
first Olympic games after peace was made (410 b.u.), where he 
entered the uupi(M>.>don1<‘d numher of seven four-horse chariots, 
and gained the iiivi and r>econ»l prizes. 

Such was the nuin who now opposed the ajiplication of the 
Lacedaemoniau ambassadors. Their reception had been so 
favourable, that Alcibiadcs, alarmed at the prospect of their 
success, n.^sorted to a trick in order to defeat it. He called upon 
the Lacedaemoniau envoys, and advised tliem not to tell the 
AhSembly that they were iiinushed with full powers, as in tliat 
ease the peo[>lc vouhl bully them into extravagant concessions, 
'out ratlier to say that tliey were merely come to discuss and 
report. He }a-omisecl, if they did so, t.o speak in their favour, 
and induce the* A^^'icmhly to give up Pylos. Accordingly on the 
next day, wIi-mj iiu3 amba^^<ulors were introduced into the 
Assembly, Alcibiatles, assuming his blandest tone, asked them 
on wlmt fooling they came? The ambassadors, who only a day 
or two bt'fon* hud told Xiclas and the vSenate that they were 
come as })lcni]iorcntiari«*-!, miw rlcclnred that they were not 
authorized to 'Mun'linhu iuu only to negotiate and dis<tuss, A 
universal hur-T of imlLiiation broke forth at this exhibition of 
Hpartan duplicity. Aicibiades, affecting to be surprised, was 
loudest in his inycrTuo's against the poriidy of the Lacedae- 
monians. 
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By these means Alcibiacles procured the completion of a treaty 
of alliance for 100 years with' Argos, Elis, and' 

Mantinea (420 B.c.), in spite of the opposition of with 

Nicias and Iiis party, who wished to secure the 
peace with Sparta. 

After two years of skirmishing, rather than of serious warfare, 
in the Peloponnesus, the Lacedaemonians found it necessary ro 
act with more vigour ; and accordingly in 418 b.c. 
they assembled a very large army, under the com- 2^ 

mand of the Spartan king, Agis. The Boeotians, 
with wdioni Sparta had made an alliance, sent a contingent of 
1000 men. In the first part of the campaign he had the Argive 
army completely at his mercy, but w’as induced, by ofiers of 
submission from Argos, to let them escape. These offers were 
retracted wdien Athenian reinforcements arrived at Argos, and 
Agis was sent to atone, if he could, for his former mistake. A 
decisive battle was fought near Mantinea, in which he gained a 
brilliant victory over the Argives and their allies. This battle 
and that of Delium were the two most important engagements 
that had yet been fought in the Peloponnesian 'war. Although 
the Athenians fought on ihe side of the Argives at Maniinea, 
the peace between Sparta and Athens continued to be nominally 
observed. 

In 41G B.c. the Athenians attacked and conquered Melos, 
which island and Thera were the only islands in the Aegean 
not subject to the Athenian supremacy. The 
Melians having refused to submit, their capital 
was blockaded by sea and land, and after a siege 
of some months surrendered. On the proposal, as it appears, of 
Alcibiades, all the adult males were put to death, the women 
and children sold into slavery, and the island colonized afre.-^h 
by 500 Atlienians. This horrible proceeding was the more 
indefensible, as the Athenians, having attacked the Meliaiis in 
lime of peace, could not pretend that they were justified by the 
custom of wav in slaying the prisoners. It was the crowning act 
of insolence and cruelty displayed during their empire. 

But from this point the power of the Athenian empire began 
to decline, and the event destined to produce that catastrophe — 
the interference of the Athenians in the affairs of Sicily— was 
already in progress. A quarrel had broken out between Sege.'ita 
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liiid Selmus, cite near the western extremity of Sicily. Seliiuis 
was aided by Syracuse , and the Segcstaeaiis appealed to the 
Athenians, representing how great a blow it 
^terv^tion Athens if the Dorians became pre- 

ia Sicily dominant in Sicily, and joined the Poloponncsiau 
confederacy. They undertook, if the Athenians 
would send an armament to their assistance, to provide the 
funds for the prosecution of tixe war. Their most powerful 
advocate was Alcihlades, who dreamed of annexing all the states 
of Sicily to tlie Athenian empire. The more prudent Nicias 
and his party threw their weight into the opposite scale. But 
the Athenian assembly, dazzled by tiie idea of so splendid an 
enterprise, decided on despatching a large fleet under Kicias, 
Alcibiades, and Lamachus to help Segesta, and to establish the 
influence of Athens througliout Sicily, by whatever means might 
be found practicable. 

The expedition was on the point of sailing, when the city was 
startled by sudden and mysterious event. At every door in 
w ^ Athens, at the corners of streets, in the market- 

the Hermae^ place, before temples, gymnasia, and other }aiblic 
places, stood Ilermae, that is, busts of the god 
Hermes placed on a quadrangular pillar of marble about the 
height of a man. 'When the Athenians rose one morning towards 
the end of 3hiy, 415 me., it was found that all these figures had 
bc‘en hacked out of all shape during the niglit. Tiie act inspired 
political, as well as religious, alarm. It seemed to indicate a 
uulespread ('(uispiracy, for so sudden and general a mutilation 
must have been the work of many hands. Tiie sacrilege miglit 
only he a preliminary attempt of some powerful citizen to seize 
the despotism, and suspicion was directed to Alcibiades. It is 
unlikely that Ahilaades had anytiung to do with it. He was 
bufllcienily occupicnl with his Bicilian schemes, and It is not 
iini.o-'dhle thiit the outrage was raTanged hy his enemies ti> 
prevent him from carrying them out. A public board was 
appiiinted to exanum^ witnesses, which did not, indeed, succeed 
in eliciting any fads bearing on the uetuul subject of inqulrv', 
but obtained evidence respeiding former act- of impituv eom- 
mitted in drunken frolics, in these Alcdaades w.is 

impliraiod : ainl ihuugh the ileei was on the very eve of dc‘par« 
lure, a citl/wn I’o-t* in the assembly and accused Alcibiades of 
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having profaned the Eleusinian mysteries by giving a represen- 
tation of them in a private house, producing in evidence the 
testimony of a slave. Alcibiades denied the accusation, and im- 
plored the people to have it investigated at once. His enemies, 
hovrever, had sufficient influence to get the inquhy’ postponed, 
so that they might press the accusation in his absence. 

The Athenian fleet, consisting of 100 triremes, and having on 
board 1500 chosen Athenian hoplites, as well as auxiliaries, at 
length set sail, and proceeded to Corcyra, where 
it was joined by the other allies in tire month of 
July, 415 B.c. At Ehegium the generals received 
the discouraging news that Segesta was unable to contribute 
more than thirty talents. A stoiy is told that the Segestaeans 
had tricked the Athenian envoys into a belief in the wealth of 
their city by showing them silver-gilt vessels as gold, and by 
inviting them to banquets in difterent private houses, in each of 
which all the plate that could be collected in Segesta was set out. 

In the council of war -which followed, Nicias advised that, 
since they had been misled by the promises of Segesta, they 
should merely extort terms from Selinus and 
return home. This -vmuld have been unambitious, fa^ai 
but at least did not endanger the Athenian po-wer. ^ ® 

The bolder plan of Lamachus, to make a sudden attack on 
S^Tacuse, as yet unprepared, might have succeeded ; just as, in 
the Crimean war, an immediate attack upon Sebastopol after 
the battle of the Alma might have pi’oved the best strategy. 
The plan of Alcibiades, which -was adopted, involved the delays 
which enabled Syracuse to strengthen herself, and proved the 
ruin of Athens. This plan w^as to remain in Sicily and collect 
more allies, and then to attack Sjvacuse. 

Kaxos joined the Athenians, and shortly after-wards they 
obtained possession by suqDrise of the important city of Catana, 
which was now made the head-quarters of the armament. Here 
an unwelcome message greeted Alcibiades. After his departure 
from Athens, Thessalus, the son of Cimon, indicted him for 
profanation of the Eleusinian mysteries. The Salaminia, or 
state trireme, was despatched to Sicily, with orders for Alci- 
biades to come home and stand his trial. The commander of 
the Salaminia was, however, instructed not to seize his person, 
but to allow him to sail in his own trireme. Alcibiades availed 
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himself of this privilege to eftect his escape. When the ships 
arrived at Thiirii in Italy, he slipped away, and contrived to 
elude the sear<‘h that was made after him. Nevertheless, though 
ahsent, he was arraigned at Athens, and condemned to death ; 
his property was confiscated ; and the liluinolpidae, who presided 
over the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, pronounced 
upon liim the curses of the gods. On hearing of his sentence 
Alcihiades is so id to have exclaimed, will show them that I 
am still alive.” 

Tliree months ha<l now been frittered away in Sicily, during 
which the Athenians had done little or nothing, if we except 
the acrpiisition of Naxos and Catana. Nicias now resolved to 
make an attempt upon Syracuse. By a false message that the 
tkitanaeans were ready to assist in expelling the Athenians, he 
induced the Syracusans to proceed thither in great force, and lie 
availed himself of their absence to sail with his whole fleet into 
the iireat Harbour of Syracuse, where he landed near the mouth 
of the Aiiapus. The Syracusans, wiien tliey found that they 
had been deceived at Catana, marched back and offered Nicias 
battle in his new position. He accepted it, and gained tire 
victory ; after wliicli he retired to Catana, and subsequently to 
Naxos into winter <piarter.s. The expedition, however, brought 
no real advantage to the Athenians, hut rather the contrary, 
since it roused the Syracusans to greater activity, and induced 
them to employ the winter in preparations for defence. They 
also des[»atched envoy to Corinth and Sparta to solicit assist- 
ance, and at Sparta they found an unexpected advocate. 

Al(‘ibiaih‘s, having crossed from Thnrii to Cyllcne in Pelo^ 
ponric'-ns, i«'''ei\cd a special invitation to proceed to Sparta. 

I [ero he revealed all tlie plans of Athens, and 
Alcihiades exhorted the Lacedaemonians to frustrate them, 
advises the purpose he advised them to send an 

Spartans. Sicily, under the command of a Spartan 

general, and, by way of causing a diversion, to esiablisli a fortifled 
post at Decelda in the Attic territory. The Spartarm fell in 
with these views, and resolved to send a force to the assistance 
ol Syracuse in the spring, under the command of Gylippus. 

Nicias, Iiaving received reinforcements from Atliens in tlio 
spring, resulved fo Iv-dop* Syr;u*nsc. That town consisted of 
two paij;s rlie inner and the outer city. The former of these 
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the original settlement — was comprised in Ortygia, formerly 
an island, but already connected with the mainland by a narrow 
causeway, and was completely separated from 
the Outer city by a fortified wall; the latter, of Ss^acuse 
uncertain area, occupied the land north of Ortygia. began, 

The island, or rather peninsula, of Ort^^gia, to 
which the modern city is now confined, is of an oblong shape, 
about two miles in circumference, lying between the Great 
Harbour on the west, and the Little Harbour on the east. The 
Outer city stretched dowm to both harbours, on either side of 
Ortygia, and was defended by walls on its landw\ard side. The 
Great Harbour is a splendid bay, about five miles in circum- 
ference, and the Little Harbour was spacious enough to receive 
a large fleet of ships of war. North and north-west of the Outer 
city stretched the upland plateau of Epipolae, sloping back 
towards the mountains of the interior. This ground was in- 
cluded within the later walls of Dionysius ; probably its eastern 
portion, bordered by the sea, was called Achradlna, though 
some consider that this name belonged to the flat ground below 
Epipolae. Two unfortified suburbs existed at the time of the 
Athenian siege on a part of Epipolae, Temenites (afterwards 
Neapolis) immediately to the north of the Outer city, and Tyche 
some way further to the north and near the sea. 

It was from the high ground of Epipolae that Syracuse was 
most exposed to attack, and the Syracusans before the siege 
began had constructed* a new wall, which included Temenites 
and probably all the eastern part of Epipolae: the precise 
course is unknown : we are told that, in consequence of it, the 
Athenian land-force had to erect longer blockading-lines. 
Nicias landed at Leon, a place upon the bay of Thapsus, at the 
distance of only six or seven stadia from Epipolae, took possession 
of Epipolae, and erected on the summit a fort called Labdalum. 
Then coming farther down the hill towards Syracuse, he built 
another fort of a circular form and of considerable size at a place 
called^ Syke. Eruin the latter point he began his line of circuni- 
vallation, one wall extending southwards to the Great Harbour, 
and the other wall running northwards to the outer sea. The 
Athenians succeeded in completing the circumvallation towards 
the south, in spite of attempts which the enemy made to thwart 
them by building cross walls running westwards from Temenites 
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amt from tlie Outer city ; but in one of tliclr many eugagemeiitf^ 
with the SymeiisaiiK they lost the gallant Lamacliiis. At the 
same time, the Athenian fleet entered the Great Harbour, where it 
was henceforth permanently establishcch Tiie northern wall was 
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Tif‘\er cO]nphdtMl, and through the passage thus left open the 
lit'sli'god (‘outjiiuc.d fp obtain provisions. Nieias, who, by the 
death of Lamaehus, hail h<*oi>nio sniu otmuiiander. secMiied now 
on the point ul suei-ecdiog. The Ryraeusan^ no huiger ventured 
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to sliow themselves outside the walls : they began to think of 
surrender, and even sent messages to Nicias to treat of the 
terms. This caused the xAtheniaii commander to indulge in 
a false confidence of success, and operations were no longer 
carried on with activity. 

It was in this state of affairs that the Spartan commander, 
Gylippus, passed over into Italy with a little squadron of four 
ships, with the view merely of preserving the 
Greek cities in that country, supposing that 
Syracuse, and, with her, the other Greek cities gyraSse ^ 
in Sicily, were irretrievably lost. At Tarentum he 
learned to his great surprise and satisfaction that the Athenian 
wall of circumvallation at Syracuse had not yet been completed 
on the northern side. He now sailed through the sti*aits of Mes- 
sana, which were left completely unguarded, and andved safely at 
HimSra on the north coast of Sicily. Here he announced himself 
as the forerunner of larger succours, and began to levy an army, 
which the magic of the Spartan name soon enabled him to collect : 
and in a few days he was in a condition to march towards Syracuse 
with about 3000 men. He made his way into the city through the 
still unfinished northern wall of circumvallation, where with 
inexcusable carelessness Nicias had made no attempt to check 
his advance. Upon arriving in the city, Gylippus sent a message 
to the Athenians allowing them a five days’ truce to gather their 
effects and evacuate the island. Nicias returned no answer to 
this insulting proposal; but the operations of Gylippus soon 
showed that the tide of affairs was really turned. His first 
exploit was to capture the Athenian fort at Labdalum, which 
made him master of Epipolae. He next constructed a counter- 
wall to intersect the Athenian lines on the northern side, rimning 
westwards as far as Euryalus, the highest point of Epipolae. 
This turn of affairs induced those Sicilian cities which had 
hitherto hesitated to embrace the side of Syracuse. Gylippus 
was also reinforced by the arrival of 30 triremes from Corinth, 
Leucas, and xAmbracia. Nicias now felt that 
the attempt to blockade Syracuse with his present 
force was hopeless. He therefore resolved to position, 
occupy the headland of Plemmyrium, the southern- 
most point of the entrance to the Great Harbour, which 
would be a convenient post for watching the enemy, as well as 
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11 place of defence for liis sliips and stores. Here lie accordingly 
erected tlirec forts and formed a naval station. The Athenians 
were, now a besieged rather than a besieging force. Their 
triremes wore becoming leaky, and tlieir soldiers and sailors 
were deserting. Nicias himself had fallen into a bad state of 
heahh; and in this discouraging posture of affairs he wrote to 
Athens, begging that he might cither be recalled or strongly 
reinforced. 

The Athenians refused to recall him, hiit they determined on 
sending a large reinforcement to Sicily, under the joint command 
Operations Demosthenes and Enrymedon. The news of 
in Greece. preparations incited the Lacedae- 

The Spartans monians to more vigorous action. The peace, 
occupy if Riicli it can be called, was now openly broken ; 

Deceiea. spring of 413 n.o. the Lacedaemonians, 

under king Agis, invaded Attica itself, and, following the advice 
of Alcibiades, established themselves at Decelea, a place 
situated on the ridge of Mount Fames, about 14 miles north of 
Athens, and commanding the Athenian plain. The city was thus 
placed in a state of siege. Scarcity began to be felt within the 
wails; the revenues wtn-e falling off; the expenses were increasing. 

I^Ieauwhile in Sicily the Syracusans had gained confidence to 
venture on a naval engagement with the Athenians. In the first 
buttle tin* Aiiieniaus were victonoius, hut Gylippus with the land 
forces suctx*eded in capturing the Athenian storehouses at 
Flrniinyiinrii: the second battle, wliich lasted two days, ended 
in their defeat. They were now obliged to haul up their ships in 
the innermost part of the Great Harliour, under the lines of their 
fortified camp. A more sorious disaster than the losvS of the 
battle was the loss of their naval reputation. It was evident that 
the Atlmuians Imd ceased to he invineible on the sea; and the 
Syracusans no lunger d-spuired of overcoming them on their own 
eleineiii, 

Buell was tim state of affairs when, to the astonishment of the 
B 3 Tacusans, the fresh Athenian fleet of 75 triremes, under De- 
inostlameB and Kurynaulon, entered the Great 
llaibour. It had (m board a force of 5000 
huplitos, of whom about a quurtrr were Atlmiiians, 
and ii trreat mnaber of light -aimed tjoops. I'lio 
.wave and enterprising dumuder of Demosthenes led him to 
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adopt more vigorous measures. He saw at once tLat wliilbt 
pjpipolae remained in the possession of the SjTaciisans there was 
no hope of taking their city, and he therefore directed all his 
eftbrts to the recapture of that position. But his attempts were 
unavailing. He was defeated not only in an open Athenian 
assault upon the Syracusan wall, but in an reverses: 
attempt to cany it by surprise in a night attack, plans for 
These reverses were aggravated by the breaking ^retreat, 
out of sickness among the troops. Demosthenes now proposed 
to return home and join in expelling the Lacedaemonians from 
Attica, instead of pursuing an enterprise which seemed to be 
iiopeless. But Hicias, who feared to return to Athens with the 
stigma of failure, refused to give his consent to thib step. 
Demosthenes then proposed to quit the Gieat Harbour, and 
take up a position either at Thapsus or Catana, where they 
could obtain abundant supiDlies of provisions, and would have 
an open sea for the manceuvres of their fleet. But even to this 
proposal Nicias would not consent; and the army and navv 
clung to their old station. Soon afterwards, however, Gylippus 
received such large reinforcements, that Nicias found" it ne- 
cessary to adopt the advice of his colleague. Preparations 
were secretly made for their departure ; the enemy appear to 
have had no suspicion of their intention, and they were on the 
point of quitting their ill-fated quarters on the following morn- 
ing, when on that very night (27 Aug. 413 e.c.) an eclipse of the 
moon took place. The soothsayers who were consulted said that 
the army must wait thrice nine days, a full circle of the moon, 
before it could quit its present position ; and the devout and 
superstitious Nicias resolved to abide by this decision. 

Meanwhile ihe intention of the Athenians became known to 
the Syracusans, %ylio determined to stiike a blow before their 
enemy escaped. They accordingly attacked the 
Athenian station both by sea and land. On land battle 
the attack of Gylippus was repulsed; but at sei 
the Athenian fleet was completely defeated, and 
Eurymedon, who commanded the right division, w\as slain. 
The spirits of the Syracusans rose with their victories; and 
though they would formerly have been content with the mere 
retreat of the Athenians, they now resolved on effecting their 
utter destruction. With this view they blocked up the entrance 
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of tlH‘ ilroill Ifurbour witli a Hue of vcBsek moored across it. AH 
hoptj s(*emed iuav to He cut otV from tlie iVtheriians, unless 
could succeed iii forcing this Hue and thus effecting their 
<‘scape. Tlie Ath(uiiau licet still nuuihered 110 irirenies, which 
Nicias furnished with grappling-irons, in order to bring the enemy 
to close quarters, and then caused a large proportion of his laud- 
force to embark. 

Xever perhaps was a battle fouglutimder circumstances of such 
intense interest, or witnessed !)y so many spectators vitally 
tjoncerued in the result. The basin of the Great Harboui-, 
about 5 miles in circumference, in wliich nearly 200 ships, 
each with crews of more than 200 men, were about to engage, 
was lined with spectators. The Syracusan fleet was tlie first 
to leave the shore. A coiisiderablo portion was detached to 
guard the Inirrier at the mouth of the harbour. Hither the 
Athenians directc<l tlieir first and most impetuous attack, seek- 
ing to Iweak througii the naiTOw opening which had been left 
for the passage of mercliant vessels. Their onset was repulsed, 
and the battle then became general. The shouts of the com- 
batatits, and th<j crash of the vessels as they were driven 
together, ri%soumied over the water, and were answered on 
simre by the cheers or wailings of the spectators as their friends 
were, victorious or vanquished. For a long time the battle was 
niaintaiiied with heroic courage and doubtful result. At length, 
as tin* Athenian vessels began to yield and make back towards 
the simre, a universal cry of despair arose from the Athenian 
army, whilst shouts of joy and victory were raised from the 
pursuiiig vessels, arid were echoed back from the Syracusans on 
land. As the Athenian vessels neared the shore their crews 
leaped out, and made for the camp, whilst the boldest of the 
land army rushed furw.ird tu protect the ships from being seized 
by the enemy, Tim Athenians succeeded in saving only fiO 
sliips, or about half their licet, d'he Syracusan fleet, hi)\vever, 
ba<l been redmaid to bd ships; and on the same afroruoon, 
NiciiiH arid DemoHtheneH, as a lust hope of esejapo, exhorted their 
men to make another attempt to break the enemy’s line, and 
force their way out of the harbour. But the courage of the 
crows was <’oiuphde]y damped tliat they positively refused 
to rc-emlnuk. 

The Athenian army still numbered 40,000 men; and as 
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escape by sea was now hopeless, it was resolved to retreat by 
land to some fiiendly city, and there defend themselves against 
the attacks of the Syracusans. As the soldiers 
turned to quit that fatal encampment, the sense of the 

of their own woes was for a moment suspended 
by the sight of their unburied comrades, who 
seemed to reproach them with the neglect of a sacred duty; 
but still more by the wailings and entreaties of the wounded, 
whom they were leaving to certain destruction. In this ex- 
tremity of misfortune Nicias displayed a spirit and energy 
wliich might liave saved the army at an earlier time. Though 
suffering under an incurable complaint, he was everywhere seen 
marshalling and encouraging his troops. The march was 
directed towards the tenitory of the Sicels in the interior 
of the island. The army was formed into a hollow square 
with the baggage in the middle; Nicias leading the van, 
and Demosthenes bringing up the rear. The road ascended by 
a sort of ravine over a steep hill called the Acraean cliff, on 
which the Syracusans had foitified themselves. After spending 
two days in vain attempts to force th’s position, Nicias and 
Demosthenes resolved during the night to strike off to the left 
towards the sea. But they were overtaken, 
surrounded by superior forces, and compelled to of the 
surrender at discretion. Out of the 40,000 who Athenian 
started from the camp only 10,000 at the utmost army, 
were left at the end of the sixth day’s march, the rest had 
either deserted or been slain. The prisoners were sent to work 
in the stone-quarries of Achradina and Epipolae. Here they 
were crowded together without any shelter, and with scarcely 
provisions enough to sustain life. The bodies of those who 
died were hft to putrefy where they had fallen, till at length the 
place became such a centre of infection that, at the end of 
seventy diys, tlie Syracusans, for tlieir own safety, got rid of the 
survivors by selling them as slaves. Nicias and Demosthenes 
were condemned to dearh in spite of the efforts of Gylippus and 
Ilermocrates to save tliem. 

Such was the end of two of the largest and best appointed 
armaments that had ever gone forth from Athens. Nicias, as 
we have seen, was from the first opposed to the expedition 
in which they were employed, as pregnant with the most 
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flan.i^eroiis consequences to Athens; kit, tliougli in this respect 
Ins vitnvs were soutnl, it cannot be concealed that his own 
wtiut of energy, and his incompetence as a general, wore the 
ehif‘f causes of llie failure of the undertaking. His mistakes 
involvcMl the fall of Demostlieucs, an officer of greater resolution 
and ability than luinsidf, wdio, had bis counsels been followed, 
wuiiltl in all probability have brought the army home in safety: 
success in iSicily was by tiiat time impossible. 



CHAPTER XIL 

TJIE TELOPONXESLVN WAE.— THIRD PERIOD, FROM THE SICILIAX 
EXPEDITIOX TO THE END OF THE MAUI, 413-404 B.C. 

The destruction of the Sicilian armament was a fatal blow to the 
power of Athens. this disaster she had lost more than two- 
thh’ds of her existing navy, and fully one-third of condition of 
her army, at the very time when her treasury Athens after 
was well-nigh exhausted, and the city itself was the Sicilian 
placed almost in a state of siege by the Lace- disaster, 
daemonian post at Decelea. Her situation inspired her enemies 
with new vigour ; states hitherto neutral declared against her ; 
her subject-allies prepared to throw off the yoke; even the 
Persian satraps and the court of Susa bestirred themselves 
against her. The first blow to her empire was struck by the 
wealthy island of Chios. This again was the work of Alcibiades, 
the implacable enemy of his native land, by whose advice a 
Lacedaemonian fleet was sent to help the Chians. The example 
of Chios was followed by all the other Athenian allies in Asia, 
with the exception of Samos, in which the democratical party 
gained the upper hand. In the midst of this general defection 
the Athenians did not give way to despair. Pericles had set 
apart a reserve of 1000 talents to meet the contingency of an 
actual invasion. This still remained untouched, and now by an 
unanimous vote the penalty of death, which forbade its appropria- 
tion to any other purpose, was abolished, and the fund applied 
in fitting out a fleet against Chios. Samos became the head- 
quarters of the fleet, and the base of their operations during the 
remainder of the war. 

In the first year of this new phase of the war (412 b.c.) the 
Spartans had gained a preponderating power on the Asiatic 
coast. Miletus as well as Chios took active paii: with them; 
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f|y‘y captured lasus, and their forces were strengthened by a 
Sicilian llecii, sent under the comraand of the Syracusan 
Ilcrinocrates. But it was something for Athens to have escaped 
mniilulation. There is little doubt that the city must have 
fallen if the Spartans had made a vigorous attack as soon as 
they heart! of the disaster at Syracuse. The Athenians had 
time allowed them to strengthen their fleet: they even gainetl 
.‘.omc* succ(‘sses in Asia, and recovered Lesbos from the Spartans. 
In tht‘ next year Athens was still further weakened by the 
revolt (if Rhodes ; but the Spartans lost the assistance of Tissa- 
„ phernes, the Persian satrap, through the intrigues 
jUcibfadL? Alcibiades. In the course of a few months 
Alcibiades had completely forfeited the confldence 
t jf tliii Lacedaemonians. The Spartan king Agis, whoso wife he 
had seduccil, was his personal enemy; and after the defeat of 
the lA‘It^poimesians at Miletus, Agis denounced him as a traitor. 
He escaped to Tissuphernes at Magnesia, won the contidence of 
the satrap, and persuaded him that it was not for the interest of 
Persia that either of the Grecian parties should be successful, 
but rather that tiiey slioiild wear each other out in their struggles, 
and leave l^ersia in secure possession of Asia. Tliis advice was 
adopted ; and Tissaphernes secured the inactivity of the Pelopon- 
m.'sian anuanumt by witliholding promised supplies of ships and 
mi)iiey. In order to secure his i*etuni to Athens, Alcibiades now 
endeavoured to persuedc TiVsapbernes that it was more for the 
i^u'siau interest, to cnnelinbi a league with Athens than with 
Sparta ; hut the only part of his advice wliich the satrap seems 
to have sincerely adopted was that of playing olf one party against 
the other. About this, however, Alcibiades did not at ail concern 
itimsolf. It w'as enough for his views, which had merely the 
sohish aim of liis own restoration to Athens, if be could make it 
appear that he possessed sufficient influence with Tissaphernes 
procure his assistance for tlie Athenians, lie therefore began 
|ti communicate with the Atlienian generals at Bamos, and held 
out the hope of a Persian alliance as the \mcQ of his restoration 
to Ins country. But as he. both hated and feared the Athenian 
deiiiocrucy, he asserted that the Persian allianee depended on 
the conditiim iliafc an oligarchy be established at Athens. The 
Athiiu.in gcnenilH caught at the proposal; and though the great 
mans of the .-'.oldirry were opposed to it, they were silenced, if 
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not satisiled, when told that Atliens could be saved only by 
means of Persia. It happened, too, that the strength of the 
democracy had been impaired at this time both by losses in 
Sicily and by the absence of many leaders and supporters at 
Samos. The oligarchical conspirators formed themselves into a 
confederacy, and Peisander was sent to Athens to lay the proposal 
before the Athenian assembly. It met, as it might be supposed, 
with the most determined opposition. The single but unanswer- 
able reply of Peisander was, that no other means of avoiding 
ruin could be suggested ; and at length a reluctant vote for a 
change of constitution was extorted from the people. Peisander 
and ten others were despatched to treat with Alcibiades and 
Tissaphernes. 

Upon their arrival in Ionia they informed Alcibiades that 
measures had been taken for establishing an oligarchical form of 
government at Athens, and required him to fulfil his part of the 
engagement by procuring the aid and alliance of Persia. But 
Alcibiades knew that he had undertaken what he could not 
perform, and he now resolved to escape from the dilemma by 
one of his habitual artifices. He made such extravagant demands 
on behalf of Tissaphernes that Peisander and his colleagues broke 
off the conference. 

Notwitiistanding the conduct of Alcibiades, the oligarchical 
conspirators proceeded with the revolution at Athens, in %vhich 
they had gone top far to recede. Peisander and 
five of the envoys returned to Athens to complete 
the work which they had begun. Peisander 
carried a resolution in the assembly that a board of ten com- 
missioners already in existence, with twenty additional members, 
should prepare a new constitution, which was to be submitted 
to the approbation of the people. But wiien the day appointed 
for that purpose arrived, the assembly was not convened in the 
Pnyx, but in the temple of Poseidon at Coloaus, a village upwards 
of a mile from Athens. Here the conspirators could plant their 
own partisans, and were less liable to be overawed by superior 
numbers. Peisander obtained the assent of the meeting to the 
following revolutionary changes devised chiefly by Antiphon : — 
1 ^ 1 . The abolition of all the existing magistracies ; 2. The cessation 
of all payments for the discharge of civil functions ; 3. The ap- 
pointment of a committee of five persons, who w^ere to name 
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ni!i<*iy41ve more; naeli of tlie liuinlred thus constituted to clioso 
three persotis; the ])ody of Four nundre<l tliiis formed to be an 
irr<‘"|iOT;sih](‘ yovcnmuuit, holdinj^ its sittings in the senate house. 
The fuiir liiiinln'd wen. to convene a select bodjr of five thousand 
citizens whenever tliey thought proper. Nobody knew who 
those five thousand were, hut they answered two purposes, 
namely, to give an air of greater popularity to the govern- 
jnent, and to overawe the people by an exaggerated notion of 
its strength. 

dims perished the ^Vrhenian democracy, after an existence of 
nearly a century sint'.e its establishment by Cleisthenes. The 
revolution was begun from despair of the foreign relations of 
Athens, and from tlm hope of assistance from Persia; but it was 
carried out through the machinations of the conspirators after 
they knew this ho]>e to he delusive. 

At SamoN the Atlienian army refused to recognize the new 
government. At the instance of Thrasybrdus and Thrasyllus a 
fhe democracy was called, in which the soldiers pleclgeil 

maintamed by themselves to maintain the democracy, to continue 
the army at the war against Peloponnesus, and to put dowii 
Samos. - 1^(5 tisurpers at Athens. The soldiers constituted 

themsclvc.s an assembly of the people, deposed several of their 
ofiic’crs, and appointed others whom they could better trust. 
Thrasyhulus pro]iOscd the recall of Alcibiades, notwithstanding 
Im <*unucxion with the oligarchical conspiracy, because he now 
if to he heliev<i*l that he was able to aid the democratic 
eansi* witli ilio gold and forces of Persia. After considerable 
<*ppoH!tion the proposal was agreed to; Alcibiades was brought 
to Samos and introduced to the assembly, whore by his inagni- 
ticeut priiinlses, arn! e.xtravagant boa4s respecting liis influence 
with TI"ap{i**nn s, he once more suo’ceded in di^coiving tlie 
Atiicidaus. Tfie accijmjlidicd traitor was elected one of the 
gtiofrals, and, io pursuance of his artful policy, began to pass 
bat‘kwar*!s and forwards between Bamos and Magnesia, with the 
view of inspiring the AtheniaiiH with an idea of las infiiience, 
and of instilling distrust of Tissaphernes into the minds of the 
Pelopiontr'^ians, 

At fla? first news of the ro-estahlishment of democracy at 
Samos, diHt-ruKt and discord had broken out among the Four 
lliiitdred. Antiphon and Phryniohiis, at the head of the extreme 
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section of the oligarchical party, were for admitting a Lace- 
daemonian garrison. But others, discontented with their share 
of power, began to aifect more popular sentiments : 
among these were Therameiies and Aristocrates. 3)e3nocracy 
Meantime Euboea, supported by the Lacedae- 
monians and Boeotians, revolted from Athens. 

The loss of this island seemed a death-blow. The Lace- 
daemonians might now easily blockade the ports of Athens and 
starve her into surrender; 'whilst the partisans of the Four 
Hundred would doubtless co-operate with the enemy. But 
from this fate they 'were saved by the characteristic slowness of 
the Lacedaemonians, who confined themselves to securing the 
control of Euboea. Thus left unmolested, the Athenians con- 
vened an assembly in the Pnyx. Votes were passed for deposing 
the Four Hundred, and placing the government in the hands of 
the 5000, of whom every citizen who could provide himself with 
the armour of a hoplit® might be a member. In short, the old 
constitution w’as restored, except that the franchise was nominally 
restricted to 5000 citizens (really including all who could provide 
arms for themselves), and that payment for the discharge of civil 
functions was abolished. Thus the Four Hundred were over- 
thrown after a reign of four months, 411 b.c. The complete 
democracy, with all its officers and institutions, was re-established 
not long afterwards, probably when the fleet returned to Athens 
from the battle of Cyzicus, 410 b.c. 

Meantime the war went on on the coast of Asia Minor. 
Mindarus, who now commanded the Peloponnesian fleet, disgusted 
by the often-broken promises of Tissaphernes, 
and the scanty and irregular pay which he fur- ^ ® 

nished, set sail from Miletus and proceeded to the 
Hellespont, with the intention of acting with the satrap Pharna- 
bazus, and of effecting, if possible, the revolt of the Athenian 
dependencies in that quarter. Hither he was pursued by the 
Athenian fleet under Thrasyllus. In a few days an engage- 
ment ensued (in August, 411 b.c.), in the stiaits between 
Sestos and Abydos, in which the Athenians, though with a 
smaller force, gained the victory, and erected a trophy on the 
promontory of Cynossema, near the tomb and chapel of the 
Trojan queen Hecuba. The Athenians followed up their victory 
by the reduction of Ojzici^^^ch had revolted from them. A 
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Biontii or two afterwards another obstinate engagement took 
place between the Peloponnesian and Athenian fleets near 
Abydos, which lasted a whole day, and w’as at length decided 
In favour of the Athenians by the arrival of Alcibiades with his 
squadron of eighteen ships from Samos. 

Shortly after this battle Tissapliernes arrived at the Hellespont 
wntli the view of conciliating the offended Peloponnesians. He 
was not only jealous of the assistance which the latter were now 
rendering to Pharnabazus, but it is also evident that his tempor- 
izing policy had displeased the Persian court. This appears 
from his conduct on the present occasion, as well as from the 
subsequent appointment of Cyrus to the supreme command on 
the Asiatic coast, as Tve shall presently" have to relate. When 
Alcibiades, who imagined that Tissaphernes was still favourable 
to the Athenian cause, waited on him with the customary pre- 
sents, he was arrested by order of the satrap, and sent in custody 
to Sardis. At the end of a month, however, he 
Battle of contrived to escape to Clazomenae, and again 
joined the Athenian fleet early in the spring of 
’ 410 B.c. Mindarus, aided by the land forces of 
Pharnabazus, was now engaged in the siege of Cyzicus, which 
the Athenian admirals determined to relieve. Here a battle 
ensued, in which Mindarus was slain, the Lacedaemonians and 
Persians routed, and almost the whole Peloponnesian fleet 
captured. The severity of this blow vras pictured in the 
laconic epistle in which Hippocrates, Hie second in command,* 
announced it to the Ephors : Our ships are gone ; Mindarus 
is slain; the men are starving; we know not wdiat to do.” f 
The results of this victory were most important. Perinthus and 
Selymbria, as well as Cyzicus, were recovered ; and the Athenians, 
once more masters of the Propontis, fortified the 
town of Chrysopolis, over against Byzantium, at the 
entrance of the Bosporus ; re-established their toll 
of ten per cent, on all vessels passing from the 
Euxine ; and left a squadron to guard the strait 
and collect the dues. So gi'eat was the discouragement of the 
Lacedaemonians at the loss of their fleet that the Ephor Endius 

* Called lUpisstolms. The title of Mindarus, as head of the Spartan naval 
affairs, was Navarchus. 

f' "Eppct Tf* Ka\a C'^ot Ka\d) * MtpSapQS aTrecrcrva ’ TTfififfivTi * uvoaioah 

T* xph (Xen, Hell i. 1 , 23). 
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proceeded to Athens to treat for peace on the basis of both 
parties standing just as they were ; so that Athens would lose 
those dependencies which had successfully revolted, Chios, 
Miletus, ^ Ehodes, Euboea ; but would retain the rest of her sub- 
ject allies 5 the Spartan garrison would be withdrawn from 
Decelea, and the Athenian from Pjdos. The Athenian assembly 
was at this time led by the demagogue Clebphon, a lamp-maker, 
known to us by the later comedies of Aristophanes. Cleophon 
appears to have been a man of considerable ability; but the late 
victories bad inspired him with too sanguine hopes, and he 
advised the Athenians to reject the terms proposed by Endiiis. 
Athens thus threw away the golden opportunity of recruiting 
her shattered forces, and to this unfortunate advice must be 
ascribed the calamities which subsequently overtook her. 

The possession of the Bosporus reopened to the Athenians the 
trade of the Euxine, From his lofty fortress at Decelea the 
Spartan king Agis could descry the corn-ships from the Euxine 
sailing into the harbour of the Peiraeus, and felt how fruitless it 
was to occupy the fields of Attica whilst such abundant supplies 
of provisions were continually finding their way to the city. 
Towards the end of the year 409 b.c, the important towns of 
Chalcedon and Byzantium fell into the hands of the Athenians, 
thus leaving them undisputed masters of the Propontis. 

These ^'eat achievements of Alcibiades naturally paved the 
way for his return to Athens. In the spring of 408 b.g. he pro- 
ceeded with the fleet to Samos, and from thence 
sailed to Peiraeus, His reception was far more 
favourable than be had ventured to anticipate. 

The whole population of Athens flocked down to 
Peiraeus to welcome him, and escorted him to the city. He 
seemed to be in the present juncture the only man capable of 
restoring the grandeur and the empire of Athens : he was 
accordingly named general with unlimited powers ; and a force 
of 100 triremes, 1500 hoplites, and 150 cavalry was placed at 
his disposal. Before his "departure he took an opportunity to 
atone for the impiety of which he had been suspected. Although 
his armament was in perfect readiness, he delayed its sailing 
till after the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries at the 
beginning of September. For seven years the sacred procession 
across the Thriasian niain had been suspended, owing to the 

K 
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occupation of Decelea by the enemy, wbicli compelled tlie 
worshippers to proceed by sea. Alcibiades now escorted them 
on their progress and return with his forces, and thus reconciled 
himself with the offended goddesses and with their holy priests, 
the Eumolpidae. 

Meanwhile a great change had been going on in the state of 
affairs in the East. We have already seen that the Grreat King 
Cyrus displeased with the vacillating policy of 

appointed Tissaphernes, and had determined to adopt more 
satrap in energetic measures against the Athenians. During 
Asia Hinor. absence of Alcibiades, Cyrus, the younger son 
of Darius, a prince of a bold and enterprising spirit, and animated 
with a lively hatred of Athens, had arrived at the coast for the 
purpose of carrying out the altered policy of the Persian court ; 
and with that view^ he had been invested with the satrapies of 
Lydia, the Greater Phrygia, and Cappadocia. The arrival of 
Cyrus opens the last phase of the Peloponnesian war. Another 
lysander in <i’'^ent, in the highest degree unfavourable to the 
command of Athenian cause, was the accession of Lysander, 
the Spartan as Navarclms^ to the command of the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet. Lysander w^as the third of the 
remarkable men whom Sparta produced during the w^ar. In 
ability, eneigy, and success he may be compared with Brasidas 
and Gylippus, though immeasurably inferior to Brasidas, and 
possibly to Gylippus also, in every moral quality. He was bom 
of poor parents, and w'as by descent one of those Lacedaemo- 
nians who could never enjoy the full rights of Spartan citizen- 
ship. His ambition was boundless, and he w^as unscrupulous 
about the means wdiich he employed to gratify it. In pursuit 
of his objects he hesitated at neither deceit nor cruelty : his 
maxims in life w^ere to avail himself of the fox’s skin w’hcre tlie 
lion's failed ; ” “ to cheat children with dice, but men with oaths.’' 

Lysander had taken up his station at Ephesus, with the Lace- 
daemonian fleet of 70 triremes; and wiien Cyrus arrived at 
Sardis he hastened to pay his court to the young prince, and 
was received with every mark of favour. A vigorous line of 
action was resolved on. Cyrus at once offered 500 talents, 
saying that, if more were needed, he w’as prepared to coin into 
money the very throne of gold and silver on w’hicli he sat. In 
a banquet w’-hich ensued Cyrus chvank to the health uf Ltmnder, 
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and desired him to name any wish which he could grant. 
Lysaiider immediately asked for an addition of an obolus 
to the daily pay of the seamen. 0}tus was surprised at this 
apparent imselhshness, and conceived a high degree of respect 
for the Spartan commander. Lysander on his return to Ephesus 
employed himself in refitting his fleet, and in organizing factions 
ill the Spartan interest in the cities of Asia. 

Alcibiades set sail from Athens in September, 407 b.c. Being 
ill provided with funds, he made a plundering expedition to 
Phocaea, having given the command of his fleet 
at Kotiiim to his pilot, Antiochus, with strict in- 
junctions not to venture on an action. Kotwith- ^otiain, 
standing these orders, Antiochus sailed out and 407 B.c! 
brought the Peloponnesian fleet to an engage- Alcibiades 
ment, in which the Athenians were defeated dismissed, 
with the loss of 15 ships, and Antiochus himself was slain. 
This disaster increased the distrust of Alcibiades, which bad 
been growing anew at Athens : he had plundered the allies of 
Athens, he had accomplished nothing of importance, and now, 
by entrusting an important post to a mere boon-companion, 
he had caused the loss of the fleet. The Athenians voted 
that he should be dismissed from his command, and they 
appointed in his place ten new generals, with Conon at their 
head. 

The year of Lysander’s command expired about the same time 
as the appointment of Conon to the Athenian fleet. Through 
the intrigues of Lysander, his successor Callicra- 
tidas was received with dissatisfactiou both by the ^allicratidas 
Lacedaemonian seamen and by Cyrus. Loud Lys^der 
complaints were raised of the impolicy of an 
annual change of commanders. Lysander threw all sorts of 
difficulties in the way of his successor, to whom he handed over 
an empty chest, having first repaid to C}tus all the money in his 
possession under the pretence that it was a private loan. Calli- 
cratidas was sorely embarrassed for funds. C}tus treated him 
with haughtiness ; and when he waited on that prince at Sardis, 
lie was dismissed not only without money, but even -vrithoiit an 
audience. He had, however, too much energy to be daunted by 
such obstacles. Sailing to Miletus, he laid before the assembly 
of that city all the ills they had suffered at the hands of the x" 
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Persians, au«l exiiorted them to bestir themselves and dispense 
with the I^ersian alliance. Ho succeeded in persuading the 
eitizams to make him a large grant of money, and the leading 
anen came ior\Yavd with private subscriptions; He was tJins 
enabled to add 50 triremes to the 90 delivered to him hy 
Lysander; and the Chians further provided him with ten days’ 
pay for the seamen. 

The fleet of Callicj’atidas was now double that of Conon, who 
was compelled to run before the superior forces of the eneni}’-. 

Both fleets entered the harbotir of Mitylene at the 
Wo(toded ^ ensued in which Conon lost 

at Mitylene. «hips, but he saved the remaining 40 hy baul- 
iiig them ashore under the walls of the town. 
Callicratidas then blockaded IMitylene both by sea and land ; ])ni 
Conon contrived to despatch a trireme to Athens with the news 
of his desperate position. 

As soon as the Athenians received intelligence of the blockade 
of l!ilitylcne, vast eftbrts were made for its relief : in tliirty days 
a iieet of 110 triremes was despatched from 
Battle of Peiraeus. The armament assembled at Samos, 

’ where it was reinforced by scattered Athenian 
ships, and by contingents from the allies, to the 
extent of 40 vessel. The whole fleet of 150 sail then proceeded 
to the small islands of Arginusae^ near the coast of Asia, ami 
facing Malea, the south-eastern cape of Lesbos. Callicratidas, 
who -went out to meet them, took up his station at the latter 
point, leaving a squadron of 50 ships to maintain the blockade 
of l\Iity]ene. He had tlms only 1*20 ships to oppose to the 150 
of the Athenians, and his pilot advised him to retire before tlie 
superior force of the enemy. But Callicratidas replied that lie 
would not disgrace himself by flight, and that if he should perish 
Sparta would not feel his loss. The battle was long ami 
obstinate. In tlie course of it the admiral's ship was charged 
by an Athenian trireme, and Callicratidas, who stood on the 
prow of his vessel ready to board the enemy, was thrown over- 
board by the ‘sliock, and perished. At length victory declared 
for the Athenians. The Lacedaemonians, after losing 77 vessels, 
retreated wnth the remainder to Chios and Bhocaea. The 
Athenians lost *25 vessels. 

The battle of Arginusae led to a deplorable event, which has 
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feuilied tlie pages of Atlienian iiistoiy. At least a dozen Athe- 
nian Tessels were left floating about in a disabled condition after 
the battle ; but owing, as was alleged, to a violent stomi which 
s}>rang up, no attempt was made’ to rescue the survivors, or to 
collect the bodies of the dead for burial. Eight of the ten 
generals were summoned home to answer for this conduct; 
Conon, by his situation at Mitylene, was of course exculpated, 
and Archestratus had died. Six of the generals obeyed the 
summons, and were denounced in the Assembly by Theramenes, 
foimerly one of the Four Plimdred, for neglect of duhn The 
generals replied that they had commissioned Tlieramenes him- 
self and Tlirasybulus, each of whom commanded a trireme in 
the engagement, to undertake the duty, and had assigned 48 
ships to them for that purpose. This was denied by Theramenes, 
and we have no materials for deciding positively which statement 
was true. After a day’s debate the question was adjourned; 
and in the interval the festival of the Apaturia was celebrated, 
ill which, according to annual custom, the citizens assembled in 
their families and phratries. On this occasion the relations of 
those who had perished at Arginnsae appeared in monruing 
garb. The passions of the people were violently roused by the 
sigiit, and, taking advantage of the popular excitement, at the 
next meeting of the Assembly, Callixenus, a senator, proposed 
that the people should at once proceed to pass its verdict on the 
generals, though they had been only partially heard in their 
defence ; and, moreover, that they should all be included in one 
sentence, though by a well-known law it was x^rovided that each 
accused person should be indicted separately. The Prytanes, 
or senators of the presiding tribe, at first refused to put the 
question to the Assembly in this illegal way ; hwi their oppo- 
sition was at length overawed by clamour and violence. There 
was one honourable exception. The philosopher Socrates, who 
was one of the Prytanes, refused to withdraw his protest. But 
his opposition was disregarded, and the proposal of Callixenus 
was carried. The generals were condemned, delivered over to 
the Eleven for execution, and compelled to drink tlie fatal hem- 
lock. Among them was Pericles, the son of the celebrated 
statesman. In judging of the case it is right to remember tw’o 
points which are sometimes overlooked or misstated : first, that 
the generals were accused, not merely of failing to pick up the 
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dead bodies, but of taking no steps to rescue living sailoi’s on 
the wrecks, and therefore of causing the death of some hiindre<ls 
of citizen;^ ; secondly, that the storm was probably not a valid 
excuse, since the Spartan admiral found it possible at that very 
time to put out to sea from Mitylene. But though it is likely 
that some at least of the generals deserved censure or even 
punishment, the facts remain that the procedure was in defiance 
of all law and justice, and that the punishment was inordinately 
severe. It was the height of folly, too, to deprive the state of 
capable officers at such a crisis. That the Atlienians recognized 
all this they showed by a tardy repentance, and they punished 
Callixenus and his associates. 

In the following year (405 b.c.), through the influence of 
Cyrus and the other allies of Sparta, Lysander again obtained 
the command of the Peloponnesian fleet, though nominally under 
Aracus as admiral ; since it was contrary to Spartan usage that 
the same man should be twice Navm^chus, His return to power 
was marked by more vigorous measures. He sailed to the 
Hellespont, and laid siege to Lampsacus. The Athenian fleet 
arrived too late to save the town, but they proceeded up the 
strait and took post at Aegospotami, a place which had nothing 
to recommend it, except its vicinity to Lampsacus, from which 
it was separated by a channel somewhat less than two miles 
broad. It was a mere desolate beach, wdtliout houses or inliabi- 
tants, so that all the supplies had to be fetched from Sestos, or 
from the surrounding country, and the seamen were obliged to 
leave their ships in order to procure food. In these cireum- 
siances the Athenians were very desirous of bringing Lysander 
to an engagement. But the Spartan commander, who was in a 
strong position, and well supplied, was in no hurry to run any 
risks. In vain did the Athenians sail over several days in suc- 
cession to offer him battle ; they always found his ships ready 
manned, and drawn up in too strong a position to warrant an 
attack; nor could they by all their manoeuvres succeed in 
enticing him out to combat. This cowardice, as they deemed 
it, on the part of the Lacedaemonians, begat a corresponding 
negligence on theirs ; discipline was neglected and the men 
allowed to straggle almost at wfll. It w^as in vain that Alci- 
blades, who since his dismissal was living in fluit rieigh])our]iood, 
remonstrated with the Athenian generals on the exposed nature 
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of the station they had chosen, and advised them to proceed to 
Sestos. At length, on the fifth clay, Lysander, having watclied 
an opportunity when the Athenian seamen had 
gone on shore and were dispersed over the 
country, rowed swiftly across the strait with all 405 B.C. * 
his ships. He found the Athenian fleet, with the 
exception of 10 or 12 vessels, totally unprepared, and he captured 
nearly the whole of it. Of the 180 ships which composed the 
fleet, only the trireme of Conon himself, the Paraliis, and 8 or 
10 other vessels, succeeded in escaping. Conon was afraid to 
return to Athens after so signal a disaster, and took refuge with 
Evagoras, prince of Salamis in C 3 ’prus. 

By this momentous victory the Peloponnesian war was 
virtually brought to an end. Lysander had no wish to attempt a 
siege of Athens, when the command of the Euxine 
enabled him to control the supplies, and sooner 
or later, a few weeks of famine must decide her 
fall. He now sailed forth to take possession of 
the Athenian towns, which fell one after another into his power 
as soon as he appeared before them. About November he.-- 
arrived at Acgina, with an overwhelming fleet of 150 triremes 
and proceedeci to devastate Salamis and blockade Peiraeus. At 
the same time the whole Peloponnesian army marched into 
Attica, and encamped in the precincts of the Academus, at the 
very gates of Athens. Famine soon began to be felt wdthin the 
walls, and at the end of three months the Athenians saw them- 
selves compelled to submit to the terms of the conqueror. 
These terms w^ere : That the long walls and the fortifications of 
Peiraeus should be demolished ; that the Athenians should give 
up all their foreign possessions, and confine themselves to their 
own territory ; that they should surrender all their ships of war; 
that they should readmit all their exiles; and that they should 
become allies of Sparta. 

It was about the middle or end of Harch, b.c. 404, tliat 
Lysander sailed into Peiraeus, and took formal possession of 
Athens ; the war, in singular conformity with the 
prophecies current at the beginning of it, having 
lasted for a period of thrice nine, or 27 years. 404 b.C. * 

The insolence of the victors added another blow 

to the feelings of the conquered. The work of destruction, at 
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which Lysancler p’-esided, was converted into a sort of festival. 
A chorus of flute-players and dancers inaugurated the destruc- 
tion of the fortifications ; and as the massive walls fell piece by 
piece a shout was heard from the ranks of the Peloponnesians 
that “ freedom had at length begun for Greece.” 



CHAPTER XIIL 


ATHENS UNDER THE THIRTY: THE DEATH OF SOCRATES, 

404-399 B.C. 

The fall of Athens brought back a host of exiles, all of them 
the enemies of her democratical constitution. Of these the most 
distinguished was Critias, a man of wealth and 
family, the uncle of Plato, and once the intimate Athens 
friend of Socrates, distinguished both for his 
literary and political talents, but of unmeasured ambition and 
unscrupulous conscience. Cri tias and his^ ompaniojiS soon 
found a party with which they could co-operate ; and sx^ipported 
by Lysander they proposed in the Assembly that a cojmmittee 
of thirty should be named to draw up laws for tbs future 
government of the city, and to undertake its temporary/ adminis- 
tration. Among the most prominent of the thirty names were 
those of Ciitias and Theramenes. The proposal was/ of course 
carried. Lysander himself addressed the Assembly^, and con- 
temptuously told them that they had better take :'chouglit for 
their personal safety, which now lay at his mercy, th.'an for their 
political constitution. The committee thus appoAnted wore 
known as The Thirty.” In later times they were olften spoken 
of as “ The Thirty Tyrants.” The popular Asseinbly was of 
course abolished, and with it also the popular law Courts. All 
judicial power was transferred to the Senate ; and tljiis was a new 
Senate composed entirely of persons who faTOured|thc oligarchy. 
The Thirty then obtained from Lysander a Spartap garrison for 
the Acropolis, under the harmost Callibius. Thjeir power was 
thus secure, and they proceeded to banish or putt to death their 
most obnoxious opponents. But Critias and his p^rty wished for 
more violent measures. The troops of Callibiusi were employed 
to disarm all the citi 23 ens, except a body of tlirejs thousand who 
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were selected as tit instriiments, and formed, in fact, an organized 
band of assassins at their disposal. Blood now flowed on all 
sides. Many of the leading men of Athens fell, others took to 
flight. 

Thus the reign of terror was completely established. Thera- 
menes disapproved of these proceedings, and, with a few fol- 
Beign of lowers among the Thirty, strove to check them. 

Terror at But his moderation cost him his life. One day 

Athens. as he entered the Senate-house, Critias rose and 
denounced him as a public enemy. Theramenes sprang for 
refuge to the altar in the Senate-house ; but he was dragged away 
to prison and compelled to drink the fatal hemlock. After swal- 
lowing the draught, he jerked on the floor a di'op which remained 
in the cup, according to the custom of the game called cottahos, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ This to the health of the gentle Critias ! ” 

Alcibiades had been included by the Thirty in the list of 
exiles: but tlie fate which now overtook him seems to have 
sprung from the fears of the Lacedaemonians, or 
AMMades"' the personal hatred of Agis. After 

the battle of Aegos|;ij»tami, Pharnabazus permitted 
the Athenian exile to live in Phrygia, and assigned him a revenue 
for his maintenance. But a despatch came out from Sparta to 
Lysander„ directing that Alcibiades should be put to death. 
?iiarnaha?kis carried out the order. The house of Alcibiades 
was suiTOiWided and set on lire* He rushed out with di*awn 
sword upon his assailants, who shrank from the attack, but slew 
him from a distance wltli iheir javelins. Thus perished miser- 
ably, in the vigour of Ins life, one of the most remarkable, 
but not onp of the greatest, characters in Grecian history. 
With ahiliaes whidi might have rendered him the greatest 
benefactor ol^ Athens, he contrived io attain the infamous dis- 
tinction of toeing tliat citizen who had inflicted upon her the 
most signal dtlimage. 

Meantime hn altered state of feeling was springing up in 
Greece. The j balance of power was now reversed, and the 
supremacy of Bparta was even more clearly marked than that 
of Athens hadAheen. Athens had fallen into the second rank 
of Greek states I her empire, with all the fear and jealousy which 
it had inspired, (had passed chiefly into the hands of f?])arfa, 
Lysander had i^isen to an extraordinary lieight of power. 
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The Spartans had established the oligarchical principle in 
the cities on the coast of Ionia and the Hellespont as at Athens. 
Commissions of ten citizens called Becarcliieb^^ devoted to the 
Spartan interest, ruled in each town, as the Thi.rty did at Atliens. 
They were supported and controlled by a Spartan garrison, 
under a governor called a Earmost, All tBiese arrangements 
were in the hands of Lysander, who thus in tihe name of Sparta 
exercised almost uncontrolled authority, an<d began to exact 
tribute as the Athenians had done in their empire. It was clear 
that, instead of the freedom promised by tlu^ Spartans, a new 
imperial rule had been established ; and these oppressions were 
rendered still more intolerable by Lysander’s /overweening pride 
and harshness. Though he stopped short (of actual treason, 
his conduct was in other points curiously like/ that of Pausnnias 
after the Persian war. He ruled as he pleased, directly, or 
through the liarmosts or governors 'whom he appointed over the 
Asiatic cities : he affected the state of a prince ; in some places 
he received divine honours, and altars were consecrated in his 
name. The Spartans began gradually to regard him wdth 
suspicion : first some of his arrangements for Asiatic towms were 
cancelled, and soon after he was recalled. He went for a time 
to Libya and then returned to Sparta. 

Meantime a reaction was beginning at Athens. Many of the 
Athenian exiles had found refuge in Boeotia : and one of them, 
Thrasyhulus, with the aid of Ismenias and other 
Theban citizens, staiting from Thebes at the head Thrasybulus 
of a small band of exiles, seized the fortress of ^^dthe 
PbyM, in the passes of Mount Parnes and on the Thirty, 
duect road to Athens. The Thirty marched out 40S B.C. 
to attack Thrasybulus, at the head of the Lacedae- 
monian garrison and a strong Athenian force. But their attack 
was repulsed with considerable lo^s. Shortly after\vards Thrasy- 
bulus marched from PhyM to Peiraeus, which was now an open 
town, and seized upon it without opposition. When the whole 
force of the Thii ty, including the Lacedaemonians, marched on 
the following day to attack him, he retired to the lull of Muny- 
chia, the citadel of Peiraeus, the only approach to which was by 
a steep ascent. Here he drew up his hoplites in files of ten 
deep, posting behind them his slingers and dartmen. He ex- 
horted his men to stand patiently till the enemy came within 
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reach of the missiles. At the first discharge the assailing column 
seemed to wavei*; and Thrasybuliis, taking advantage of their 
confusion, charg(jd down the hill, and completely routed them, 
killing seventy, among whom was Critias himself. The loss of 
their leader had thrown the majority into the hands of the party 
formerly led by Theramenes, who resolved to depose the Thirty 
and constitute a jnew oligarchy of Ten. Some of the Thirty 
were re-elected intlo this body ; but the more violent colleagues 
of Critias were deposed, and retired for safety to Eleiisis. The 
new government | of the Ten sent to Sparta for aid ; and a 
similar application was made at the same time from those sur- 
vivors of the Thirty who were at Eleusis. Lysander hastened to 
Athens at the heacjl of a Lacedaemonian force ; but, fortunately, 
the jealousy of the' Lacedaemonians towards Lysander led them 
at this critical juncture to supersede him in the command. King 
Paiisanias, who was^ in favour of moderation, and particularly 
disliked the t 3 ^ranny\and arrogance of Lysander, was appointed 
by the Ephors to lelad an army into Attica, and when he en- 
camped in the Acad<^mus ho was joined by Lysander and his 
forces. It was known at Athens that the views of Pausanias 
were unfavourable to the proceedings of Lysander; and the 
presence of the Spartan king enabled the citizens to express 
their real wishes without fear. The Ten were deposed, and 
a second board of ten more moderate citizens was appointed to 
treat with the Spartans. The Ephors and the Lacedaemonian 
Assembly referred the question to a committee of fifteen,* of 
whom Pausanias was one. The decision of this hoard was : 


That the exiles in Peiraens should be readmitted to Athens, and 
that there should be an amnesty for all that had passed, except 
as regarded the Thirty and the Ten. 

When these terms were settled and sworn to, the Pelopon- 
nesians quitted Attica ; and Thrasybulus and the exiles, marching 


Democracy 

restored. 


in solemn procession from Peiraeus to Athens, 
ascended to the Acropolis and offered up a solemn 
sacrifice and thanksgiving. An assembly of the 


people was then held, and the democracy -was restored. This 


important counter-revolution took place in the spring of 403 b.c!. 


The archons, the senate of 500, the public assembly, and the 
dicasteries seem to have been reconstituted in the same form 


^ According to one account, ten. 
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as before the capture of the city. Arclunuajs mentioned as 
one who helped most to bring about a just and moderate settle- 
ment. The reconciliation w.th the oligarchs ^vlio had fled to 
Eleusis, and their readmission to the city, vas effected two 
years afterwards. 

Thus was terminated the despotism of the Thirty. The year 
which contained their rule was not named after 
the archon, but w'as termed the year of anarch/-.” Archonship cf 
The first archon drawn after their fall ras 
Eucleides, who gave his name to a year ever a'terwards memor- 
able among the Athenians. 

For the next few years the only memonible event in the 
history of Athens is the death of Socrates. This gi*eat philosopher 
was born in the year 469 b.c., at the dem| of 
Alopec^, near Athens. His father, Sophron^us, 
was a sculptor, and Socrates was brought m to, and for some 
time practised, the same profession. 1 1 was married to 

Xanthippd, who is described as peevish aii| quaiTelsome ; and 
he had tliree sons, of whom nothing is recorded. His physical 
constitution was healthy, robust, and wonderfully enduring. He 
was indifferent alike to heat and cold : the same scanty and homely 
clothing sufficed him both in summer and winter ; and even in 
the campaign of Potidaea, amidst the snows of a Thracian wunter, 
he went barefooted. In features he is represented as being 
singularly, and even grotesquely, ugly, with a flat nose, thick lips, 
and prominent eyes, like a Silenus, or satyr. He served with 
credit as an hoplite at Potidaea (432 b.c.), Delium (424 b.c.), 
and Amphipolis (422 b.c.) ; but it was not till late in life, in the 
year 406 b.c., that he filled anj" political office. He was one of 
the Piytanes when, after the battle of Arginusae, Callixenus 
submitted his proposition respecting the six generals to the 
public Assembly, and his refusal on that occasion to put an 
unconstitutional question to the vote has been already noticed. 
He believed that he had a religious mission, and thought that 
he constantly heard a prophetic or supernatural voice, interfer- 
ing at times when he was about to do anything, not telling him 
wdiat to do, but only what to avoid. This guidance, like the 
prompting of conscience, he always followed. It was spoken of 
by later WTiters as the Daemon or Genius of Socrates. He 
never lorote anything, but he made oral instruction the great 
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business of Early in the morning he frequented the 

public walks, scliools ; thence lie adjourned 

to the market H b most crowded hours, and thus spent 
the whole day ii conversing with young and old, rich and poor, 
-vvith all, in shC't, who felt an}' desire for his instructions. 

That a refornie' and destroyer, like Socrates, of ancient pre- 
judices and fallades vhieh passed cuiTcnt under the name of 
wisdom should hxvo raised up a host of enemies is only what 
might be expected ; but in his case this feeling xvas increased by 
tlie manner in which he fulfilled his mission. The oracle of 
Delphi, in response to a question put by his friend Ciiaeriq3hon, 
had affirmed that no man w'as wiser than Socrates. No one was 
more perplexed at this declaration than Socrates himself, since 
lie did not claim|fo have any wisdom at all. How'-ever, he 
determined to tesChe accuracy of ilic priestess, for, though he 
had little wisdom£others might have still less. He therefore 
selected a politiciai who enjoyed a high reputation for wisdom, 
and soon cliscoveim , by his method of cross-examination, that 
tills statesman’s reputed wisdom w^as no wisdom at all. But of 
this he could not donvince the man himself ; wffience Socrates 
concluded that he was wiser than the politician, since he w'as at 
least aw'are of his own ignorance. The same experiment w'as 
tried with the same result on various classes of men ; on poets, 
mechanics, and especially on the rhetors and sophists, the chief 
of all the pretenders to wisdom, and that they did not like being 
convicted of ignorance may easily be imagined. 

The finst indication of his unpopularity is the attack made upon 
him by Aristophanes in the Clouds ” in the year 423 b.c. That 
attack, however, seems to have ended with the laugh, anti for 
many years Socrates continued his teaching without hindrance. 
It W'as not till b.g. 399 that the indictment was preferred against 
him wiiich cost him his life. In that year, Meletus, a leather- 
seller, seconded by Anytus, a poet, and Lycon, a rhetor, accused 
him of impiety in not worshipping the gods of the city, and in 
introducing new deities, and also of being a corrupter of youth. 
Blameless though he was, it no doubt told against him in the 
popular opinion that Alcibiades and Critias bad been among his 
pupils. Socrates made no preparations for his defence, and seems, 
indeed, not to have desired an acquittal. But although he 
addressed the dicasts in a bold uncompromising tone, he was 
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condemned only by a small majority of five ^ in a court 
composed of between five and six hundred dic^^ts. After tlie 
verdict was pronounced, he was entitled, accord^g to the practice 
of the Athenian courts, to make some counter-proposition in place 
of the penalty of death, which the accusers had demanded ; and if 
he had done so with any show of submission, .t is probable that 
the sentence would have been mitigated. Bu^ his tone after the 
verdict was higher than before. Instead of m- fine, he asserted 
that he ought to be maintained in the Prytanium at the public 
expense, as a public benefactor. This enragef the dicasts, and 
he was condemned to death. 

It happened that the vessel which proceeded to Delos on the 
annual deputation to the festival had sailed the day before his 
condemnation ; and during its absence it was unlawful to pul 
any one to death. Socrates was thus kept in prison during tliirty 
days, till the return of the vessel.' He spent the interval in 
philosophical conversations with his friends. f"jrito, one of these, 
arranged a scheme for liis escape by bribinlg the gaoler; but 
Socrates, as might be expected from the tone of his defence, 
resolutely refused to save his life by a breach of the law. His 
last discourse, on the day of his death, turned on the immortality 
of the soul. With a firm and cheerful countenance he drank 
the cup of hemlock amidst his sorrowing a'nd weeping friends. 
His last words were addressed to Crito : “ Crito, we owe a cock 
to Asclepiiis ; discharge the debt, and by no means omit it." * 

* Tlie cock was specially sacrificed to Asclejn'us (in Latin, Aesculapius). 
It IS possible that the cock was ngarded tiie herald of dawn (i.e of a new' life). 
It may be noted alao that the Greeks saciihced a cock to avert stoimv winds, and 
some think that Asclepiiis w’as supposed to be a god of the winds. 
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The help %yliich Cyrus had given to the Lacedaemonians in the 

liSx^'xes ruh! r Cyrus against his brother 

Ait^eixGs, 111 Wiicli the superiority of Greeion fn Aoi’ofm 

soldiers was so sh kingly shown. 

40rBc'^''fhoiXhf”® Pe«ia, took place 

04 B.C., shoitly before the battle of Aegospotami. Cyrus, 

Ambition , at his father’s deatli, was char.^ed 

ofCyrns. by Jissaphernes with plotting against his elder 

brother Artaxerxes, who succeeded to the tlivnn^. 
The accusation was.helieved by Artaxerxer H. n i *f ’ 

5?.ss?irSfssl:S 

goveiiimeut. . Cyrus was not won over by this lenity Ho wo^ 
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placed most confidence was Clearchus, a Spartan, and formerly 
liarmost of Byzantium, who had been condemned to death by 
the Spartan authorities for disobedience to their orders. 

Early in the year 401 B.c. his enterprise was ripe for execu- 
tion. The Greek levies were then withdrawn from the various 
towns in which they were distributed, and con- (jyms gathers 
centrated in Sardis, to the number of about 8000 ; troops at 
and in the spring of this year Cyrus marched Sardis, 
from Sardis with them, and with an army of 
100,000 Asiatics. The object of the expedition was proclaimed 
to be an attack upon the predatory hill-tribes of Pisidia; its 
real destination was a secret to every one except Cyrus liim- 
self and Clearchus. Among the Greek soldiers was Xenophon, 
an Athenian knight, to whom we owe a narrative of the expedi- 
tion, He went as a volunteer, at the invitation of his friend 
ProxSnus, a Boeotian, and one of the generals of Cyrus. 

The march of Cyrus was directed through Lydia and Phrygia. 
After passing Colossae he arrived at Celaenae, where he was 
joined by more Greek troops, the number of 
whom now amounted to 11,000 hoplites and 2000 ® 

peltasts. The line of march, which had been 
hitherto straight upon Pisidia, was now directed northwards. 
Cyrus passed in succession the Pluygian towns of Peltae, 
Ceramon Agora, the Plain of Cayster” (probably Julia, near 
Ipsns), Thyrnbrium, Tyriaeura, and Iconium, the last city in 
Phrygia. Thence he proceeded t?hrough Lycaonia to Dana, and 
across Mount Taurus into Cilicia. 

On arriving at Tarsus, a city on the coast cf Cilicia, the 
Greeks suspected that they had been deceived, and that the 
expedition was designed against the Persian king. Cyrus 
assured them that his design was to march against his enemy. 
Abrocomas, satrap of Syria, who was encamped on the banks 
of the Euphrates ; and the Greeks, though they still suspected 
that this was not all, contented themselves with this answer, the 
more readily, because C 3 n’us promised to raise their pay from 
one daric to one daric and a half a month.* The whole army 
then marched forwards to Issus, the last town jn Cilicia. Hero 
they met the fleet, which brought them a reinforcement of 

* The Persian gold daric weighed about 130 grains, and its value would he about 
22 shillings. 
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1100 Greek soldiers, thus raising the Grecian force to about 

14,000 men. 

Abrocomas, wlio commanded for the Great King in Syria and 
Phoenicia, alarmed at the rapid progress of Cyrus, fled before 
him with all his army, reported as 300,000 strong ; abandoning* 
the impregnable pass situated one day’s march from Issns, 
and known as the Gates of Syria. Marching in safety through 
this pass, the army nest reached Myriandrns, a seaport of 
Phoenicia. From this place Cyrus struck off into the interior, 
over Mount Anianus. Twelve days’ march brought him to 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates, where for the first time he openly 
declared that he w^as marching to Babylon against his brother 
Artaxerxes. The water happened to he very low, scarcelv 
reaching to the breast ; and Abroconias made no attempt to 
dispute the passage. The army now entered upon the desert, 
where the Greeks were struck with the novel sights wliich met 
their view, and amused themselves with the chase of vnld asses, 
antelopes, and ostriches. After several days of toilsome march 
the ^ army at length reached Pylae, the entrance into the 
cultivated plains of Babylonia. 

At this point it became clear that a great army was moving 
in their front. The exaggerated reports of deserters stated it at 
1,200,000 ; its real strength was about 900,000. 

In a characteristic address Cyrus exhorted the opposed 
Greeks to take no heed of the multitude of their ^rtaxerSs^ 
enemies ; they would find in them, he affirmed, 
nothing but numbers and noi^e, and, if they could bring them- 
selves to despise these, they would soon find of what worthless 
stuff the natives were composed. The army then marched 
cautiously forwards, in order of battle, along the left bank of the 
Euphrates. They soon came upon a huge trench, 30 feet broad 
and 18 deep, which Artaxerxes had caused to be dug across the 
plain for a length of about 42 English miles, reaching from the 
Euphrates to the wall of Media. Between it and the river was 
left only a nari'ow passage about 20 feet broad ; yet Cyrus and 
his army found with surprise that this pass was left undefended. 
It seemed to them that the enemy dared not face them, and they 
pressed on with little precaution ; but on the next day but one, 
at a place called Cunaxa, they were surprised with the intelli- 
gence that Artaxerxes, who had chosen the ground which suited 
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hini best, was approaching with all his forces. Cyrus imme- 
diately drew up his army in order of battle. Tlie Greeks were 
posted on the right, whilst Cyrus himself, siir- 
rounded by a picked body-guard of 600 Persian 
40?^c! cuirassiers, took up his station in the centre. 

When tlie enemy were about half a mile distant, 
the Greeks charged them with the usual war-shout. They had 
been directed by Cyrus to attack the centre, where Artaxerxes 
was posted. This would very likely have won the da}’^; but 
Clearchus unfortunately clung to the Greek principle of not ex- 
posing his right flank, and therefore attacked the enemy’s extreme 
left. The Persians did not await their onset, but turned and fled. 


Tissaphernes and his cavalry alone offered any resistance ; the 
remainder of the Persian left was routed without a blow. But 


the centre and right of Artaxerxes still remained unbroken ; and 
that monarch ordered his right wing to wheel and encompass 
the army of Churns. No sooner did Cyrus perceive this move- 
ment than with his body-guard he impetuously charged the 
enemy^s centre, where Artaxerxes himself stood, surrounded 
with 6000 horse. These were routed and dispersed, and 
were followed so eagerly by the guards of Cyrus, that he was 
left almost alone with the select few called his “ Table Com- 


panions.” Thus brought at last face to face with his brother 
Artaxerxes, maddened at once by rage and ambition, he 
exclaimed, “ I see the man ! ” and rushed at him with his 
handful of companions. Hurling his javelin at his brother, he 
wounded him in the breast, but was himself overborne by 
numbers and slain. 


Meanwhile Clearchus had pursued the flying enemy fully three 
miles ; but hearing that the king’s troops were victorious on the 
left and centre, he retraced his steps, again routing the Persians 
who tried to intercept him. The Greeks bivouacked in their 
camp, which they found plundered and without provisions. It 
was not till the following day that they learned the death of 
Cyrus. They wished that Ariaeus, wlio now commanded the 
army of Gyrus, should claim the Persian crown, and offered to 
support him ; but Ariaeus answered that the Persian gi'andees 
would not tolerate such a claim ; that he intended to retreat ; 


and that, if the Greeks wished to accompany him, they must 
join him during the following night. 
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The next day a message arrived from the Persian kiu^, with 
a proposal to treat for peace on equal terms. Clearchiis' made 


this an opportunity for procuring food. Tell 


your king,” said he to the‘ envoys," ‘ that we must 
hrst fight ; for we have had no breakfast, nor will 
any man presume to talk to the Greeks about a treachery of 
truce without first providing for them a break- Tissaphernes. 
fast. This was agreed to, and they presently received a 
visit from Tissaphernes, who pretended to ])e their friend, 
and said that he bad come from the Great King to inquire 
the reason of their expedition. Clearchus replied— what was 
indeed true of the greater part of the army— that they had not 
come hither with any design to attack the king, but had been 
enticed by Cyrus under false pretences ; that their only desire 
at present was to return home ; but that, if any obstacle wa^ 
offered, they were prepared to fight. In a day or two Tis- 
saphernes returned, and told them that he had with great 
difficulty obtained permission to save the Greek army ; that he 
was ready to lead them on their homeward waj’’, and to supply 
them with provisions. This was agreed to, and the march was 
begun. Alter three days they passed through the wall of 
Media, which was 100 feet high and 20 feet broad. Two days 
more brought them to the Tigris, which they crossed on the 
following morning by a bridge of boats. They then inarched 
northward, arriving in four days at the river Physcus and a 
large city called Opis. Six days’ further march through a 
deserted part of Media brought them to some villages belonging 
to Queen Parysatis, which, out of enmity to her as the supporter 
of Cyrus, Tissaphernes gave up to be plundered by the Greeks. 
From thence they proceeded in five days to the river Zabatus, 
or Greater Zab. Here they halted three daj’s. For some time 
there had been a feeling of mistrust and ill-will bet\veen the 
Greeks and Persians, and Clearchus demanded an interview. 
Tissaphernes, with affected friendship, promised to deliver to 
the Greek generals, on the following day, the calumniators who 
had set the two armies at variance. But “when Clearchus, with 
four other generals, accompanied by some captains and 200 
soldiers, entered the Persian camp, according to appointment, 
the captains and soldiers ^vere immediately cut down ; the five 
generals were seized, put into irons, and sent to the Persian 
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court. After a short imprisonment, four of them were beheaded ; 
the fifth, Menon, who pretended that he had betrayed his col- 
leagues into the hands of Tissaphernes, was at first spared ; but 
after a year’s detention was put to death with torture. 

The situation of the Greeks seemed desperate. They were 
considerably more than a thousand miles from home, in a hostile 
and unknown country, hemmed in on all sides by rivers and 
mountains, without generals, without guides, without provisions. 
Xenophon was the first to rouse them to prompt action. His 
vigorous and eloquent speech won him favour with the troops, and 
he was one of the five chosen as generals. The qualities which 
he displayed soon secured him the chief direction of the march. 

The Greeks crossed the Greater Zab, and passed by the 
ruined cities of Larissa and Mespila on the Tigris, in the neigh- 
•p i. f ffT, bpurhood of the ancient Nineveh. The march 
GreeS! ^ ^ h'oni Mespila to the mountainous country of the 
Carduchi occupied several days, in which the 
Greeks suffered much from the attacks of the enemy. 

Their future route was now a matter of serious perplexity. 
On their left lay the Tigris, so deep that they could not fathom 
it with their spears ; while in their front rose the mountains of 
the Carduchi, which came so near the river as hardly to leave 
a passage for its waters. They determined to strike into these 
mountains, on the farther side of which lay Armenia, where 
both the Tigris and the Euphrates might be forded near their 
sources. After a difficult march of seven days, exposed to 
dangerous attacks from the hill-tribes, the array at length 
emerged into Armenia, It was now the month of December, 
and they were crossing a high table-land. At one time they 
were overtaken by deep falls of snow, which almost buried them 
in tlieir open bivouacs. Hence a five days’ march brought them 
to the eastern branch of the Euphrates. Crossing the river, 
they proceeded on the other side of it over plains covered with 
a deep snow, and in the face of a biting north wind. Here 
many of the slaves and beasts of burthen, and even a few of the 
soldiers, fell victims to the cold. After a week’s halt they pro- 
ceeded on their way, ascending the banks of the Phasis, not the 
celebrated river of Colchis, hut the Armenian river, in other 
parts of its course called the Araxes. 

From thence they fought their way through the country of 
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the Taochi and Chalybes. They next reached the country of 

the Scythini, in whose territory they found abundance in a large 

and populous city called Gymnias. The chief of 

this place having engaged to conduct them within 

sight of the Euxine, they proceeded for five days 

under his guidance. At length, as they gained 

the top of a ridge, the sea burst on the view of the vanguard. 

The men proclaimed their joy by loud shouts of “ The sea ! the 

sea 1 ” and the cry was taken up by the rest of the troops as 

they came up. A few days’ march through the country of the 

Macrones and Colchians at length brought them to what few 

of them had ever hoped to see again — a Greek city and the sea. 

By the inhabitants of Trapezus or Trebizond, on the Euxine, 

they were hospitably received, and rested in some Coichlan 

villages near the town for thirty days. 

The most difficult part of the retreat of the Ten Thousand was 
now accomplished, and it is unnecessary to trace the remainder 
of their route. They had proved the inability of Asiatic troops 
to cope with much inferior numbers of Greeks, or even to offer 
any effectual opposition to their march, and the lesson was not 
forgotten by Philip and Alexander. After many adventures 
they succeeded in reaching Byzantium, and they subsequently 
engaged to serve in a war which Sparta had just declared against 
the satraps Tissaphernes and Pliarnabazus. 

In the spring of 399 e.g., Thibron, the Spartan commander, 
arrived at Pergamum, and the remainder of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks were incorporated in his army. Xenophon himself for 
several years followed a life like that of the condottieri in more 
modern times. At one time he was in the service of the 
Thracian king Seuthes, but most of his campaigning was with 
the Spartans ; and he even fought under Agesilaus at Coronea. 
After this he lived with his wife and children for many years at 
Scillus, in Elis, employed in writing and hunting. The Eleans 
expelled him in 371 b.c., after the battle of Leiictra, when the 
Spartan influence was less powerful, and he seems to have ended 
his life at Corinth. The sentence of exile against him at Athens 
was repealed about this time, but it is not known that he ever 
returned to his own country. It is possible that the death of his 
old master Socrates may have combined with his long association 
with the Spartans to give him a distaste for Athenian life. 
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After tlie fall of Atliens Sparta stood clearly at the head of all 
Hellenic states. In the various cities which had belonged to the 
Athenian empire, Lysander established, as was 
SpSta ° described on p. 130, a Decarchy^ or Council of Ten, 
subject to the control of a Spartan Harmost, or 
governor. The decarchies were not retained when the influence 
of Lysander in Asia Minor came to an end ; but harmosts con- 
tinued to be placed in every state subject to their empire. The 
government of the harmosts w'as corrupt and oppressive, and 
conduced to a feeling of resentment against Spartan rule which 
was growing up throughout Greece. An instance of the harsh- 
ness with which Sparta vindicated her claims to ascendency was 
shown in her war with Elis, 401-400 b.c. The Eieans had 
given offence by imposing a fine upon Sparta for sending troops 
into the territory of Lepreum during the truce which belonged 
to the Olympic festival, and afterwards by refusing leave to the 
Spartans, while the fine was unpaid, to join in the Olympic 
games, and to King Agis to sacrifice at Olympia after a victory 
over Athens. The Spartans under Agis now overran and 
plundered the country of Elis, and forced the Eieans to a 
htimiliating peace, by %vhich they abandoned Triphylia, and had 
to give up all hopes of establishing a seaport and a navj^ 

On the death of Agis in 398 b.c., his half-brotlner Agesilaus 
was appointed king instead of Leoty chides, the son of Agis. 

This was mainly effected by Lysander, who he- 
Agesilaus Hoved — wrongly, as it turned out — that he had 

becomes influence enough over Agesilaus to guide Mm as 
he pleased, and so under the name of another to 
be in reality king himself. - ‘ 
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Agesilaus was now forty years of age. He was courageous, 
energetic, capable of bearing all sorts of hardship and fatigue, 
simple and frugal in his mode of life, courteous and popular in 
manner. His personal defects at first stood in the way of his 
promotion. He was not only low in stature, but also lame of 
one bg; and there was an ancient oracle which warned the 
Spartans to beware of ‘‘ a lame reign.” The ingenuity of 
Lysander contrived to overcome this objection b}^ interpreting a 
lame reign to mean not any bodily defect in the king, but the 
reign of one who was not a genuine descendant of Heracles. 
Once possessed of power, Agesilaus manifested ability and 
energy which had never been suspected, and showed that he 
had no intention of being led by Lysander. 

A new state of things had sprung up at Sparta since the 
spoils of Lysander in Asia had brought gold into the country. 
Nominally the old simplicity and hardihood of life remained, but 
really the distinctions of wealth %?ere recognized and sought 
after. The line between the higher and lower classes of citizens 
was more clearly marked. As prices rose the poorer could not 
pay their contributions to the syssitia^ or common table, and a 
body of discontented citizens ^vas ready to combine with the 
Perioeci and the Helots to get rid of oppressive burdens. A 
revolution was nearly brought about by Cinadon, 398 b.c., but 
the attempt was frustrated and the ringleaders were put to 
death. 

Abroad the Spartan policy had been influenced by the dis- 
covery that the' Persian wealth, which had enabled them to 
overthrow Athens, was almost a necessary help to . 

the maintenance of their power. This feeling bad 
guided them in their dealings with Cyrus; but 
after Cunaxa it was clear that they could not avoid a breach 
with Persia. They had aided in the attempt to dethrone 
Artaxerxes ; and Tissaphernes, Avho had been rewarded for his 
fidelity with the satrapy of Cjtus in addition to his own, no 
sooner returned to his government than he attacked the Ionian 
cities, then under the protection of Sparta. A considerable 
force under Tliibron was despatched to their assistance, and, as 
related in the preceding chapter, was joined b 3 " the remnant 
of the Greeks "^ho had served under Cyrus. Thibron, however, 
proved so inefficient a commander, that he was superseded at 
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the cud of 39D or beginning of 398 b.c., and Dercyllidas ap- 
pointed in his place. But though at first successful against 
Phariiabazus in Aeolis, Dercyllidas was surprised in Carla in 
such an unfavourable position that he would have suftered 
severely but for the timidity of Tissaphernes, who was afraid to 
venture upon an action. Under these circumstances an armis- 
tice was agreed to for the purpose of treating for a peace 
(397 B.C.). 

Piiarnabazus availed himself of this armistice to make active 
preparations for a renewal of the war. lie obtained large rein- 
forcements of Persian troops, and began to organize a fleet in 
Phoenicia and Cilicia. But it was recognized by the Persians 
that their fleet would have a better chance of success under a 
Greek, and especially under an Athenian, commander. They 
found the admiral for this service in Conon, who, after the 
battle of Aegospotami, had fled with eight triremes to Evagoras, 
King of Cyprus. Evagoras regarded himself as sprung from the 
family of Teucer, brother of Ajax, and therefore as being of 
Greek nationality, and closely connected with Athens. He had 
wrested the dominion of Cyprus from the Phoenician dynasty 
which held it, and aimed at re-establishing Greek life and 
culture in his island. In this he was supported and aided by 
Conon, who now gladly accepted the opportunity of using a 
Persian fleet to overthrow the power of Sparta, and restore that 
of Athens, 

It was the news of these preparations that induced Agesilaus, 
on the suggestion of Lysander, to prepare an expedition against 
the Persians. Ho proposed to take with him only 
Expedition of gpartan citizens, or peers, to act as a sort of 

council, together with 2000 Keodamodes, or en- 
franchised Helots, and 6000 hoplites of the allies. 
Lysander intended to be the leader of the 30 Spartans, and 
expected through them to be the virtual commander of the 
expedition of which Agesilaus was nominally the head. 

Since the time of Agamemnon no Greek king had led hn 
army into Asia ; and Agesilaus studiously availed himself of the 
prestige of that enterprise in order to attract recruits to his 
standard. The Spartan kings claimed to inherit the sceptre of 
Agamemnon ; and, with rather foolish ostentation, Agesilaus 
first took his fleet to Aulis, intending there to imitate the 
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memorable sacrifice of the Homeric hero. But as lie had 
neglected to ask the permission of the Thebans, and conducted 
the sacrifice with no regard to local custom and without tlie 
services of the local priest, the Thebans expelled him by armed 
force — an insult which he never forgave. 

Agesilaus arrived at Ephesus in 396 b.c., and took the com- 
mand in Asia. He demanded the complete independence of the 
Greek cities in Asia ; and in order that there might be time to 
communicate with the Persian court, the armistice was renewed 
for three months. During this interval, Lysander, by his 
arrogance and pretensions, offended both Agesilaus and the 
thirty Spartans. Agesilaus, determined to uphold his dignity, 
subjected Lysander to so many humiliations that he was at last 
fain to request his dismissal from Ephesus, and was accordingly 
sent to the Hellespont, where he did good service to the Spartan 
interests. 

Meanwhile Tissaphernes, having received large reinforce- 
ments, sent a message to Agesilaus before the armistice had 
expired, ordering him to quit Asia. Agesilaus made it appear 
that he was about to attack Tissaphernes in Caria ; and then 
suddenly turned northwards i nto Phryg ia, the satrapy of Phar- 
nabazus, and marcheowitKout opposition to the neighbouihood 
of Dascylium, the residence of the satrap himself. He was 
prevented by the Persian cavalry from carrying his raid further, 
and went into winter quarters at Ephesus, where he employed 
himself in organizing a body of cavalry to compete with the 
Persians. In the spring of 395 b.c. he gave out that he should 
march direct upon Sardis. Tissaphernes, suspecting another 
feint, now dispersed his cavalry in the plain of the Maeander. 
But this time Agesilaus marched as he had announced, and in 
three days arrived unopposed on the banks of the Pactolus, 
before the Persian cavalry could be recalled. When they, at 
last came up, they were put to flight by the newly raised Grecian 
horse, supported by the peltasts ; many were drowned in the 
Pactolus, and their camp was plundered. 

Agesilaus now pushed his ravages up to the very gates of 
Sardis, the residence of Tissaphernes. But the career of that 
timid and treacherous satrap was drawing to a close. The 
queen-mother, Parysatis, who had succeeded in regaining her 
influence over Artaxerxes, caused an order to be sent down 
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from Susa for liis execution. He was seized in a batli at 
Colossae, and belieaded. Tithraustes, who had carried out this 
order, succeeded Tissaphernes in the satrapy, and opened nego- 
tiations with Agesilaus, and, by giving him a large subsidy for 
the payment of his troops, persuaded him to transfer them into 
the satrapy of Pharnabazus. 

Here Agesilaus received a new commission from home, 
appointing him nauarch^ or head of the naval as well as of the 
land force — two commands rarely united in a single Spartan. 
He named his brother-in-law, Peisander, commander of the fleet. 
But in the followLig year (394 b.c.), whilst he was forming 
schemes of conquest like those which Alexander the Great 
carried out, and preparing an expedition into the interior of 
Asia Minor, he was recalled home to avert the dangers which 
threatened Sparta. 

The jealousy and ill-will with which the newly acquired 
empire of the Spartans was regarded by the other Grecian 
Movement ia states had not escaped the notice of the Per- 
Greece sians; and when Tithraustes succeeded to the 

against satrapy of Tissaphernes, he resolved to avail him- 

Sparta. self of this feeling by exciting a war against 

Sparta in the heart of Greece itself. With this view he sent 
Timocrates, a Ehodian, to the leading Grecian cities with a 
sum of 50 talents to be distributed among the chief men in 
each for the purpose of bringing them over to the views of 
Persia. Timocrates was successful in Thebes, Corinth, and 
Argos. 

ICostilities were at first confined to Sparta and Thebes. A 
quaxTci having arisen between the Opuntian 
SSta and Locrians and the Phocians about a stnp of border 
Thebes. Locrians obtained aid from Thebes, 

Lysander the JPhocians from Sparta. Lysander, who took 
slain at an active part in promoting the 'war, was directed 
to attack the town of Haliartus; and it was 
arranged that King Pausanius should join him 
thei c, with the main body of the Peloponnesian army. 

Kotliiiig could more strikingly show the change of feeling in 
Greece than that the Thebans now asked, and obtained, help 
from their old enemies, the Athenians. Lysander arrived at Hali- 
artus before Pausanias. Here, in a sally made by the citizens, 
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opportunely supported by tlie unexpected arrival of a body of 
Thebans, the Spartans were routed and Lysander was slain. 
Thus, when Pausanias at last came up, he found no army to 
unite \vith ; and as an Athenian force had arrived, he took the 
humiliating step — always deemed a confession of inferiority — of 
demanding a truce in order to bury the dead who had fallen in 
the battle. Even this the Thebans would not grant except on 
the condition that the Lacedaemonians should quit their territory. 
With these terms Pausanias 'was forced to comply ; and after 
burying Lysander and his fallen comrades, led his troops 
home ; but, afraid to face the public indignation of the Spartans, 
he took sanctuary in the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. He 
was condemned in his absence, and his kingship passed to his son 
Agesipolis. 

The enemies of Sparta took fresh courage from this disaster 
to her arms. Athens, Corinth, Argos, and Thebes made alliance 
against her. The league was soon joined by the . 

Euboeans, the Acarnanians, and other Grecian 
states. In the spring of 394 b.c. the allies 
assembled at Corinth, and the war, 'which had been hitherto 
regarded as merely Boeotian, was now called the Corixthiax. 
It was this threatening aspect of affairs which determined the 
Ephors to recall Agesilaus. 

The allies were soon able to take the field with a force of 
24,000 hoplites, of whom one-fourth were Athenians, together 
with a considerable body of light troops and cavalry. The 
Lacedaemonians had also made the most active preparations. A 
battle was fought near Corinth, in which the Spartans, under the 
regent Aristodemus (Agesipolis being a mere lad), defeated their 
opponents, and drove them with considerable loss into Corinth, 
while on the other wing their Peloponnesian allies were routed. 
This battle, called the battle of Corinth, was fought in July, 
394 B.c. 

Agesilaus, who had relinquished with a heavy heart his pro- 
jected expedition into Asia, was now on his liome'ward march. 
By the promise of rewards he had persuaded the most efficient 
soldiers in his array to accompany him, amongst whom '^vere 
many of the Ten Thousand, with Xenophon at their head. At 
Amphipolis he heard of the victory at Corinth, and is said to 
have felt more sorrow at the death of so mapy Greeks who 
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might have acted togetlier against Persia, than joy at the 
Spartan victory. Having forced his way throngh the Thessalian 
cavalry, he crossed Mount Othrys, and marched unopposed the 
rest of the way through the pass of Tliermopylse to the frontiers 
of Phocis and Boeotia. Here the evil tidings reached him of 
the defeat and death of his brother-in-law, Peisander, in the 
great sea-fight oif Cnidus. Fearing the impression which such 
news might produce upon his men, he gave out that the Lace- 
daemonian fleet had won ; and, having offered sacrifice as if for 
a victory, he ordered an advance. 

The two armies met in the plain of Coronea. The Thebans 
succeeded in driving in the Orchomeniaus, who formed the left 
n tti f Agesiiaus, and penetrated as 

cS^onea, baggage in the rear. But on the right 

394 B.C.^ centre Agesiiaus was victorious, end 

^ the Thebans now saw themselves cut off from 
their companions, who had retreated and taken up a position 
on Mount Helicon. Facing about and forming in deep and 
compact order, the Thebans sought to rejoin the main body, 
but they were opposed by Agesiiaus and his troops. The shock 
of the conflicting masses which ensued was one of the most 
terrible recorded in Grecian warfare. The shields of the fore- 
most ranks were shattered, and their spears broken, so that 
daggers became the only available arm. Agesiiaus, who was in 
the front ranks, was flung down, trodden on, and covered with 
wounds ; but the devoted courage of the fifty Spartans forming 
his body-guard rescued him from death. The Thebans finally 
forced their way through, but not without severe loss. The 
Thebans acknowledged their defeat by demanding a truce for 
the burial of their dead ; but the victory which Agesiiaus could 
claim was indecisive, and he had lost too many men to make 
any use of it. 

When Agesiiaus quitted Asia he left Peisander, as commander 
of the Spartan fleet, to oppose Conon. Peisander, an inex- 
Battle of perienced admiral, had 85 ships ; Conon had 
Cnidus, more than 90, partly Phoenician and partly 
August, Greek, the Greek contingent being mostly from 
394 B.C, Athens. Pharnabazus was in the fleet, but the 
chief direction was given to Conon. Off Cnidus, when the two 
fleets^ met, the Spartan fleet was completely defeated, with the 
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io&s of 50 sliipSj and Peisander was killed. Tiie news of tins 
great disaster reached Agesilans, as has been mentioned, shortly 
f-efore the battle of Coronea, 

Thiis in less than two months the Spaidans had fought two 
battles on land, and one at sea ; at Corinth, Coronea, and Cnidus. 
But, though they had been victorious in the land engagements, 
they were so little decisive as to lead to no important result : 
whilst their defeat at Cnidus was followed b}" the loss of nearh' 
all their maritime empire. For as Conoii and Pliarnabazus 
sailed with their victorious fleet from island to island, and from 
port to port, their approach was everywhere the signal for the 
flight or expulsion of the Spartan harmosts. Sestus and Abydus, 
held by Dercyllidas, alone remained of all the Spartan conquests 
in Asia and the Plellespont. 

In the spring of the following year (393 B.c.) Conon and 
Pharnabazus sailed to the isthmus of Corinth, then occupied as 
a central post by the allies. Conon dexterously 
availed himself of the hatred of Pharnabazus 
towards Sparta to procure a boon for his native ^ 

city. He obtained leave to employe the sea- 
men, Asiatic as well as Greek, in rebuilding the fortifications 
of Poiraeus and the long walls of Athens. Pharnabazus also 
granted a large sum for the same purpose ; and Conon, having 
thus secured Athens, sailed to the islands to lay again the 
foundations of an Athenian maritime empire. 

During the remainder of this and the whole of the follow- 
ing year (392 b.c.) the war was carried on in the Corinthian 
territory. One of the most important events at this time was 
the destruction of a whole Lacedaemonian mora, or battalion, by 
the light-armed mercenaries of the Athenian Tphicrates. For the 
p>receding two years Tphicrates had commanded these pelfasts,* 
wlio had been first organized by Conon after bis return to 
Athens. For this force Iphicrates introduced success of 
improved arms and tactics which form an epoch ipMcrates 
in the Grecian art of -war. His object was to against the 
combine as far as possible the advantages of Spartans, 
the lioplites and of light-armed troops. He substituted a 
linen corselet for the coat of mail worn by the boplites, and 
lessened the shield, while he rendered the light javelin and 

* So called from the pelta, or kind of shield Tvhich they carried. 
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short sword of the peltasts more effecti%’-c by lengthening 
them both one-half. These troops soon proved very effective. 
After several successes he ventured to make a sally from 
Corinthj and attacked a Spartan mora, or battalion, in flank 
and rear. So many fell under the darts and arrows of the 
peltasts that the Spartan captain called a halt, and ordered 
his hoplites to rush forward and drive off the assailants. 
But their heavy arms were unfitted for the work ; nor did the 
Spartan cavalry, which now came up, produce any better effect. 
At length they succeeded in reaching an eminence, whore they 
endeavoured to make a stand; but at this moment Cal lias 
arrived with some Athenian hoplites from Corinth, whereupon 
the already disheartened Spartans broke and fled in confusion, 
with a loss of two hundred and fifty men. 

The maritime war was prosecuted with vigour. Thrasybulus, 
and after his death Iphicrates, were successful upon the coast 
of Asia Minor, and made the Athenians again 
tSbions Hellespont. Under these circuni- 

Persia. stances the Spartans resolved to spare no efforts 

to regain the good will of the Persians. An- 
taloidas, their commander on the Asiatic coast, entered into 
negotiations with Tiribazus, who had succeeded Tithraustes in. 
the satrapy of Ionia, in order to bring about a general peaco 
under the mediation of Persia. Antalcidas went to Susa, and 
prevailed on King Artaxerxos to adopt the peace, and to declare 
war against those who should reject it. He then returned with 


Tiribazus to the coasts of Asia Minor, armed with these powers, 
and provided with an ample force to carry them into execution. 
In addition to the entire fleet of Persia, Dionysius of Syracuse 
had placed 20 triremes at the service of the Lacedaemonians ; 
and Antalcidas now sailed to the Hellespont, where Iphicrates 
and the Athenians wore still predominant. The overwhelming 
force of Antalcidas, the largest that had been seen in the Helles- 
pont since the battle of Aegospotami, rendered all resistance 
hopeless. The supplies of corn from the Euxino no longer 
found their way to Athens, and the Athenians began to long 
for peace. As without the assistance of Athens it seemed hope- 
less for the other allies to struggle agaitist Sparta, all Greece 
was inclined to come to terms. 


Deputies from the Greek states were summoned to meet 
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Tii’ibazus, who read to them the following terms of a peace 
under the royal seal of Persia : ^‘King Artaxerxes thinks it just 
that the cities in Asia and the islands of Ciazo- 
menae and Cyprus should belong to him. He ^^^Icidas 
also thinks it just to leave all the other Grecian ^ * 

cities, both small and great, independent — except 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which are to belong to xAthens, 
as of old. Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will 
make war upon them, along with those who are of the same 
mind, both by land and sea, with ships and with money.” All 
the states accepted these terms. 

This disgraceful peace, called the Peace of AxTALCiDAS,w’'as 
concluded in the year 387 b.g. By it Greece seemed prostrated 
at the feet of the barbarians ; for its very terms, engraven on 
stone and set up in the sanctuaries of Greece, recognized the 
Persian king as the arbiter of her destinies. Although Athens 
cannot be exonerated from the blame of this ti-ansaction, the 
chief guilt rests upon Sparta, wdiose designs were deeper and 
more hypocritical than they appeared. Under the pretext of 
securing the independence of the Greek cities, her real object 
-was to break up the confederacies under Athens and Thebes, 
and, with the help of Persia, to pave the way for her own 
dominion in Greece. 

No sooner was the peace of Antalcidas concluded than Sparta, 
directed by Agesilaus, the ever-active enemy of Thebes, exerted 
all her power to weaken that cit 3 ^ She began by proclaiming 
the independence of the various Boeotian cities. Lacedae- 
monian garrisons were placed in Orchomenus and Thespiae, 
and Plataea was restored in order to annoy and weaken Thebes. 
Shortly afterw^ards the Lacedaemonians obtained possession of 
Thebes itself by treachery. Olynthus, a town of the Macedo- 
nian Chalcidice, had become the head of a powerful confedera- 
tion, which included several of the adjacent cities. The citizens 
of Acanthus and Apollonia, not wishing to join the league, and 
fearing that they would be forced into it, sought help from 
the Spartans, who sent troops under Phoebidas and Endamidas 
against Olynthus. The Thebans had made an alliance with 
Olynthus, and had forbidden any of their citizens to join the 
Lacedaemonian array ; but they were not strong enough to 
prevent its inarching through their tefi-itoy. Phoebidas halted 
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on liis way througli Boeotia not far from Tliebes ; wliere lie 
was visited by Leontiades^ one of the polemarclis of tlie city, 
and two or three other leaders of the Lacedae- 
monian party in Thebes. It happened that the 
festival of the Thesmophoria was on the point of 
being celebrated, during which the Cadmea, or 
Theban Acropolis, was given up to the women, 
since men were forbidden to take part in the rites. Whilst 
the festival was celebrated, Phoebidas pretended to resume 
his march, but only made a circuit romid the city walls ; wliilst 
Leontiades, stealing out of the senate, mounted his horse, and, 
joining the Lacedaemonian troops, conducted them towards 
the Cadmea. It was a sultry summer’s afternoon ; the streets 
were deserted; and Phoebidas, without encountering any 
opposition, seized the citadel and retained all the women as 
hostages. This treacherous act during a time of peace caused 
indignation throughout Greece. Sparta herself could not justify 
it, and pretended to punish Phoebidas by fine and dismissal. 
But that this w^as a mere farce is ewdent from the fact of bis 
subsequent restoration to command ; and, though the Lacedae • 
monians aftected to disown the act of Phoebidas, the}^ took care 
to reap the fruits of it by retaining their harmost and garrison 
in the Cadmea. . 

Thebes was now made a member of the Lacedaemonian 
alliance, and was forced to furnish her contingent for the war 
against the Olynthians. Olynthus ^vas taken by the Lacedae- 
monians in 379 B.c. ; the Olynthian confederacy was dissolved, 
and the cities belonging to it were compelled to join the Lacedae- 
monian alliance. 

The power of Sparta on land had now attained its gi'eatest 
height ; but she had reached the turning-point of her fortunes. 
Tiie first blow came from Thebes, where she had perpetrated 
her most signal injustice. 

That city had been for three years in the hands of Leontiades 
and the Spartan party ; but on the other side were ranged not 
only the oppressed and discontented citizens, but 
Lib^ation of ^Iso the exiles, who had taken refuge at Athens. 
379 BG Among these exiles was Pelopidas, a young 
man of birth and fortune, wdio had already a 
character for high spirit and patriotism. Ife had formed a 
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close friendship with Epaminondas, the gi'eatest of the Theban 
statesmen and soldiers, who was several years older than him- 
self. Their friendship is said to have originated in a campai^?n 
in which they served together, when, Pelopidas having fallen In 
battle apparently dead, Epaminondas protected his body at the 
imminent risk of his own life. Pelopidas afterwards endeavoured 
to persuade Epaminondas to share his riches with him; and when 
he did not succeed, he resolved to live on the same frugal fare 
as his friend. Pelopidas and another exile named Melon now 
secretly corresponded with their friends at Thebes, the chief of 
whom were Phyllidas, secretary to the polemarchs, and Charon. 
The Spartan faction was supported by a garrison of 1500 
Lacedaemonians. The enterprise, therefore, was one of con- 
siderable^ difficulty and danger. It was arranged that Archias 
and Philippus, the two polemarchs, should be entertained at 
supper in the honour of Phyllidas, and after they had partaken 
freely of wine the conspirators were to be introduced, disguised 
as women, and to assassinate the polemarchs. On the dav 
before the banquet, Pelopidas, with six other exiles, arrived ^ 
Thebes from Athens, and, straggling through the gates towards 
dusk, disguised as rustics, arrived safely at the house of Cliaron, 
where they remained concealed till the appointed hour. While 
the polemarchs were dining a messenger arrived from Athens 
witlx a letter for Archias, in which the whole plot was described. 
The messenger told Archias that the letter related to matters of 
serious importance. But the polemarch thrust the letter under 
the pillow of his couch, exclaiming, “ Serious matters to- 
morrow.” He had throwm away his last chance. The con- 
spirators, disguised as women, and veiled, were ushered into 
the room. Unsuspected by the half-drunken revellers, they 
came within striking distance, and stabbed the tw^o polemarchs. 
This done, they went to the house of Leoiitiades, whom they 
also despatched. 

The news of the revolution soon spread. Throughout the 
city it was proclaimed that Thebes w^as free, and that all who 
valued their liberty should muster in the market-placs. As 
soon as day dawned, the citizens met in public assembly ; the 
conspirators were introduced, and were crowned by the priests 
with wreaths, and thanked in the name of their country’s gods ; 
Pelopidas, Ciiaron, and Melon were chosen as the first restored 
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Boeotarclis. Meanwhile the remainder of the Theban exiles, 
accompanied by a body of Athenian volunteers, had assembled 
on the frontiers; and, at the first news of the success of 
the conspiracy, hastened to Thebes to complete the revolu- 
tion. The Thebans, under their new Boeotarchs, were already 
mounting to the assault of the Cadmea, when the Lacedae- 
monians capitulated, and were allowed to march out unmolested. 

Thebes was now face to face wnth Sparta, and she did her 
best to prepare for the struggle. The military force was re- 
organized, and the famous “ Sacred Band ” was 
Thebes for the first time instituted. This band 

was a regiment of 300 hoplites, composed of 
young and chosen citizens of the noblest families, 
and so arranged that each man had at his side an intimate 
friend. It was supported at the public expense, and kept 
always under arms, with the special duty of defending the 
Cadmea. The Thebans had alwaj^s been excellent soldiers; 
but their good fortune now gave them the greatest general that 
Greece had hitherto seen. Sprung from a poor 
but ancient family, Epaminondas possessed all 
an e opi as. qualities of his nation without that 

heaviness, either of body or of mind, which was regarded as a 
characteristic of the Theban people. He was practised in 
rhetoric, and had cultivated his mind by the study of philo- 
sophy and of music. In public life he was not only a great 
general and tactician and a wise statesman, but he was distin- 
guished by uprightness and humanity. He wus not led by 
personal ambition, but by patriotism of the widest and most 
enlightened kind, which considered the interests of the Hellenic 
race, not merely those of his own state. His friend Pelopidas 
had the same chivalrous nature and the same ardent patriotism : 
he was npted as a dashing soldier and a brilliant leader of 
cavalry: none better could have been found to second the 
schemes formed by the statesmanship and military skill of 
Epaminondas. 

But without allies Thebes was not yet strong enough, and the 
alliance was provided by the mistakes of her enemies. Sparta 
sent, not her only great general Agesilaus, but Cleombrotus for 
the first campaign after the revolution in Thebes. Cieombrotns 
returned without accomplishing anything, and left an indiscreet 
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officer named Sphodrias to garrison Thespiae. Spbodrias made 
a foolish attempt to surprise Athens by a night-march. He 
failed, and the only result was that Athens at once declared war 
against Sparta, and became the ally of Thebes, Not only was 
this alliance made, but the Athenians formed a new confederacy 
resembling the old confederacy of Delos. The maritime states 
enrolled in it were to be independent, Athens being merely the 
leading state ; the payments were not to be called by the un- 
popular name of plioros^ or tribute,” but were to be a syntaxis 
(“ contribution ”). This confederacy, which ultimately included 
70 cities, was chiefly organized by the exertions of Chabrias and 
of Timotheus, the son of Conon. 

The Spartans were resolved to avenge the repulse they had 
received; and in the summer of 378 b.c., Agesilaus marched 
w’ith a large army into Boeotia. He was unable, however, to 
effect anything decisive, and subsequent invasions were attended 
with the like result. The Athenians created a diversion in 
their favour by a maritime war, in which Chabrias defeated the 
Spartan fleet at the battle of Naxos, 376 b.c., and for two years 
Boeotia was free from Spartan invasion. Thebes employed this 
time in extending her dominion over the neighbouring cities. 
One of her most important successes during this period was the 
victory gained by Pelopidas over a Lacedaemonian force near 
Tegyra, a village near Orchomenus (375 B.c.). Pelopidas had 
with him only the S>cred Band and a small body of cavalry 
when he fell in with the Lacedaemonians, who were nearly 
twice as numerous. He did not shrink from the conflict ; and 
when one of his men said, We are fallen into the midst of the 
enemy,” he replied, Why so, more than they into the midst of 
us ? ” This success encouraged the Thebans in their effort, and 
by the year 374 b.c. the Thebans succeeded in expelling the 
Lacedaemonians from Boeotia, and revived the Boeotian con- 
federacy. They also destroyed the restored city of Plataea, 
and obliged its inhabitants once more to seek refuge at Athens. 

The successes of the Thebans and their harshness towards 
the Plataeans revived the distrust of the Athenians, who 
opened negotiations for peace, and at length a congi-ess of the 
allies on both sides met at Sparta in the spring of 371 b.c. 
The terms w^ere agreed upon, by which the independence of 
the various Grecian cities was to be recognized ; and the 
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Spartan harmosts and garrisons everywhere dismissed. Sparta 
ratified the treaty for herself and her allies ; but Athens took 
the oaths only for herself, and was followed separately by her 
allies. As Epaminondas refused to sign except in the name of 
the Boeotian confederation, Agesilaiis directed the name of the 
Thebans to be struck out of the treaty, and proclaimed them 
excluded from it. 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE SUPREMACY OP THEBES, B.C. 371'-36L 

In pursuance of the treaty, the Spartans 'withdrew ilieir 
harniosts and garrisons, whilst the Athenians recalled their 
fleet from the Ionian sea. Only one feeling pre- 
vailed at Sparta — a desire to crush Thebes. At 
the time when the peace was concluded, Cleom- 3*71 g q/ 
brotus happened to be in Phocis at the head 
of a Peloponnesian army ; and he now received orders to invade 
Boeotia without delay. The armies met on the memorable 
plain of Leuctra, near Tbespiae. The foices on each side are 
not accurately known, but there is no doubt that the The- 
bans were outnumbered by their enemies. The military 
genius of Epaminondas, however, made up for inferiority of 
numbers. Up to this time Greek battles had been conducted 
by a general attack in line. Epaminondas now first adopted 
the manoeuvre, used with such success by Napoleon in modern 
times, of concentrating heavy masses on a given point of the 
enemy’s array. Having formed his left wing into a dense 
column of 50 deep, so that its depth was gi-eater than its front, 
he directed it against the Spartan right, containing the best 
troops in their army, drawn up 12 deep, and led by Cleombrotiis 
in person. The shock was terrible. Cleombrotus himself was 
mortally wounded in the onset, and was carried off by his 
comrades. The Spartan right still stood firm, but was unsup- 
ported, for Epaminondas had sent forward his cavalry at the 
beginning of the battle to check the enemies’ left, and Pelopidas 
with the Sacred Band prevented all attempts to take the Theban 
column in the flank : it seems also that the Peloponnesian allies 
made little effort. Epaminondas called upon his men for one 
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step more,” and the Spartan line was broken and put to flight. 
The loss of the Thebans was small compared with that of the 
Lacedaemonians. Out of 700 Spartans in the Lacedaemo- 
nian army, 400 had fallen : a Spartan king also had been slain 
in battle, which had not happened since the fatal day of 
Thermopylae. 

The eftect of the battle of Leuctra was felt throughout Greece. 
It was everywhere understood that a new military power had 
arisen — that the prestige of the old Spartan discipline and tactics 
had departed. Yet at Sparta there was no open sign of grief or 
dismay. The Ephors ordered the chorus of men, who were 
celebrating the festival of the Gymnopaedia, to go on as usual, 
and forbade the women to wail and mourn. Those whose 
friends had fallen showed themselves on the morrow with joyful 
countenances, whilst the relatives of the survivors seemed 
overwhelmed with grief and shame. 

Immediately after the battle the Thebans had sent to ask 
Jason of Pherae for help against the Lacedaemonians. Jason 
was one of the most remarkable men of the time. 
P^e]S.e ^ He was Tagus, or Generalissimo, of all Thes- 
saly ; and Macedonia was partially dependent on 
him : he was a man of boundless ambition, and aimed at ex- 
tending his dominion over all Greece. He had been waiting 
to see how matters ■went, and now resolved at once to join the 
Thebans; biit ■when he arrived at Leuctra he dissuaded the 
Thebans from attacking the enemies’ camp, advising them not 
to drive the Lacedaemonians to despair, and oifering his media- 
tion. He accordingly succeeded in effecting a truce, by which 
the Lacedaemonians were allowed to depart from Boeotia un- 
molested. Jason was shortly afterwards assassinated. His 
death was felt as a relief by Greece, and especially by 
Thebes. He was succeeded by his two brothers, Polyphron 
and Polydorus ; but they possessed neither his ability nor his 


power. 

The Athenians stood aloof from the contending parties. 
They had not received the news of the battle of Leuctra with 
any pleasure, for they now dreaded Thebes more than Sparta. 
They wished to prevent both alike from obtaining the supremacy 
in Greece, and for this purpose tried to form a league of the 
Peloponnesian states, which should be independent of Sparta, 
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and able to act either against her or against Thebes. But if 
this could ever have succeeded it vras thwarted by the move- 
ments of Epaminondas, who, as soon as the death of Jason 
relieved him from the necessity of keeping guard in Kortheni 
Greece, prepared for an expedition into the Peloponnesus. 

The defeat of Sparta had emboldened the Arcadian cities to 
form a confederation which should preserve their independence. 
The jealousy of the various towns made it ad- Movements ia 
visable that a new capital should be founded, and Arcadia, 
for this purpose Megalopolis was built on the Megalopolis 
banks of the Helisson, and peopled by the in- 
habitants of forty distinct Arcadian townships. 

Here a synod of deputies from the towns (f.e. from all Arcadia 
except Orchomenus and Heraea), called ‘‘ The Ten Thousand,” 
met for business which concerned the whole confederation: 
they were supported by a body of 5000 federal troops called 
BjpariU. Lycomedes of Mantinea was tlie chief agent in this 
movement, but it was encouraged and perhaps originated by 
Epaminondas. 

In the same year (b.c. 370) Epaminondas marched into 
Laconia, and threatened Sparta itself. The cit}", which was 
wholly unfortified, was filled with confusion and alarm. The 
women, who had never yet seen the face of an enemy, gave way 
to wailing and lamentation. Agesilaus was undismayed, and 
saved the state by his energy. He repulsed the cavalry of 
Epaminondas as they advanced towards Sparta ; and so vigorous 
were his measures of defence, that the Theban geneial aban- 
doned all further attempt upon the city, and proceeded south- 
wards as far as Helos and Gythium, the port and arsenal of 
Sparta. After laying waste with fire and sword the valley of 
the Eurotas, he retraced his steps to the frontiers of Arcadia. 

Epaminondas now proceeded to carry out the two objects for 
which his march had been undertaken; namely, to establish 
the Messenians as an independent community, 
and to secure the new Arcadian confederation. 

The Messenians had formerly lived under their Messene. 
own kings; but for the last three centuries 
their land had been subject to Sparta, and they had been 
fugitives upon the face of the earth. The restoration of these 
exiles, dispersed in various Hellenic colonies, to their former 
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rights, would plant a bitterly hostile neighbour on the very 
borders of Laconia. Epaminondas accordingly opened com- 
niiinications with them, and numbers of them flocked to his 
standard during his march into Peloponnesus. He now founded 
the town of Messene. Its citadel, strongly fortified, was placed 
on the summit of Mount Ithome, which had three centuries 
before been so bravely defended by the Messenians against the 
Spartans. The territory attached to the new city extended 
southwards to the Messenian gulf, and northwards to the borders 
of Arcadia, comprising some of the most fertile land in Pelo- 
ponnesus. Epaminondas was now able to return to Boeotia, 
leaving not only the restored state of Messenia on a safe 
footing, but also the Arcadian confederation free from all 
danger; for the capital was being built and fortified, and the 
Spartans were in no condition, with a hostile people on their 
other flank at Ithome, to make any attempt against it. The 
unmolested completion of the fortifications of Megalopolis and 
Messene was secured by the second expedition of Epaminondas 
as far as Sicyon in 369 b,c. 

So low had Sparta sunk, that she was fain to send envoys to 
beg the assistance of the Athenians. This request was acceded 
to ; and shortly afterwards an alliance was formed between the 
two states, in which Sparta waived all her claims to superiority 
and headship. During the next two years the Thebans con- 
tinued steadily to increase their power and influence in Greece, 
though no great battle was fought. In 368 b.c. Pelopidas 
conducted a Theban force into Thessaly and Macedonia. In 


Thessaly he forced Alexander, who, by the murder of his two 
brothers, had become despot of Pherae and Tagus of Thessaly, 
to acknowledge the independence of Larissa and other Thessalian 
cities. In Macedonia he formed an alliance with the regent 
Ptolemy: and amongst the hostages given for the observance 
of this treaty was the youthful Philip, son of Amyntas, after- 
wards the great king of Macedon, who remained for some years 


The Tearless 
Battle, 


at Thebes. In the Peloponnesus there was no 
campaign of any importance in the year 368 ; 
hut the King Archidamus led an army into 


Arcadia composed partly of Lacedaemonians, partly of some 


Celtic mercenaries sent by Dionysius of Syracuse. In the 


south of Arcadia he routed the troops under Lycomedos without 
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losing a single Spartan soldier, 'whence it was known as ■* TIio 
Tearless Battle.’’ 

. In the following year Pelopidas and Ismenias proceeded on 
an embassy to Persia. Ever since the peace of Antalcidas 
the king of Persia had become the recognized 
mediator between the states of Greece ; and the Theban 
Thebans followed the unworthy precedent by 
asking his sanction for the new state of things in 
Greece. The Persian rescript pronounced the independence 
of Messene and Araphipolis ; the Atlienians were directed to 
lay up their ships of war in ordinary ; and Thebes was doedared 
the head of Greece. 

It was probably during a mission undertaken by Pelipodas, 
for the purpose of procuring the acknowledgment oi the rescript 
in Thessaly and the northern parts of Greece, that he was 
seized and imprisoned by Alexander of Piierae. The Tliebans 
immediately sent an army of 8000 hoplitos and 600 cavalry 
into Thessaly. XJnfoi innately they were no longer commanded 
by Epaminondas. Their present incompetent generals were 
beaten and forced to retieat, and the army was in the greatest 
danger. Epaminondas was serving as a lioplite in the tanks, and 
by the unanimous voice of the troops he was now called to the 
command, and succeeded in leading the army safely back to 
Thebes. Here the Boeotarchs were disgraced; Epaminondas 
was restored to the command, and placed at the head of a 
second Theban army to attempt the release of Pelopidas. 
Through his skill the enterprise proved successful, and Pelo- 
pidas (367 B.c.) returned in safety to Thebes. 

In 364 B.c. Pelopidas again marched into Thessaly against 
Alexander of Pherae. Complaints of the tyranny of that despot 
had arrived at Tlicbes, and Pelopidas, who also 
had his private wrongs to avenge, prevailed Alexander of 
upon the Thebans to send him into Thessaly to Pherae. 
punish the tyrant. The battle was fought on tlie Pelopidas 
hills of Cynoscephalae ; the troops of Alexander ^ 
were routed; but Pelopidas, when ho saAV his 
hated enemy endeavouring to rally them, was seized with such 
a transport of rage that, regardless of his duties as a general, 
he rushed forwards and challenged him to single combat. 
Alexander shrunk hack within the ranks of the guards, followed 
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l)j Pelopidas, who was soon slain, fightiiig with desperate 
bravery. The death of Pelopidas was a severe loss to Thebes, 
though the object of the expedition was gained, and Alexander 
had to give up all his pretensions over the Thessalian cities. 

Meantime a war had been carried on between Elis, who wished 
to possess Lepreum, and Arcadia, with which Lepreum and the 
district of Triphylia was now united. This led to disunion 
among the Arcadians themselves. The Arcadians claimed the 
presidency of Olympia without a shadow of right, and for a 
time held the sanctuary b}’’ force of arms. The Spartans 
promised aid to Elis, and the Mantineans, disgusted by the 
violation of the sanctuary, took the same side, thus severing 
themselves from the rest of Arcadia and from the Theban 
Battle of alliance. In 362 b.c. Epaminondas marched into 

Mantinea: Peloponnesus to support the Theban party in 

death of Arcadia. The Spartans sent a powerful force 

Epaminondas, to the assistance of the Mantineans, in whose 
362 B.C. territory the hostile armies met. In the battle 

which ensued Epaminondas formed his Boeotian troops into a 
column of extraordinary depth, with which he broke through the 
ranks of the Mantineans and Lacedaemonians and put them to 
flight. The day was won; but Epaminondas, who fought in 
the foremost ranks, fell mortally wounded. He was carried off 
the field with the spear-head still fixed in his breast. He first 
asked if his shield was safe, and then if the battle was won : 
next he inquired for lolaidas and Daiphantus, whom he intended 
to succeed him in the command. He was told that both were 
slain: ‘‘Then,” he said, “yon must make peace.” After this 
he ordered the spear-head to be withdrawn ; with the gush of 
blood which followed his life ended. Tims died this truly great 
man ; and never was there one whose claim to that title has been 
less disputed. With him the supremacy of Thebes began and 
ended. His last advice was adopted, and peace was concluded. 
Its basis was a recognition of the status quo — ^to leave every- 
thing as it was, to acknowledge the Arcadian constitution and 
the independence of Messen^. Sparta alone refused to join it on 
account of the last article, but she was not supported by her 
allies. 

Agesilans had lived to see the empire of Sparta overthrown ; 
but he had not yet abandoned all hope ; and the offer of a large 
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subsidy from Egypt, which would give the supplies needed ])y 
Sparta, led him to undertake a new campaign. At the age 
of 80 the indomitable old man proceeded with a force of 1000 
hoplites to assist Tachos, king of Eg}^t, in his revolt against 
Persia. He died at Cyrend on his return to Greece, His body 
was embalmed in wax, and splendidly buried in Sparta. 



CHAPTER XVir. 


HISTOIiY OF THE SICILIAN GKEEKS FEOM THE DESTRUCTION OP 

THE ATHENIAN ARMAMENT TO THE DEATH OF TIMOLEON, 

The affairs of the Sicilian Greeks, an important branch of the 
Hellenic race, deserve a passing notice. A few years after the 
Syracuse destruction of the Athenian armament, Dionysius 
under made himself master of Syracuse (405 b.c.). 

Dionysius, His reign as tyrant or despot was long and pros- 
405-367 B.C. perous. After repelling the Carthaginians, who 
more than once invaded Sicily, he extended his dominion 
over a great part of the island, and over a considerable 
portion of Magna Graecia. He raised Syracuse to be one 
of the chief Greek states, second in influence, if indeed second, 
to Sparta alone. Under his sway Syracuse was strengthened 
and embellished with new fortifications, docks, arsenals, and 
other public buildings, and became superior even to Athens in 
extent and population. 

Dionysius was a warm patron of literature, and was anxious 
himself to gain literary distinction. In the midst of his political 
and military cares he devoted himself assiduously 
to poetry ; his poems were recited at the Olympic 
games; and he repeatedly contended for the 
prize of tragedy at Athens. In the same spirit we find him 
seeking the society of men distinguished in literature and 
philosophy. Plato, who visited Sicily about the year 389, was 
introduced to Dionysius by Dion. He seems to have offended 
the tyrant by his plain speaking, whatever may be the truth 
of the story of his being sold as a slave and ransomed by 
Amiiceris of Cyren^. 

Dionysius died in 367 b.c., and was succeeded by his oldest 


Plato at 
Syracuse. 
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son, commonly called the younger Dionysius, ^vho was about 
52 years of age at the time of his father’s death. At first he 
listened to the counsels of Dion, who had always enjoyed the 
respect and confidence of his father. By the 
advice of Dion he invited Plato again to Syracuse, Ilionysius 
where the philosopher was received with the and 
greatest honour. But his influence for good was 
displeasing to the palace clique. Dionysius was persuaded to 
expel Dion from Sicily, as a consphator who was anxious to 
place his own nephew on the throne.* Plato obtained per- 
mission to return to Greece (360 b.c.). Dionysius now gave 
way to his vices without restraint, and Dion saw that the time 
had come for avenging his o\vn wrongs as 'well as those of his 
countiy. Collecting a small force, he sailed to Sicily, and 
suddenly appeared before the gates of Syracuse while Dionysius 
was absent on an expedition to Italy. The inhabitants welcomed 
Dion as their deliverer ; and Dionysius on his return from Italy 
found himself compelled to quit Syracuse (356 b.c.), leaving 
Dion master of the city. Dion was now able to carry out all 
those exalted notions of political life which he had sought to 
instil into the mind of Dionysius. He seems to have contem- 
plated some political changes; but his immediate measures 
were tyrannical, and w^'ere rendered still more unpopular by 
his overbearing manners. His unpopularity continued to in- 
crease, till at length one of his friends, the Athenian Callippus. 
caused him to be assassinated in his own hoii^e. This event 
took place in 353, about three years after the expulsion of the 
Dionysian dynasty. Callippus contrived to retain the sovereign 
power only a twelvemonth. A period of anarchy followed, 
during which Dionysius made himself master of the city by 
treachery, about 346 b.c. He was not, however, able to re- 
establish himself firmly in his former power. Most of the other 
cities of Sicily had shaken off the yoke of Syracuse, and wore 
governed by petty despots. Meantime the Carthaginians pre- 
pared to take advantage of the distracted condition of Sicily. 
Ill the extremity of their sufferings, several of the Syracusan 
exiles appealed for aid to Corinth, their mother-city. The 

* The elder Dionysius had mariied two wives at the same time . one of these 
was a Locrian wornau named Doris ; the other» Aristomache. was a Syracusan, 
and the sister of Dion. The younger Dionysius was his eldest son by Dons ; but 
he also had children by Anstomach€. 
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application was granted, and Timoleon was appointed to 
command an expedition for the relief of Syracuse. 

Timoleon was distinguished for gentleness as well as for 
courage, but towards traitors and despots his hatred was intense. 
Timoleon saved the life of his elder brother 

Timophanes in battle at the imminent peril of his 
own; but when Timophanes, availing himself of his situation 
as commander of the garrison in the Acrocorinthus, endea- 
voured to enslave his country, Timoleon did not hesitate to 
consent to his death. For many years nothing could prevail 
upon him to return to public life. He buried himself in the 
country, till a chance voice in the Corinthian assembly nomi- 
nated him as the leader of the expedition against Dionysius. 

Housed by the nature of the cause, and the exhortations of 
his friends, Timoleon accepted the post thus olfered to him. 
His success exceeded his hopes. As soon as he appeared before 
Syracuse, Dionysius, who appears to have abandoned all hope 
of ultimate success, surrendered the citadel into his hands, on 
condition of being allowed to depart in safety to Corinth 
(343 B.C.). Dionysius passed the remainder of his life at 
Corinth, where he is said to have displayed his old habits in 
luxury of dress and dinners, and to have indulged his literary 
tastes by teaching public singers and actors, and by opening a 
school for boys. 

Timoleon expelled the other tyrants also from the Sicilian 
cities, and gained a great victory over the Carthaginians at 
the river Crimisiis. He restored a republican 
GHmisus constitution to Syracuse; and his first public 
340 B.G. ’ destroy the impregnable fortifications 

of the citadel of Ortygia, the stronghold of the 
elder and the younger Dionysius. All the rewai'ds which 
Timoleon received for his great services wwe a house in 
Syracuse, and some landed property in the neighbourhood of 
the city. He now sent for his family from Corinth, and became 
a Syracusan citizen. He continued, however, to retain in a 
private station the greatest influence in the state. During the fe vv 
remainiug years of his life, when important affairs were discussed 
in tlie assembly, it was customary to send for Timoleon, now 
totally blind, who was drawn in a car into the middle of the 
theatre amid the shouts of the assembled citizens. When the 


Battle of 
Grimisus, 
340 B.G. 
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tumult of his reception had subsided he listened patiently to 
the debate. The opinion which he pronounced was usually 
ratified by the vote of the assembly ; and he then left the theatre 
amidst the same cheers which had greeted his arrival. He died 
in 336 B.c. 


N 



CHAPTER XVIII 

PHILIP OF MACEDOHj 359--33G B.C. 

The internal dissensions of Greece produced tlieir natural fruits ; 
and %YC shall have now to relate the downfall of her inde- 
pendence and her subjugation by Macedonia, a 
Rise of the north of Thessaly, hitherto con- 

power.^^^^^ sidered as altogether barbarous, and without 
the pale of Greek civilization. But though the 
blacedonians were not pure Greeks,'*' their sovereigns claimed 
to be descended from a Hellenic race, namely, that of TemSnus of 
Argos ; and it is said that Alexander I. (498-454 b.c.) proved his 
Argive descent before he contended at the Olympic games. Per- 
diccas is commonly regarded as the founder of the monarchy ; 
of the history of which, however, little is known till the reign of 
Amyntas I., his fifth successor, who was contemporary with the 
Peisistratidae at Athens. Under Amyntas, who submitted to 
the satrap Megabyzus, Macedonia became subject to Persia, and 
remained so till after the battle of Plataea. The reigns of the 
succeeding sovereigns present little that is remarkable, with the 
exception of that of Archelaus (413 b.c.). This king transferred 
his residence from Aegae to Pella, which thus became the 
capital, and he did much to introduce the civilization of a settled 
life in towns among his people. He entertained literary men 
at his court, and among them Euripides, wdio ended his days 
at Pella. Archelaus was assassinated in 399 b.c., and the crown 
devolved upon Amyntas II., a representative of the old line. 
Amyntas left three sons, the youngest being Philip, of whom 
we have now to speak. 

They belonged to the stock as tli“ Ilellcnes of G-icecc propei, and their 
language was ii diale,ct of Greek, but so far removed from the epeech of the 
cultivated Hellenic nations who dwelt to the sontii, that it \%as legardcd as 
‘♦barbaTous,” foreign. In lack oi culture they uero no k-ss distinct-. 
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It has been already mentioned that the youthful Philip was 
one of the hostages delivered to the Thebans as secairity fur the 
peace obtained by Pelopidas. His life at Thebes 
gave him some tincture of Greek philosophy and 
literature ; but the most important lesson which 359^3 
he learned in that city was the art of Tvar, with 
all the improved tactics introduced by Epaminondas. Philip 
succeeded to the throne at the age of 23 (359 b.c.). and very 
soon displayed his extraordinary energy and abilities. His 
kingdom was ravaged by tbe liij’rians on tlie west and the 
Paeonians on the north, and he had besides to maintain his 
throne against the claims of Argaeus. All these enemies he 
had overthrown within a year of his accession, and he proceeded 
to establish a standing army, in which discipline was preserved 
by the severest punishments. The far-famed l^Iacedoiiian 
phalanx, which he introduced, was a formation 16 deep, armed 
with long projecting spears. 

Philip’s attention was next turned towards the eastern frontiers 
of his dominions, where he wished to have a seaport. A few 
years before the Athenians bad made various unavailing attempts 
to obtain possession of Amphipolis, w^Hch they had never 
recovered since its capture by Brasidas in the eighth year of the 
Peloponnesian war. Its situation at the mouth of the Strymon 
rendered it also valuable to Macedonia, not only as a commercial 
port, but as opening a passage into Thrace. The Olynthians 
were likewise anxious to enrol Amphipolis as a member of their 
confederacy, and accordingly proposed to the Athenians to form 
an alliance for the purpose cf defending Amphipolis against 
their common enemy. An alliance between these two powerful 
states would have proved an insurmountable obstacle to Philip’s 
view’s ; and it was therefore absolutely necessary to prevent the 
coalition. Here we have the first instance of Philip’s skill and 
duplicity in negotiation. By secretly promising the Athenians 
that he would put Amphipolis into their hands if they w’ould 
give him possession of Pydna, he induced them to reject the 
overtures of the Olynthians ; and by ceding to the latter the 
town of Anthemus, he bought off their opposition. He now laid 
siege to Amphipolis, w’-hich, being thus left unaided, fell into his 
hands (358 b.c.). He then marched against Pydna. which 
surrendered to him ; but on the ground that it w’as not the 
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Atlieoians wlio liad put liim in possession of tins town, lie refused 
to i^ive lip Aniphipolis to them. 

Philip had now reason to dread the enmity of the Athenians, 
and accordingly it was his policy to court the favour of the 
Olyntliians, and to prevent them from renewing their negotia- 
tions with the Athenians. In order to separate them more 
efteotually, he helped the Olyntliians to recover Potidaea, which 
had formerly belonged to their confederacy, but was now in the 
hands of the Athenians. On the capture of the town he handed 
it over to the Olynthians. Plutarch relates that the taking of 
Potidaea was accompanied with three other fortunate events in 
the life of Philip, namely, the prize gained by his chariot at the 
Olympic games, a victory of his general Parmenio over the 
Illyrians, and the birth of his son Alexander. These events 
happened in 356 b.c. 

Philip now crossed the Stryraon, on the left bank of which 
lay Pangaeus, a range of mountains abounding in gold-mines. 

He conquered the district, and founded there a 
new town called Philippi, on the site of the 
^56 B ancient Thracian town of Crenides. By improved 

methods of working the mines he made them 
yield an annual revenue of 1000 talents, nearly £250,000. 

Meanwhile Athens was engaged in a war with her allies, 
wliich has been called the Social Wai\ and which was one 
reason why she was obliged to look quietly on 
367-3^0^0 Philip was thus aggrandizing himself at 

her expense. This war broke out in b.c. 357, 
The chief cause of it was that the Athenian generals had 
begun again to levy contributions upon the allies, much as had 
been done under the old Confederacy of Delos. Accordingly 
Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and Khodes seceded from the alliance. 
The Athenians began the war by an unsuccessful attack upon 
Chios, in which Chabrias was killed. They had two other able 
generals, Iphicrates and Timotheus. Both were condemned 
for a failure to overpower the Chian fleet, stronger than their 
own, before Chios, and were deprived of their commands— a 
piece of suicidal folly, which left Chares, a greatly inferior man, 
in chief command ; and nothing was effected. The war lasted 
three years, till Artaxerxes, the Persian king, threatened to 
support the allies with a fleet of 300 ships, and the Athenians 
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were obliged to consent to a disadvantageous peace, wbicli 
secured the independence of the more important allies ;355 b.c.\ 
Another war, which had been raging during the same time, 
tended still further to exhaust the Grecian states, and thus pave 
the way for Philip’s progress to the supremacy. 

This was the Sacred War, which broke out Sacred War. 
between Thebes and Phocis in the same year as the Social 
War (357 b.c.). An ill-feeling had long existed between those 
two countries. The Thebans now availed themselves of their 


influence in the Amphictyonic council to pay off the old grudge ; 
and accordingly induced the council to impose a heavy fine 
upon the Phocians, on the ground that they had cultivated a 
portion of the Cirrhaean plain, which was consecrated to the 
Delphian god, and was to lie waste for ever. The Phocians 
pleaded that the payment of the fine would ruin them ; but the 
Amphictyons only doubled the amount, and threatened, in case 
of their continued refusal, to reduce them to the condition of 
serfs. Thus driven to desperation, the Phocians 
resolved to complete the sacrilege of which they 
had been accused, by seizing the temple of Delphi 3 I 0 ^ 0 
itself. The leader of this enterprise was Philo- 
melus, who, with a force of no more than 2000 men, surprised 
and took Delphi. At first, however, he abstained from touching 
the sacred treasure; but being hard pressed by the Thebans 
and their allies, he threw oif these scruples, and announced that 
the sacred treasures should be converted into a fund for the 


payment of mercenaries. On the death of Philomelus, who fell 
in battle, the command was assumed by his brother Onomai’chus, 
who carried on the war with vigour and success. But Philip, 
wdio had been extending his dominion over Thessaly, now came 
upon the scene, and, assuming the character of a champion of 
the Delphic god, made his soldiers wear wi’eaths of laurel plucked 
in the groves of Tempe. He penetrated into Thessaly, and 
encountered the Phocians near the gulf of Pagasae. In the 
battle which ensued Onomarchus was slain, and his army totally 
defeated (352 b.c.). This victory made Philip master of 
Thessaly. He now directed his march southwards with the 
view of subduing the Phocians ; but upon reaching Thermopylae 
he found the pass guarded by a strong Athenian force, and was 


compelled to retreat. 
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After Ms return from Thessaly Philip’s schemes were directed 
towards Thrace and the Chersonese. It was at this juncture 
Demosthenes Demosthenes came forward as the opponent 
of Philip, and delivered the first of those famous 
speeches whicli from their subject have been called ‘“the 
Philippics.” Demosthenes was bom in 382-381 b.c. Having 
lost liis father at the early age of seven, his guax'dians abused 
their trust, and defrauded him of the gx*eater part of his inheri- 
tance. This misfortune, however, proved one of the causes 
which made him an orator. When he grew up he brought 
actions against his guardians, and thus began his career as an 
orator. It is true that his first attempt to speak in public 
proved a failure, and he retired amidst the laughter of the 
citizens. But the more clear-sighted among his auditors per- 
ceived marks of genius in his speech, and rightly attributed his 
failux’e to want of due preparation. Eunomus, who met him 
wandering about Peiraeus in a state of dejection at his ill 
success, bade him take courage and persevere. Demosthenes 
now withdrew from public life, and set to work to remedy his 
defects. They consisted chiefly of a weak voice, imperfect 
articulation, and ungraceful action. He was helped by Satjrus 
the actor, who exercised him in reciting passages from Sophocles 
and Euripides, and stories have been preserved, which, if not 
true, at any rate prove a general tradition of his diligence and 
resolution; that he copied the histories of Thucydides till he 
knew them by heart (as Lord Mansfield is said to have done 
with Cicero) ; that he declaimed by the seashore to accustom 
himself to speaking in an uproar and overcoming it, and that 
he shut himself for some months in an underground chamber 
for the sake of uninterrupted study. Whatever his methods 
were, his perseverance was crowned with success, and he became 
at last the most famous orator at Athens. 


Demosthenes had established himself as a public speaker 
before the period which we have now reached ; but it is chiefly 


Demosthenes 
and Phocion. 


in connexion with Philip that we are to view liini 
as a statesman as well as an oi'ator. Philip had 
shown his axnbition by the conquest of Thessaly 


and by the part he had taken in the Sacred War ; and 


Demosthenes now began to regard Mm as the enemy of the 


liberties of Athens and of Greece. In his first “Philippic” 
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Demostlienes tiied to rouse liis countrymen to eiiergetic 
measures against this enemy ; but Ms warnings produced little 
effect, for the Athenians no longer had the spirit which had 
won for them their supremacy. Moreover, Demosthenes was 
opposed by a strong party, with which Phocion commonly acted. 
Phocion is one of the most singular and oiiginal characters in 
Grrecian history. He viewed the multitude and their atfaiis 
with a scorn which he was at no pains to disguise ; receiving 
their anger with indifference, and their praises with cuiiteuipt. 
His known probity also gave him weight "with the assembly. 
He was the only statesman of whom Demosthenes btuuJ in 
awe; who was accustomed to say, when Phocion rose, “Hcie 
comes the pruner of my periods.” But Phocion's desponding 
views, and his mistrust of the Athenian people, made him a bad 
guide at this time. His opposition to Demosthenes, however 
honest, was a mistaken polic 3 ^ and against the true interests of 
his country, if there was any real prospect of resisting Philip 
successfully. Phocion thought that there was no such piospect ; 
and his particular philosophy, somewliat like what the Stoics 
afterwards professed, made him inclined to be a citizen of the 
world ” rather than a patriot, and made the idea of living under 
a Macedonian supremacy less odious to him — and no doubt it 
was very different from being enslaved to the Persian rule ™ 
than it was to the more high-minded Demosthenes. Hence, 
though an honest man, he was sometimes leagued with very 
dishonest opponents of Demosthenes — with men wlio were really 
bribed by Philip. 

The result of this division of parties at Athens was soon 
evident. In the year 350 b.c. Philip was threatening Chalcidice, 
the confederacy of thirty-two Greek towns headed 
by Olynthus. The Oljmtbians sent to Athens 
for help, and Demosthenes deliveied his series 
of speeches called The OlynikiacT urging his 
countrymen to take action. They did agree to the alliance, but 
the divisions described above rendered the operations of the 
Athenians for the aid of the Olynthians languid and desultory. 
Town after town of the confederacy fell before Philip ; and in 
347 Olynthus itself was taken. The whole of the Chalcidian 
peninsula thus became a Macedonian province. 

The prospects of Athens now became alarming. Her 
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possessions in the Thracian Chersonese were next threatened by 
Philip, as well as the freedom of the Greek towns upon the 
Plellespout, The Athenians had supported the Phocians in the 
Sacred War, and were thus at war with Thebes. In order to 
I'esist Philip the attention of the Athenians was now directed 
towards a reconciliation with Thebes, especially since the 
treasures of Delphi were nearly exhausted, and on the other 
hand the war was becoming every year more and more 
burthensome to the Thebans. Nor did it seem improbable that 
a peace might be concluded not only behveen those two cities, 
but among the Grecian states generally. It seems to have been 
this aspect of affairs that induced Philip to make several indirect 
overtures for peace to the Athenians in the summer of n.c. 347. 

In spite of subsidies from Delphi the war pressed 
S^red War heavily upon them, and they eventually agreed 
* 346 B.G. ^ terms of peace; but Philip had contrived 

while the negotiations were going on to complete 
the conquests which he desired in Thrace ; and the terms of 
peace secured to each what they had gained, and specially 
excluded the Phocians, whom the Athenians thus blindly, as 
well as dishonourably, gave over to destruction. Philip marched 
through Thermopylae, and entered Phocis, which surrendered 
unconditionally. He then occupied Delphi, where he assembled 
the Amphictyons to pronounce sentence upon those who had 
been concerned in the sacrilege. The council decreed that all 
the cities of Phocis, except Abae, should be destroyed, and their 
inhabitants scattered into villages containing not more than 
fifty houses each. Sparta was deprived of her share in the 
Amphictyonic privileges ; the two votes in the council possessed 
by the Pliocians were transferred to the kings of Macedonia ; 
and Philip was to share with the Thebans and Thessalians the 
honour of presiding at the Pythian games (346 b.c.). 

The result of the Sacred War rendered Macedon the leading 
slate in Greece. Philip’s ambitious designs were, however, too 
plain to be mistaken. The eyes of the blindest among the 
Athenians were at last opened; the promoters of the peace 
which had been concluded with Philip incurred the hatred and 
suspicion of the people; while Demosthenes rose higher in 
public favour. 

Philip was now busy with preparations for his great schemes^ 
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winch embraced an attack upon the Athenian colonies, as well 
as upon the Persian empire. For this purpose he had gathered 
a large naval force as well as an army; and in . 
the spring of 342 b.c. he set out on an expedi- HeuSpont ^ 
tion against Thrace. His progi’ess menaced the 
Chersonese and the Athenian possessions in that quarter; and 
at length the Athenian troops under Hiopeithes came into actual 
collision with the Macedonians. In the following year Philip 
began to attack the Greek cities north of the Hellespont. 
He first besieged and captured Selymbria on the Propontis, 
and then turned his arms against Periiithiis and Byzantium. 
This roused the Athenians to more vigorous action. War 
was formally declared against Philip, and a fleet under Phocion 
equipped for the immediate relief of Byzantium. Philip was 
forced to raise the siege not only of that town, but of Perinthus 
also, and finally to evacuate the Chersonesus altogether. For 
these services the Byzantians erected a colossal statue in 
honour of Athens, 

After this check Philip undertook an expedition against the 
Thracians; but meantime his Greek partisans, some of them 
blind, some treacherous, procured for him an opportunity of 
marching again into the very heart of Greece. 

Amphissa, a Locrian town, having been declared by the 
Amphictyonic council guilty of saciilege, Philip was appointed 
by the council as their general to inflict punish- •nasses 
ment on the inhabitants of the guilty town. Thermopylae 
Aeschines, one of the Athenian members of the and seizes 
council, was probably in Philip’s pay. Philip Elatea, 
marched southwards early in 338 b.c. ; but 
instead of proceeding m the direction of Amphissa, he 
suddenly seized Elatea, the chief town in the eastern part of 
Phocis, thus showing clearly enough that his real design was 
against Boeotia and Attica. Intelligence of this event reached 
Athens at night, and caused extraordinary alarm. In the follow- 
ing morning Demosthenes pressed upon the assembly the 
necessity for making the most vigorous preparations for defence, 
and especially recommended them to send an embassy to 
Thebes, in order to persuade the Thebans to unite with them 
against the common enemy. 

The details of the war that followed are exceedingly obscure ; 
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but probably tlxc true account is that Philip again opened 
negotiations ■with the Thebans, and that they failed in great 
measure through the arguments of Demosthenes. 
ChaeronL combined Theban and 

338 B.C. * Athenian armies marching out to meet the Mace- 
donians. The decisive battle was fought on the 
7tii of August, in the plain of Chaeronea in Boeotia, near the 
frontier of Phocis (338 b.c.). In the Macedonian army was 
Philip’s son, Alexander, then only eighteen years old, who was 
intrusted with the command of one of the wings ; and it was a 
charge made by him on the Theban sacred band that decided 
the fortune of the day. The sacred band was cut to pieces, 
without flinching from the ground which it occupied, and the 
remainder of the combined army was completely routed. 
Demosthenes, who was serving as a foot-soldier in the Athenian 
ranks, has been absurdly reproached with cowardice because he 
participated in the general flight. 

The battle of Chaeronea crushed the liberties of Greece, and 
made it in reality a province of the Macedonian monainhy. To 
Athens herself the blow was almost as fatal as that of Aegos- 
potami. But the manner in which Philip used his victory 
excited universal surprise. He dismissed the Athenian prisoners 
without ransom, and voluntarily oftered a peace on terms more 
advantageous than the Athenians themselves would have 
ventured to propose. Philip, indeed, seems to have regarded 
xithens with a sort of respect, as the centre of art and literature ; 
for his treatment of the Thebans was very different. They were 
compelled to recall their exiles, in whose hands the government 
was left, and a Macedonian garrison was placed in the Cadmea, 

A congress of the Grecian states was now summoned at 
Corinth, war was declared against Persia, and Philip was 
appointed generalissimo of the expedition. 

In the spring of 336 b.c, Philip sent some forces into Asia, 
p. ... , under the command of Attains, Parmenio, and 

preparations Amyntas, which were designed to engage the 
against Greek cities of Asia in the expedition. But before 
Persia, and quitting Macedonia, Philip determined to provide 
safety of his doiiihiions by celebrating the 
J ’ * marriage of liis daughter with Alexander of 

Epirus. It was solemnized at 'Aegae, the ancient capital of 
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Macedonia, with much pomp. The festmties on the following 
day began with a procession of the images of the twelve Olympian 
deities, with which was associated, impiously, as it seemed 
to the spectators, the image of Philip himself. The king 
took part in the procession, dressed in white robes, and 
crowned with a chaplet. As he drew to the theatre, a young 
man suddenly rushed out of the crowd, and stabbed Philip with 
a sword which he had hidden under his clothes. He was 
pursued by some of the royal guards, and was cut down before 
he could reach the place where horses had been provided 
for his escape. His name was Pausanias. It is said that his 
motive for taking Philip’s life was that the king had refused to 
punish an outrage which Attalus had committed against him. 

Thus fell Philip of Macedon in the twenty-fomdh year of his 
reign and forty-seventh year of his age, leaving his son Alex- 
ander to carry out the great enteiprise against Asia, for w’hich 
his own wonderful skill in organizing the Macedonian supremacy 
in Greece had provided the means. 




Alexander the Great (from the bust in the 
British Museum) 


CHAPTER XIX. 

ALEXAXDEIt THE GREAT, 336-323 B.C. 

Alexander, at tlie time of Ms father’s death, was ia his 
twentieth year, having been born at Pella in 35G b.c. HIs 
early education was entrusted to Leonidas, a 
Early life and j^jnsnian of his mother, who trained him with 
Al^Sder Spartan simplicity and hardihood, and to Lysi- 
machus. His mother, Olympias, was the 
daughter of Neoptolemus, king of Epirus, who claimed descent 
from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. This belief in a heroic 
ancestry inspired the young Alexander with the wish to 
become a second Achilles — a wish which was encouraged by 
his teachers. The boy studied the Iliad ” constantly, and it is 
said that Lysimachus used to address him as “ Achilles,” calling 
Philip Peleus and himself Phoenix. The inhuence of Aristoticj 
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whose pupil he became at the age of thirteen, was more im- 
portant in giving him great and definite aims. It is likely 
enough that his power of organizing and governing his con- 
quests, his desire to found cities and spread the civilization of 
Greece, and his love of research in geography and natural 
history, may have been derived in gi*eat measure from the 
teaching of Aristotle. At the age of sixteen Alexander became 
regent of Macedonia during Philip’s absence ; and at eighteen 
we have seen him taking a prominent part in the battle of 
LJhaeronea. 

i On succeeding to the throne Alexander announced his in- 
dention of carrying out his father’s plans for invading Asia ; 
put it was first necessary for him to settle the 
fiffairs of Greece, where the news of Philip's Macedonian 
Assassination had excited in sevei'al states a hope movements 
£f shaking off the Macedonian yoke. At Athens ^ Greece. 
Pemosthenes moved a decree that Philip’s death shoiild be 
Celebrated by a public ^ thanksgiving, and at the same time he 
tried to obtain money from Persia which might help the move- 
ijnent in the Greek states against Macedonia. Sparta, and the 
whole Peloponnesus, with the exception of Megalopolis and 
Messenia, seemed inclined to shake off their compulsory 
alpiance. 

\ The activity of Alexander disconcerted these plans. Having 
Inarched through Thessaly, he obtained from the Amphictyonic 
(Ibuncil the command with which they had invested his father 
puring the Sacred War. He then convened a general congi’ess 
pt Corinth, where he was appointed generalissimo for the 
Persian war in place of his father. Most persons of note at 
(Corinth came to congi-atulate him ; but Diogenes of Sinope, 
who was then living in one of the suburbs of Corinth, did not 
imake his appearance. Alexander therefore resolved to pay a 
\lisit to the cynic philosopher, whom he found basking in the 
siln. Alexander asked how he could serve him ? By standing 
oi|t of my sunshine,” replied Diogenes. Alexander was struck 
by thih independence of character, and turning to his courtiers, 
who mixe indignant at the churlishness of the reply, he said, 

Wcrcf I not Alexander, I should like to be Diogenes.” 

A Inlander then returned to .Macedonia in the hope of being 
able begin his Persian expedition in the spring of 335 b.c. ; 
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but roportB of disturbances among the Thracians and Triballians 
diverted his attention to that quarter. He there- 
crossed Mount Haernus (tlie Balkan) and 
and Illyria. niarched into the territory of the Triballians, 
defeated their forces, and pursued them beyond 
tlxe Danube. Thence he marched against the Illyrians, and 
reduced them also to obedience. ; 


During Alexander’s absence on these expeditions no tidings i 
were heard of him for a considerable time, and a report of liif 
death was spread through Greece. The Thebans 
of Thebes^^ besieged the Macedonian gariison in the 

Cadmea, at the same time inviting other states tc 
declare their independence. Demosthenes urged the Athenians 
to send aid to Thebes, and began to incite other Greek states to 
do the same. But the rapidity of Alexander again crushed the 
insurrection. Before the Thebans discovered that the report of 
his death was false he had already arrived at Onchestus m 
Boeotia. Alexander was willing to afford them an opportunity 
for repentance, and marched slowly to the foot of the Cadmea. 
But the leaders of the insun'ection, believing themselves irre- 
trievably compromised, rejected Alexander’s summons to sur* 
render. The Thebans were driven from their post of battle 
outside the walls back into the city. The Macedonians entere^ 
the gates with them, and a general massacre followed. Si^,^ 
thousand Thebans are said to have been slain, and thirty 
thousand were made prisoners.' The doom of the conquererli 
city was referred to the allies, who meanly decreed her de-| 
struction, alleging the conduct of the Thebans during the! 
Persian wai', and their treatment of Fiataea. The inhabitarits| 
were sold as slaves, and all the houses, except that of Pindar" 
were levelled with the ground. The Cadmea was occupied b\' 
a Macedonian garrison. Thebes seems to Imve been tlms-i 


harshly treated as an example to the rest of Greece ; fo 
towards the other states, which were now eager to makj 
their excuses and submission, Alexander showed forbeanuic^^ 
When the Atlmnians heard of the destruction J^hlici.cdgijw^^^ 
Thebes, tb(\y seui. ambas^^adors to congratulate the 
king. Alexander in re])ly wrote a letter, demanding 
or ten of ihe leading Atheniun orators should be 
to Mm, At the head of the list was Demosthenes, idi ^ 
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who had throughout regarded resistance to Macedon as im- 
possible, advised compliance, but at the same time he offered 
to intercede with Alexander, and at his intercession the oratorb 
were spared. 

Having thus confirmed his power in Greece, Alexander 
marched for the Hellespont in the spring of b.c. 334, leaving 
Antipater regent of Macedonia. His army con- 
sisted of only about 30,000 foot and 5000 horse. Of Alexander’s 
the infantry about 12,000 were Macedonians, and 
these composed the strength of the celebrated ’ 
Macedonian phalanx. Such was the force with which lie pro- 
posed to attack the immense but ill-cemented empire of Persia, 
which, like the empires of Turkey or Austria in modern times, 
consisted of various nations and races, speaking different 
languages ; the only bond of union being the dominant military 
power of the ruling nation. The remote provinces, like those 
of Asia Minor, were administei'ed by satraps, who enjoyed an 
almost independent authority. Before Alexander departed he 
distributed most of the crown property among his friends, and 
when Perdiccas asked him what he had reserved for himself, he 
replied, My hopes.” He left 12,000 foot and 1500 horse with 
Antipater to control Greece. 

A march of sixteen days brought Alexander to Sestos, where 
a large fleet and a number of transports had been collected. 
He steered with his own hand the vessel in which he sailed 
towards the very spot where" the Achaeans were said to have 
landed in the Trojan war. He w^as, as has been said, a great 
admirer of Homer, a copy of whose works he always carried 
with him ; and on landing on the Asiatic coast he first visited 
the plain of Troy, crowned with a garland the pillar at Sigenm, 
said to mark the tumulus of his mythical ancestor Achilles, 
and paid it the customary honour by anointing himself with oil 
and running round it naked. 

From Ilium he marched northwards along the coast of the 
Propontis. The satraps of Lydia andUoniaj^tpgether with other 
bv®wsian generals, were encamped on life river ^ . 

who wcanicus, with a force of 20,000 Greek m^^r- 
Wemiaries, and about an equal number of native 
Alexvalry, with which they prepared to dispute the passage of the 
able tcver. A Khodian, named Memnon, had the chief command. 
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Piirmctiio adviscMl Alexander to delay the attacjk till the follow- 
moniiup; ; to \vln(‘.h he rcj died, that it would be a bad omen 
at the begiiiiuug of Im expedition, if, after passitig the ITelles- 
pout, he simiihl be ntopped by a paltry Ktream. The passage, 
however, was by no lueairs easy. The stream was in many 
parts so deep as to be hardly fordable, and the opposite bank 
was steep and rugged. The Persians liad lined the opposite 
bank with cavalry instead of infantry as the first line, and 
though tlie jHacedoniaii cavalry were unable to force their way 
up the bank, the l^ersiau horse cotild not withstand the attack 
of the Macedonian phalanx witli its long spears, led by Alexander- 
himself. He charged into the thickest of the fray, and exposed 
liimsclf so much that his life was often in imminent danger, and 
was saved only by his friend Cleitus. Having routed the Persians, 
he next attackoil the Greek mercenaries, 2000 of whom were 
made prisoners, and the rest nearly all cut to pieces. 

Alexander now marched southwards towards Sardis, which 
• surrendered before he came within sight of its walls. Having 
left a garrison in that city, he arrived after a four days’ march 
before Ephesus, wliich likewise capitulated on his approach- 
Magnfesia, Tralles, and IMiletus next fell into his hands, the last 
after a short siege. Halicarnassus made more resistance ; but 
at length Memnon, wlio commanded the garrison, finding it no 
longer tenable, set fire to it in the night, and crossed over to 
Cos, Alexander caused it to be razed to the ground, and 
pursued his march along the southern coast of Asia Minor, with 
the view of seizing those towns which might afford shelter to a 
Persian fleet. The winter was now approaching, and Alexander 
sent a considerable part of his army under Parmenio into winter 
quarters at Sardis, He also sent back to Macedonia such 
officers and soldiei's as had been recently married, on condition 
that they should return in the spring with what reinforcements 
they could raise ; and with The same view he despatched an 
officer to recruit in the Peloponnesus. Meanwhile he himself 
with a chosen bo;^ proceeded along the coasts of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, havin'^ ixustrn<‘ted Parmenio to rejoin him in Phrygia 
in the spring, with the main body. After he had crossed tlie 
Xanthus most of the Ly dun towns tendered their submission. 

. On the borders of Lycia and Pamphylia, Mount Climax, a spur 
q£tbe Taurus range, runs abruptly into the sea, leaving only a 
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narrow passage at its foot, wliich is often overflowed. This was 
the case at the time of Alexander's approach. He therefore 
sent his main body by a long and difficult road across the 
mountains to Perge ; but he himself, who loved danger for itS" 
own sake, made his ivay with his body-guard along the shorCj. 
w'ading through water that was breast-high for nearly a wdiole 
day. Then forcing his way northwards through the tribes wdiich 
inhabited the mountains of Pisidia, he encamped near Gordiura 
in Phrygia. Here he was rejoined by Parmenio; and new 
levies from Greece, amounting to about 3000 infantry and 500 
cavalry, soon afterwards arrived. Gordiiim had been the 
capital of the early Phrygian kings, and in it was preserved 
w’ith superstitious veneration the w^aggon in which it was said 
that Gordias, the father of Midas, had come into the town, 
to become its first king according to the oracle. An ancient 
prophecy promised the sovereignty of Asia to him who should 
untie the knot of bark which fastened the yoke of the waggon 
to the pole. Alexander overcame the difficulty by drawing his 
sword and cutting the obstinate knot: the people cried out 
that the prophecy was fulfilled, and their belief \vas strengthened 
by a great storm of thunder and lightning which followed. 

" In the spring of 333 Alexander pursued his march eastwards. 
He advanced through Cappadocia without resistance; and 
forcing his way through the passes of Mount Taurus (the Fylae 
ClUciae)^ he descended into the plains of Cilicia. Hence he 
pushed on rapidly to Tarsus, which he found abandoned by the 
enemy.* Whilst still heated with the march Alexander x>lnnged 
into the cold stream of the Cydnus, which runs by the town. The 
result was a dangerous fever. An Acarnanian physician, named 
Philip, who accompanied him, prescribed a remedy ; but at the 
same time Alexander received a letter informing him that 
Philip had been bribed by Darius, the Persian king, to poison 
him. He had, however, too much confidence in Philip to 
believe the accusation, and handed him the letter whilst he 
drank the draught. He recovered, and before long continued 
his march along the coast to Mallus, where he 
first received certain tidings of the great Persian jgg^g^ 333 q 
army, commanded by Darius in person. It was 
posted near Issus, on the right hank of the little river Pmarus, 
and is said to have consisted of 600,000 fighting men, besides 

o 
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a great train of attendants. The Persian king could hardly 
have been caught in a more unfavourable position, since the 
narrow and rugged plain between Mount Am anus and the sea 
gave no room for the proper formation of a large army ; so that 
the Persians presented a narrow front with the great mass of 
their troops penned up uselessly in the rear. Alexander occupied 
the pass between Syria and Cilicia at midnight, and at daybreak 
began to descend into the valley of the Pinarus, ordeiing his 
troops to deploy into line as the plain widened, and thus to 
arrive in battle-array before the Persians. Darius had thrown 
300,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry across the river, to check 
the advance of the Macedonians ; whilst on the right bank 
were drawn up his choicest Persian troops to the number of 
60,000, together with 30,000 Greek mercenaries, who formed 
the centre. The space allowed no more than these 90,000 
men to be drawn up in line. Darius placed himself in the 
centre of the line in a magnificent state chariot. The banks 
of the Pinarus were in many parts steep, and where they were 
level Darius had caused them to be intrenched. As Alexander 
advanced, the Persian cavalry which had been thrown across the 
river were recalled; but the 20,000 infantry had been driven 
into the mountains, where Alexander held them in check mth 
a small company of horse. The left wing of the Macedonians, 
under the command of Parmenio, was ordered to keep near the 
sea, to stop any flank movement of the enemy. The right 
wing was led by Alexander in person, who rushed impetuously 
into the ^vater, and was soon engaged in close combat with the 
Persians^ who fell back ; and the rout was made general by the 
cowaidico of Darius himself, who, when he saw his left wing 
driven back and the enemy near, leapt from his chariot, moiuited 
a horse, and fled from the field. Upon this the whole army 
broke and took to flight, with a loss which some writers have 
placed at 100,000 slain in the battle and in the pursuit. The 
Persian camp became the spoil of the Macedonians. Here 
Alexander found a great store of treasure, said to amount to 
3000 talents. In the tents of Darius, full of every luxury and 
magnificence, were Sisygambis and Statira, the mother and 
wife oi Darius, These were kept as hostages, but were treated 
with the greatest kindness and respect. 

I?ileanwhi1e, Darius, attended hy a body of only 4000 fugitives. 
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had crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus. Before he had set out 
from Babylon the whole forces of the empire had been bum- 
moncd ; but he had not thought it worth while to wait for what 
he deemed a merely useless encumbrance ; and the more distant 
levies, which comprised some of the best troops of tlie empire, 
rveie still hastening towards Babylon. In a short time, there- 
fore, he would be at the head of a still larger army than that 
which had fought at Issus ; but lie thought it safer to open 
negotiations with Alexander than to trust to the chance of arms. 
With this view he sent offers of alliance; but Alexander told 
him that he must in future be addressed not in the language of 
an equal, but of a subject. Tim further attack upon Persia itself 
was, however, postponed fbi^ time, since Alexander wished 
first to subdue Phoenicia, on which depended all the maritime 
strength of Persia, and to overthrow the rule of Darius in Egypt. 

As Alexander advanced southwards, all the towns of Phoenkia 
hastened to open their gates; the inhabitants of Sidon even 
hailed him as their deliverer. Tyre, also, sent to 
tender her submission ; but Alexander told them 
that he would visit their city and offer sacrifices to ^vlelcart, a 
Tyrian deity, whom the Greeks identified with Heracles. The 
Tyrians refused to admit any foreigners within their walls, saying 
that, if he wished to sacrifice to Melcart, lie would find another 
and more ancient shrine in Old Tjne, on the mainland. Alexander 
dismissed the Tyrian ambassadors, and prepared to besiege the 
city. Tyre was by nature a place of gi’eat strength, and had 
been made still stronger by art. The island on which it stood 
was half a mile from the mainland ; and though the channel was 
shallow near the coast, it deepened to three fathoms under the 
town. The shores were rocky and precipitous, and the walls rose 
from the cliffs to the height of 150 feet in solid masonry. As 
Alexander had no ships, the only method by which he could 
approach the town was by building a causeway across the strait. 
The Tyrians at first destroyed a great part of the work ; but 
Alexander got ships from Sidon and Cyprus to guard it, and at 
length the causeway reached the foot of the walls ; and as 
soon as Alexander had effected a breach, he ordered a general 
assault. The breach was stormed under the direction of 
Alexander himself. The Tyrians made a desperate resistance, 
but they were at length overpowered and the town was given 
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np to pillage. The siege had lasted seven months, and the 
Macedonians were exasperated by the difficulties and dangers 
they had nudergone. They granted no quarter : 8000 of the 
citizens are said to have been massacred ; and tlie remainder 
were sold into slavery to the number of 30,000. Tyre was taken 
in the month of July in 332. 

Whilst Alexander was engaged in the siege of Tyre, Darius 
sent new proposals, offering 10,000 talents as the ransom of his 
family, together with all the provinces west of the Euphrates, 
and his daughter Barsind in marriage ; but he could not obtain 
any terms of peace. When his offers were submitted to the 
council, Parmenio observed, that were he Alexander he would 
accept them. “ And so would I,” replied the king, “ were I 
Parmenio.” 

After the fall of Tyre, Alexander marched with his army 
towards Egypt, whilst his fleet sailed along the coast. Gaza, a 
strong fortress on the sea-shore, obstinately held out, and 
delayed him for three or four months. It is a blot upon the 
fame of Alexander that he ordered the brave governor, Batis, 
to be tied to the back of his chariot, and dragged him round the 
city till he died, in foolish and cruel imitation of the revenge 
which Achilles took upon Hector. After the capture of this 
city Alexander met Ms fleet at Pelusium, and ordered it to sail 
up the Nile as far as Memphis, whither he himself marched 
across the desert. He won the affection of the Egyptians by 
the respect with which he treated their superstitions, whilst the 
Persians by the opposite conduct had incurred their hatred. 

He then sailed down the western branch of the 
Al^^dria mouth traced the plan of the new 

332 B C. ’ Alexandria, which for many centuries was 

to be not only the grand emporium of Europe, 
Africa, and India, but also the chief centre of literature. Being 
now on the confines of Libya, Alexander resolved to visit tbo 
oracle of Zens Ammon, which lay in the heart of the Libyan 
wilderness. He consulted the oracle in secret, and is said never 
to have disclosed the answer which he received ; though that it 
was an answer that contented him appeared from the magnifi- 
cence of the offerings which he made. Some said that Ammon 
saluted him as the son of Zens. 

Alexander returned to Phoenicia in the spring of 331. He 
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then directed his inarch through Palestine, halting on his way at 
Samaria to punish a revolt of the inhabitants, and arrived at 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates about the end of August. Pushing 
on to the north-east, where the country was more fertile, he 
crossed the Tigris which had been left unguarded. He then 
turned southwards along its banks, and after four days’ march 
fell in with a few squadrons of the enemy’s cavalry. From 
some of these who were made prisoners Alexander learned that 
Darius was encamped between the Tigris and the mountains of 
Kurdistan, near a village called Gaugamela (the Camel’s House). 
The town of Arbela, after which the battle that ensued is often 
named, lay at about twenty miles distance, and there Darius 
had deposited his baggage and treasure. Alex- Battle of 
ander, after giving his army a few days’ rest, set Gaugamela, 
out to meet the enemy soon after midnight, in or Arbela, 
order that he might come up with them about 
daybreak. On ascending some sand-hills the whole array of 
the Persians suddenly burst upon the view of the Macedonians, 
at the distance of three or four miles. Darius, remembering his 
difficulties at Issus, had now chosen a wide plain with plenty of 
room for his great army. He himself, in his chariot, was in the 
centre: at various points in front of the line were seythed- 
chariots and elephants. The Persian army was said to number 
1,000,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry. The Macedonian array 
consisted of 40,000 infantry and 7000 cavalry. Alexander 
halted for the night in an entrenched camp on the sand-hills so 
as to attack at daybreak. For the attack the chief strength of 
the Macedonians was formed into the phalanx ; Alexander v ith 
his Companion cavalry being on the right, Parmenlo with the 
rest of the cavalry commanding on the left. The war-chariots, 
on which Darius relied to throw the Macedonian advance into 
disorder, were dispersed by archers, and Alexander with his 
cavalry led the phalanx straight at the part of the Persian line 
where Darius himself was posted. Again the king’s courage 
failed. When he saw the great wedge of the phalanx breaking 
through his ranks, he turned his chariot and fled. The rout of 
all the Persian left and centre then became general, and though 
the Persian Mazaeus on the right offered more resistance, and 
had almost succeeded in driving back Parmenio, he could not 
hold his ground after the flight of the rest of the army. The 
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victory was complete, and in fact made Alexander at once the 
real ruler of Persia. Darius was a fugitive, without any hope 
of gathering a new army. 

Finding any pursuit of Darius at present useless, Alexander 
now directed his march towards Babylon, and made his 
triumphant entry into the city in a chariot at the 
aad^erse^^lis army. He was welcomed gladly by 

occupied. ^ inhabitants ; for under the Persian sway the 

Chaldaean religion had been oppressed, and both 
priests and people rejoiced at the downfall of Darius. Alexander 
observed here the same politic conduct which he had adopted 
in Egypt. He caused the ruined temples to he restored, and 
Babylon w'as to he the capital of his new empire, the worship 
of Beilis to he maintained. Susa also surrendered without a 
blow to the Macedonians, who found there an even greater 
treasure than had been captured at Babylon, amounting, it is 
said, to 50,000 talents (more than £11,000,000). But the interest 
of the Greeks must have been especially roused by the discovery 
of the spoils carried off from Greece by Xerxes. Among them 
%Tere the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which Alex- 
ander now sent back to Athens. It is possible that the bronze 
statues now at Naples are copies of them. 

At Susa Alexander received reinforcements of about 15,000 
men from Greece. He then directed his march south-eastwards 
towards Persepolis, through the mountainous territory of the 
Uxians, wdio refused him a passage unless he paid the usual 
tribute which they were in the habit of extorting even from the 
Persian kings. But Alexander routed them with great slaughter. 
It was now necessary to force a passage through the naiTow 
defile in the mountains round Persepolis, called the Susian 
or “ Persian ” Gates. This he accomplished by leading a body of 
men by night over the mountains and taking the defenders of 
the pass in the rear, as the Persians had done at Thermopylae. 
Persepolis then fell into his hands. It was the real capital of 
the Persian kings, though they generally resided at Susa during 
the winter, and at Echatana in summer. The treasure found 
there exceeded that both of Babylon and Susa, and is said to 
have amounted to 120,000 talents, or about £20,000,000 sterling. 
Tie gave over the city to be sacked and burnt, either because 
he had been enraged by finding there some mutilated Greek 
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prisoners, or from a wish to mark the decisive overthrow of the 
Persian empire. Whatever the motive, the cruelty cannot he 
defended. At the same time Pasargadae surrendered, the city 
in wdiich was the tomb of Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 


monarchy. 

Tims in between three and four years after crossing tlie 
Hellespont, Alexander had established himself on the Persian 
throne. But Darius, who had fled to Ecbatana, was not yet in 
his power. It was not till early in 330 that Alexander quitted 
Persepolis to resume the pursuit of the fugitive king. At 
Ecbatana he learned that Darius had already fled, and he followed 
through Media by forced marches to Kagae, a distance of three 
hundred miles from Ecbatana, in eleven days. Here he heard 
that Darius had already passed the defile called the “ Caspian 
Gates,” leading into the Bactrian provinces. He allowed his 
troops five days’ rest, and then resumed his march. Soon after 
passing the Gates he learned that Darius had been seized and 
loaded with chains by his own satrap Bessus, and he pressed 
forward still more hastily. On the fourth day he came in sight 
of the fugitives. Bessus now endeavoured to per- 
suade Darius to mount a horse and flee with him, 
and, when he refused, stabbed him and left him 
mortally wounded in the chariot. Alexander 
found him already dead, and threw his own cloak over the 
body. It was afterwards given up to the queen-mother. 
Sisygambis, for honourable burial. 

The next three years were employed by Alexander in sub- 


duing Hyrcania, Drangiana, Bactria, and Sogdiana, and the 
other northern provinces of the Persian empire. 

In these distant regions he founded several cities, in 

one of which in Aria, called after him (Alexandria 


Ariorum), is still, under the name of one of the chief 


cities in central Asia. Alexander’s stay in Prophthasia, the 
capital of Drangiana, was signalized by a supposed conspiracy 
against his life, formed by PhiiGtas, the son of Parmenio. He 


was put to the torture, and not only confessed his own guilt in 
his agonies, but also implicated his father. PhiiGtas was 


executed, and an order was sent to Ecbatana, where Parmenio 


then was, directing that he should be put to des\^h. A letter 
purporting to be from his son, was handed to him ; and he was 
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skin while he w^s engaged in reading it. It is certain that ho 
was innocentj and there was little proof against Philotas. The 
whole pi'ocednre was unjust and cruel, and has left a stain upon 
the memory of Alexander. 

Meantime Bessus had assumed the royal dignity in Bactria ; 
but upon Alexander’s approach he fled across the Oxus into 
Bogdiana. Early in the summer of 329 Alexander followed 
him across the Oxus ; and shortly afterwards Bessus was be- 
trayed by two of his own officers into the hands of Alexander. 
Bessus was carried to Zariaspa, the capital of Bactria, where he 
was brought before a Persian court, and put to death in a cruel 
and barbarous manner. 

Alexander even crossed the river Jaxartes (Sir)^ and defeated 
the Scythians. Sogdiana alone of the northern provinces offered 
any serious resistance to his arms. Accordingly in 328 he again 
crossed the Oxus. He divided his army into five bodies, order- 
ing them to scour the country in different directions. With the 
troops under his own command he marched against the fortress 
called the Sogdian Rock, built on an isolated hill, so ])recipitous 
that it was considered inaccessible. The summons to surrender 
was treated with derision by tbe commander, who asked whether 
the Macedonians had wings. But a small body of Macedonians 
having succeeded in scaling some heights which overhung the 
fortress, the garrison became so alarmed that they immediately 
surrendered. To this place a Bactrian named Oxyartes, an 
adherent of Bessus, had sent his daughters for safety. One of 
them, named Roxana, who was very beautiful, became the wife 
of Alexander. 

At Maracanda (now Bamarcand) he appointed his friend 
Cleitus satrap of Bactria. On the eve of the parting Alexander 
celebrated a festival in honour of the Dioscuri. At the banquet 
several of the courtiers heaped the most extravagant flattery 
upon Alexander. Cleitus, already heated by ‘wine, rebuked 
them with imprudent frankness, ascribing the chief merit of 
tlicir victories to Philip, who had made the Macedonians a 
military power ; and then he added, “ It was this hand, Alex- 
ander, which saved your life at the battle of Gratncus ! ” The 
king, who was lialf intoxicated, was so enraged by these words, that 
he rushed forwiijrd with a drawn sword ; but he -was held back by 
his friends, and Cleitus was hurried out of the room. Alexander, 
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however, was no sooner released than, snatching a spear, he 
sprang to the door, and meeting Cleitus, who was returning in 
equal fury to brave his anger, he ran him through the body. 
But when the deed was done he was seized with remorse. He 
flung himself on his couch, and remained for three whole days 
in an agony of grief, refusing all sustenance, and calling on the 
names of Cleitus and of his sister Lanice, who had been his 
nurse. 

After reducing Sogdiana, Alexander returned into Bactria in 
327, and began to prepare for his expedition into India. Whilst 
he was thus employed, a plot was formed against his life by the 
royal pages, incited by Hermolaus, one of their number, who 
had been scourged for anticipating the king during a hunting 
party in slaying a wild boar. Hermolaus and his associates, 
among whom was Callisthenes, a pupil of Aristotle, w'ere first 
tortured, and then put to death. It seems certain that a con 
spiracy existed ; but no less certain that the tyrannical temper 
and pride of Alexander were giadually alienating from him 
the hearts of his followers. 

Alexander did not leave Bactria till late in the spiing. He 
recrossed the Paropamisus cliain ^JJindoo Koosli)^ and, march- 
ing by Cabul and the Cophen {Oabid Rloer)^ 
crossed the Indus by a bridge of boats near - * 

Taxila, the present Attach. He now found himself 33 ^ b,o. 
in the district at present called the PuTiJdb (or the 
Five Rivers). Taxiles, the sovereign of the distric-ic, at once 
surrendered Taxila, his capital, and joined the Ma^cedonian force 
with 5000 men. Hence Alexander proceed'd with little re- 
sistance to the river Hydaspes {Jelum). tlie opposite bank, 
Porus, a powerful Indian king, prepared, dispute his progress 
with a numerous and well-appointed "mrce. Alexander by a 
skilful stratagem conveyed his army ' safely across the river. 
An obstinate battle then ensued. In the first cavalry charge the 
Macedonian horses could not bo bro^T^ght to face the elephants, 
but in the end the Indians w’ere, completely defeated. Porus 
himself, whose courage in the '^von the admiration 

of the Greeks, was bi'ought befor® *^^<^^ander, who asked how lie 
wished to be treated. Like lie rephed. And have 

you no other request ? ” aga/^ asked Alexander. No,” an- 

swered Porus ; “ everythinjE^^ comprehended in the word king.” 
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of 320, through the deserts of Gedrosia, in whicli the army 
suffered severely from want of water. He marched himself on 
foot, sharing the privations and fatigues of the meanest soldier. 
At length he reached the fertile province of Carmania. 

At Susa (325 b.c.) Alexander allowed his soldiers to repose 
from their fatigues, and framed various measures with the view 
of consolidating his empire. One of the most important was to 
form the Greeks and Persians into one people by means of 
intermarriages. He adopted the Oriental rale allowing more 
than one wife, and himself married Statira, the eldest daughter 
of Darius, giving her sister in marriage to Hephaestion. It 
is said that no fewer than 10,000 of the soldiers took native 
wives. As another means of amalgamating the two races, he 
enrolled numbers of the Asiatics into the army, trained in the 
Macedonian fashion. But these innovations were disliked by 
most of the Macedonian veterans ; and this feeling was increased 
by the conduct of Alexander himseltj who assumed every day 
more and more of the state and manners of an eastern despot. 
Their dissatisfaction broke out into open mutiny at a review 
\vhich took place at Opis on the Tigris. But the mutiny was 
quelled by the decisive conduct of Alexander. He ordered 
thirteen of the ringleaders to be executed, and then, addressing 
the others, reminded them how, by his own and his father’s 
exertions, they had been raised from the condition of herdsmen 
to be the masters of Greece and of Asia ; how he had given up 
to them the richest and most valuable fruits of his conquest, 
reserving only the crown for himself ; and how base a return 
they were making by mutiny and desertion. He then secluded 
himself for two whole days, appointing a Persian instead of a 
Macedonian guard. The Macedonian soldiers felt their dis- 
grace, and begged with tears to be restored to favour. 

In the autumn Alexander went to Ecbatana, where his friend 
Hephaestion died of a fever. This loss threw Alexander into a 
deep melancholy, from which he never entirely recovered. The 
memory of Hephaestion was honoured by public mourning, and 
his body was taken for burial to Babylon. 

Alexander entered Babylon in the spring of 324, notwith- 
standing the warnings of the priests of Belus, who predicted 
some evil to him if he entered the city at that time. But the 
mind of Alexander was still occupied with plans of conquest ; 
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liis next design was the subjugation of Arabia ; which was to be 
only the stepping-stone to the conquest of the whole known 
world. He despatched three expeditions to survey the coast of 
Arabia ; ordered a fleet to be built to explore the Caspian sea ; 
and engaged himself in surveying the course of the Euphrates, 
and in devising improvements of its navigation. The period for 
beginning the Arabian campaign had already 
Beatk of arrived ; solemn sacrifices were offered up for 
823^B^ its success, and banquets were given, at which 

Alexander drank deeply, and aggravated a 
malarious fever which he had caught in his survey of the 
Euphrates. For some days, however, he neglected the disorder, 
and continued to occupy himself with the preparations for the 
march- But the malady proved fatal, and he died on the 28th 
of June, B.c. 323, at the early age of 32. Whilst he lay speech- 
less on his death-bed his favourite troops were admitted to see 
him ; but he could only show his recognition by stretching out 
his hand. 

The life of Alexander forms an important epoch in history, 
and he himself mnst rank as one of the most remarkable men of 


all ages and countries. It wmuld be hard to name any one whose 
career has been more brilliant, especially when it is remembered 
that all his achievements were crowded into twelve years, and 


that he died before lie reached middle life ; younger, in fact, 
at the time of his death than Julius Caesar was when he began 
his public life. As a general no one has had gi’eater successes. 
It is true that, as the Eomans were glad to remark, his Asiatic 
opponents were, like other Asiatics, bad and nn trustworthy 
troops, such as have been in other ages defeated by small forces. 
But he had overcome Greek troops before he started for Asia, 
and in Asia itself Greeks were opposed to him. At Granicus 
20,000 Greeks fought in the Persian army ; at Issus, 30,000. 
Looking, therefore, to his uniform success, it is not right to set it 
all down to the fact that his enemies were a mob of unwarlike 


Asiatics. But a stronger proof of his rank among the greatest 
of military commanders is afforded by his strategy, and by the 
fact that his arrangements for long and difficult marches, care- 
fully planned beforehand, and for drawing reinforcements from 
Greece into the heart of Asia, never once failed- His marches 
through such country as the defiles of the Susian Gates ” and 
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the Hindoo Koosh alone are evidence of wonderful skill. Of 
his power to organize and control the gi’eat empire which he 
won there is less certain evidence, because the proof of that was 
to come in the next twenty or thirty years, which he never saw. 
But in his dealings with Greece, Egypt, and Persia he had 
already given signs of political capacity, which makes it likely 
that he, like Napoleon, would have proved himself scarcely less 
able as a ruler than as a conqueror. His character seems to have 
been naturally chivalrous and generous, though easily affected 
by fits of passion; but it must be confessed that it was not 
improved by his Eastern conquests. His treatment of Batis. 
Philotas, Parmenio, and Callisthenes, and his adoption of the 
state and the tyrannical manners of an Asiatic despot, seem 
to show that, except personal bravery, little of his old chivalry 
remained. 

His importance in history is due not merely to his opening up f 
countries unknown to Western nations. In spite of the break- 
up of his plans and the general confusion wdiich followed hia j 
premature death, there were great results from his polic}- 
of founding cities to mark his conquests, and planting in them 
populations which spread the Greek language, and in some cases 
the Greek learning. 
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FF.OM Till': IIKATII OF ALEXLiXBER THE GREAT TO THE COKQUEST 
OF GREECE BY THE ROMANS, 323-126 B.C. 

The vast era})ire of Alexander the Great was divided, at his 
death, among his generals ; but, before relating their history, it 
Affairs in necessary to look back at the affairs of Greece. 

Greece* Three years after Alexander had quitted Europe 

Aeschmes and the Spartans made a vigorous effort to throw otf 
Demosthenes. Macedonian yoke. They were joined by most 
of the Peloponnesian states ; but though they met with some 
success at first, tliey were finally defeated by Antipater near 
Megalopolis. Agis fell in the battle, and the chains of Greece 
were riveted more firmly than ever. This victory, and the 
successes of Alexander in the East, encouraged the Macedonian 
party in Athens to attack Demosthenes ; and Aeschines revived 
an old charge against him. Soon after the battle of Chaeioiiea, 
Ctesiphon had proposed that Demosthenes should be presented 
with a golden crown in the theatre during the Dionysiac festival, 
for his services to his country. Ctesiphon was now indicted by 
Aeschines for this pioposal, which was said to be illegal; but 
tliough he was the nominal defendant, it was Demosthenes wlio 
was really put upon his Irial. •'riic case was decided in 330 B.r., 
and has been immortalked by the speeches of xVeschines 
Against Ctesiphon,” and of Demosthenes the Crown.” 
Aeschines, who did not obtain a fifth part of the votes, and 
consequently became himself liable to a tine of 1000 drachmae, 
was so much cast down by his defeat that he retired to Bhodes. 

In 325 B.C. liarpalus arrived in Athens. He had been left 
by Alexander at Ecbatana in charge of the treasures, hut during 
Alexandei’^s absence in India he used the treasures for his own 
luxury, and oppressed tlie people under his rule. When ho 
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heard that tlie king, whom he probably never expected to 
come back alive, was actually on his way to Susa, he collected 
6000 mercenaries, and taking all the treasures he could lay his 
hands upon, he hastened to the coast of Asia, and thence crossed 
over to Attica. For a time he secured himself at Athens by 
bribing some of the party leaders, but when Harpalus was put 
into prison, some of the Athenian orators, among whom was 
Demosthenes, were brought to trial. Demosthenes was declared 
to be guilty, and was condemned to pay a fine of 50 talents. 
Not being able to raise that sum, he was tlmown into prison ; 
but he contrived to make his escape, and went into exile. 
There are good grounds for doubting his guilt ; and it is more 
probable that he fell a victim to the hatred of the Macedonian 
party. Till Alexander’s death he lived partly at Troezen, 
partly at Aegina, within sight of his native land. 

When the news of Alexander’s death reached xithens, the 
anti-Macedonian party, which, since the exile of Demosthenes, 
had been led by Hypereides, carried all before it. Movement in 
The people passed a decree to maintain the liberty Greece after 
of Greece. Envoys were despatched to all the Alexander’s 
Grecian states ; but this call was responded to in 
the Peloponnesus only by the smaller states. Sparta, Arcadia, 
and Achaia kept aloof. In northern Greece the confederacy 
was joined by most states except the Boeotians ; and Leosthenes 
was appointed commander-m-chief of the allied forces. - 

The allied army assembled in the neighbourhood of Thermopylae. 
Antipater advanced from the north, and offered battle in the 
valley of the Sperclieus; but being deserted by _ • w 

his Thessalian cavalry, who went over to his war. 

opponents during the heat of tlie engagement, lie was obliged 
to retreat, and threw himself into Lamia, a strong fortress on 
the Malian gulf. Leosthenes was unable to take the town by 
assault, and the siege became a blockade. From this town 
the contest between Antipater and the allied Gi eeks has been 
called the Lamian War. 

The victory over the Macedonian arms caused gieat joy at 
Athens, and the arrival of an embassy from Antipaier to sue for 
peace so elated them, that they would listen to no terms but the 
unconditional surrender of Lamia and its garrison. Meantime 
Demosthenes, though still an exile, exerted liimself in various 
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parts of tlie feloponnesiis to gain adherents to the cause of 
Atiiens and the allies. The Athenians in return invited 
Demosthenes back to his native country, and a ship was sent 
to convey him to Peiraeus, where ho was received with great 
honours. 

Meanwhile Leonnatus, governor of the Hcllespontine Phrygia, 
came to help Antipater with an army of 20,000 foot and 2600 
horse. Leostlienes had been slain at Lamia in a sally of the 
besieged ; and Antiphilus, on whom the command of the allied 
army devolved, hastened to offer battle to Leonnatus before he 
could arrive at Lamia. The armies met in Thessaly ; Leonnatus 
was killed and his troops defeated. Antipater, as soon as the 
blockade of Lamia was raised, had pursued Antiphilus, and on 
the day after the battle he effected a junction with the beaten 
army of Leonnatus. Shortly afterwards he was 
Crannon^ still further reinforced by the arrival of Craterus 
322 B.G. ^ ^ considerable force from Asia ; and being 

now at the head of an army which out- 
numbered the forces of the allies, he marched against them, 
and gained a decisive victory over them near Crannon in 
Thessaly, on the 7th of August, 322 b.c\ The allies were now 
compelled to sue for peace ; but Antipater refused to treat with 
them except as separate states, foreseeing that by this means 
many would be detached from the confederacy. One by one 
the various states submitted, till at length all had laid down 
their arms. Athens now lay at the mercy of 
Antipater the conqueror. As Antipater advanced, Phocion 


uwuAtheus influence wdiich he possessed with 

^ ‘ the Macedonians in favour of his countrymen ; 

but he could obtain no other terms than an unconditional 
surrender. On a second mission Phocion received the final 


demands of Antipater ; which were, that the Athenians should 
deliver up a certain number of their orators, among whom were 
Demosthenes and Hypereides ; that tlmse only should have tlui 
franchise %vho had a certain am omit of property, so that the 
government would no longer be a complete <lemocracy: that 
they should receive a Macedonian garrison in IVInuychia ; and 
that they should defray the expenses of the '.var. The Lumian 
Weir left the Macedonian power stronger than ever in 
Greece. 
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After the return of the envoys bringing the ultimatum of 
Antipater, Demades procured a decree for the death of 
Demosthenes and the other anti-Macedonian 
orators; but they made their escape from Athens ^^te of the 
before the Macedonian garrison arrived. Aegina don^n^arty. 
was their first place of refuge, but they soon ^ 

parted in different directions. Hypereides fled to the temple of 
Demeter at Hermion^ in Peloponnesus, whilst Demosthenes took 
refuge in that of Poseidon in the isle of Calaurea, near Troezen. 
But the soldiers of Antipater, guided by a Thurian named 
Archias, who had once been an actor, seized them in their 
sanctuaries. Hypereides was put to death at Athens, and it is 
said that Antipater took the brutal revenge of ordering his 
tongue to be cut out. Demosthenes contrived 
at least to escape the insults of the conqueror. 

Archias at first tried to entice him from his 
sanctuary. But Demosthenes exclaimed, “ Your acting, 
Archias, never touched formerly, nor.;^«:reTi:Sir promises now/’ 
And when Archias began to empkbf Athens, Now,” said 
Demosthenes, fij^^speak as from thedio, cedonian tripod; 
before yom.itheniaiis,’' playing But awhile, and let 
me write my lcthAn,rds to family.” So hiking his writing 
materials, he put Ast ■ reed into his mouth, and i^eiv«<Tuno* his 
head with his ganvbnt, he leant against a pillal^ He hj^d con- 
cealed poison in tne reed, and when he felt it work, he bade the 
soldiers take him where they would. “At least, 0 Poseidon,” 
he said, “ I have not polluted thy temple by my death, which 
Antipater and his Macedonians would not have avoided.’bc But 
while he tried to quit the temple, he fell by the altar and tried. 

Alexander on bis death-bed is said to have given his st'^net** 
ring to Perdiccas, but he had left no legitimate heir to his throne, 
though his wife Roxana was pregnant. On the Alexanders 
day after Alexander’s death a military council was successors, 
assembled, in which Perdiccas took the lead, and Begenoy of 
the following settlement ' was made: That Philip Perdiccas. 
Arrhiclaeus, a young man of weak intellect, the half-brother of 
Alexander, should be declared king, reserving, however, to the child 
of Roxana, if a son should be born, a share in the sovereignty : 
that the government of Macedonia and G-reece should be divided 
between Antipater and Cratgrus: that Ptolemy should have 
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Egyfft aii«l ilie ft<ljac<iut coiintrieH; Anti^r-ims llirygk Proper, 
Lycia, iiiid Pauipli\Tui; LeoimStiiB the llellcRpontine Phrygia; 
Kunieiicm the satrapy of Faphlagoiiia and Cappadocia (wliicli 
coniitries, however, still reniained to he subdued) ; and that 
Tj} siiuriehus should have Thrace. Perdiccas reserved for 
hiin^<‘]r t!K‘ connuand of the horse-guards, the post ])efore held 
liy llepliaestion, iu virtue of which he became the guardian of 
Philip AiThiilaeus, the nominal sovereign. In due time Boxaiia 
was delivered of a son, to whom the name of Alexander was 
given, and who was declared the partner of Arrhidaeus in the 
empire. Eoxana had previously inveigled Statira and her 
Bister Drypetis to Babylon, where she caused them to be 
assassinated. ^ 

Perdiccas possessed more power than any of Alexander's 
generals, and he now aspired to the Macedonian throne. His 
designs were not unknown to Antigdnus and Ptolemy ; and 
when he attempted to bring Antigonus to trial for some olfence 
in the gQYernmei!? | li yL j^ satrapy, tlji-^eneral made his escape 
to Macedonia, w^f the a^^aled tp An*ipater and to Crat^rus 
Coalition of P§rdiccas'£i^,^..JULfour generals 

against Per- ^ l<^iw.vagainst'^allies w^mt. Thus 

diccrie; Ms asfi.ailed on all side^/ Perdicaed to blved to direct 
death, 

arms in the first instan' by against Ptolemy. 

the spring of 321 b.c. j \ set out against 
Egypt at the head of a formidable army, accompanied by 
Philip Arrhidaeus, and Eoxana and her infant son. He 
advai oed without opposition as far as Pelusinm, but he found 
the I"’ iks of the Nile strongly fortified and guarded by Ptolemy, 
and repulsed in repeated attempts to force the passage of 
the '^"'ver; in the last of which, near Memphis, he lost great 
numbers of men by the depth and rapidity of the current. 
Perdiccas had never been popular with the soldiery, and these 
disasters completely alienated their aftections. A conspiracy 
was formed against him, and some of his chief officej's murdered 
him in his tent. 

The death of Perdiccas was followed by a fresh distribution of 
the provinces of the empire. At a meeting of the generals held 
at Triparadisus in Syria, towards the end of the year 321 b.c?., 
Antipater was declared regent, retaining the government of 
Macedonia and Greece ; Ptolemy retained the government of 
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Egypt ; Seleiiciis received the satrapy of Babylon ; whilst Anti- 
gonns not only kept his old province, but was rewarded with 
that of Susiaiia. 

Antipater died in the year 318 , at the age of 80 , leaving 
Polysperchon, one of Alexander’s oldest generals, regent ; much 
to the surprise and mortification of Cassander, 
the son of Antipater, who received only the 
secondary * dignity of Chiliarch, or commander ^ 
of the cavalry. Cassander was now bent on obtaining tlie 
regency ; but seeing no hope of success in Macedonia, he went 
over to Asia to seek the help of Antigonus. 

Polysperchon tried to conciliate the Greek states, by proclaim- 
ing them all free and independent ; and he prepared to march 
into Greece, whilst his son Alexander was sent with an army 
towards Athens, to compel the Macedonian garrison under the 
command of Nicanor to evacuate Miinychia. Phocion was sus- 
pected, and, as seems likely, rightly suspected, of intriguing in 
favour of Nicanor, and, being accused of treason, fled to Alex- 
ander, now encamped before the walls of Athens, p , 

Alexander sent Phocion to his father, who, to chon’s troops 
please the Atheniaifs, sent him back to Athens at Athens : 
to be tried by tliffm, and he was condemned to death of 
death. To the Mst he maintained a calm ^and ^ 

dignified, but somewhat contemptuous, bearing "mone wl?o asked 
him whether he had any message to leave .foivfe son Phhcus, he 
answered, ‘‘ Only that he bear no grudge against the Athenians.” 
He died in 317 b.c., at the age of 85 . The Athenians ure said 

to have afterwards repented of their conduct towards phocion, 
and a bronze statue was erected to liis memory, rliocion’s 
opposition to Demosthenes, though, as has been said before, a 
mistaken policy, was honest liis intrigues with Nicanor and 
Polysperchon cannot be justified. The utmost that *3an be said 
for that part of his life is that he acted, not from any personal 
ambition, but because he thought the Macedonian rule in 
Athens safer for all his party than a democracy. 

Whilst Alexander was negotiating wdth Nicanor about the 
surrender of Munycbia, Cassander arrive<l in the Athens occn- 
Peiraeus with a considerable army, -with which pied by 
Antigonus had supplied him. Polysperchon was Cassander. 
obliged to retire from Athens, and Cassander established an 
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oligarchical goveiimient in the city under the presidency of 
Demetrius of Plialerus. 

Although Polysperchon was supported by Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander the Great, he proved no match for Gas- 
Cassauder sander, who became master of Macedonia after 

gains the the fall of Pj^dna in 316 b.c. In this city 

cMef power^ Olympias had taken refuge, together with 
in Macedonia. Hoxana and her son ; but after a blockade of 
some months it was forced to surrender. Olympias had stipu- 
lated that her life should be spared, but Cassander soon after- 
wards caused her to be murdered, and kept Boxana and her son 
in custody in the citadel of Amphipolis. Shortly afterwards 
Cassander began the restoration of Thebes (315 b.c.), in the 
twentieth year after its destruction by Alexander, a measure 
highly popular with the Greeks. 

A new war now broke out in the East. Antigonus had 
become the most powerful of Alexander’s successors. He had 
conquered Euraenes, who had long defied his 
Power of arms, and he now began to dispose of the 
provinces as he thought fit. His increasing 
power led to a general cog^lition against him, 
consisting of Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysirnachus, the 
go verno^^f'-i? brace. The war began in the year 315, and was 
carried on witli^Tarying results in Syria,. Phoenicia, Asia Minor, 
and Greece. After four years all parties became exhausted with 
the struggle, and peace was concluded in 311, on condition that 
the Greek cities should be free, that Cassander should retain his 
authority in Europe till Alexander came of age, that Ptolemy 
and Lysirnachus should keep possession of Egypt and Thrace 
respectively, and that Antigonus should have the government 
^ of all Asia. 

Vvlien phace had thus for a time been patched up, Cassander 
sought to secure his power by the murder of the young Alex- 
ander and his mother Boxana, whom he had kept 
Murder of the under guard at Amphipolis. This crime was not 
young Alex- immediate cause of the renewal of the war. 
au er. Ptolemy first broke the peace (b.g. 310), under 

the pretext that Antigonus, by keeping his garrisons in the 
Greek cities of Asia and the islands, had not respected that 
article of the treaty which guaranteed freedom to Greece. 


Antigonus 
in Asia. 
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After the war had lasted three years Antigonus resolved to 
wrest Greece from the hands of Cassander and Ptolemy, who 
held all the principal towns in it. Accordingly, in the summer 
of 307 B.c. he sent his son Demetrius, who was afterwards dis- 
tinguished by the surname Poliorcetes besieger of cities ”), 
from Ephesus to Athens with a fleet of 250 ships and 5000 
talents in money. When Demetrius reached 
Peiraeus he immediately proclaimed the object of 
his expedition to be the liberation of Athens and Athens, 
the expulsion of the Macedonian garrison. Sup- 
ported by the Macedonians, Demetrius the Phalerean had now 
ruled Athens for a period of more than ten years. The 
Athenians, glad to be rid of the Macedonian jmke, welcomed 
Poliorcetes. Athens fell into his hands, and the Macedonian 
garrison was driven from Munychia. Demetrius of Phaleriis 
went into exile and lived in Egypt, devoting himself to literature. 

As soon as he was master of Athens, Demetrius Poliorcetes 
restored to the Athenians their democratic constitution, and 
promised them a large donative of corn and ship-timber. Tlie 
Athenians showed their gratitude by the most abject flattery. 
Both Demetrius and his father were deified, and two new tribes, 
those of Antigonias and Demetrius, were added to the existing 
ten. Demetrius did not, however, remain long at Athens. 
Early in 306 B.c. he was recalled by his father, an4 sailing to 
Cyprus, undertook the siege of Salarais. Ptolemy hastened to 
its relief with 140 vessels and 10,000 troops. In the battle 
which followed Ptolemy was completely defeated, and Anti- 
gonus assumed the title of king, which he also conferred 
upon his son. His example was followed by Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
and LyRimachus. There were now three distinct kingdoms, 
besides Macedon itself, formed out of the empire of Alexander : 
the north of Asia Minor ruled by Antigonus, Syria by 
Seleucus and Egypt by Ptolemy. Lysimachus^-^he fourth of 
those who took the title of king, at this time held Thrace and 
the district south of the Danube, but reigiied over a much larger 
kingdom afterwards. 

Demetrius next undertook an expedition against Rhodes, 
which had refused its aid in the attack upon Ptolemy. It \ysxb 
from the siege of Rhodes that Demetrius obtained his name 
of Poliorcetes.” After in vain attempting to take the 
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to%m from tlie sea-side, by means of floating batteries, from 
which stones were imrled from engines against the walls, he 
^ determined to invest it on Hie land-side. With 


the help of Epimachus, an Athenian engineer, 
he constructed a machine which, in anticipation 


of its effect, was called “ Helepdlis,” or the city-taker.’’ 


This was a square wooden tower, 150 feet high, and dmded 


into nine stories, filled wnth armed men. It is said that it 


required the strength of 2300 men to set this enormous machine 
in motion. But, in spite of it, the Khodians were so active in 
repairing the breaches made in their walls, that, after a year spent 
in the vain attempt to take the town, Demetrius was forced to 
retire. 


In 301 B.c. the struggle between Antigonus and his rivals was 
brought to a close by the battle ot Ipsus in Phrygia, in which 


Battle of 
Ipsus, 
B.c. 301. 


Antigonus, now 81 years old, was killed, and 
his army completely defeated. A third partition 
of the empire of Alexander was now made. 
Seleucus and Lysimachus shared between them 


the possessions of Antigonus. Lysimachus had the gi-eater part 
of the northern provinces in Asia Minor: the whole country 
from the coast of Syria to the Euphrates, as well as a part of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia, belonged to Seleucus, who founded on 
the Orontes a new capital of his empire, named Antioch, 
after his father Antioclius, which long continued to be the most 
important Greek city in Asia. The fall of Antigonus secured 
Cassander in the possession of Greece. 

In the following year Seleucus entered into an alliance with 
the dethroned king, Demetrius Poliorcetes, whose daughter he 
married, in order to counterbalance the union which Ptolemy 
had made with Lysimachus. Hence in the spring of the year 
200 Demetrius was in a condition to attack Athens^ which he 


captured after a long siege, and drove out the t 3 Tant Lachares, 
who had been established there by Cassander. 

Meanwhile Cassander had died shoitly before the siege of 
Athens, and was succeeded po the throne of Macedon by his 
eldest son, Philip lY.* But that young prince died in 205, and 
the succession was disputed beUveen his two brothers, Antip^iter 
and Alexander. Demetrius availed himself of the distracted 


* Philip Arrhidaetis is called Philip III. 
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state of Macedonia to make himself master of that country 
(294 B.C.). He reigned over Macedonia, and the greater part 
of Greece, about seven years. He aimed at re- 
covering the whole of his father’s dominions in py^rhus, and 
Asia : but before iie was ready to take the held, Iiysimachus 
his opponents determined to forestall him. In iu turn pos- 
the spring of 287 b.g. Ptolemy sent a powerful 
fleet i^gainst Greece, while Pyrrhus on the one ^ 
side afid Lysimachus on the other invaded Macedonia. Demetrius 
had m^de.hiTqsalf unpopular by his pride and by his lavish ex- 
penditi:^‘e~“ on his o\\v;» luxuries. Pyrrhus, by his generosity and 
daring imd made hims^l^ the hero of the Macedonians, who 
look m he?on him as a secdc4 Alexander, and flocked to his 
stand!:}iOe '‘4 Demetrius was compelled to fly, and Pyirhus reigned 
over i>pros|pnia ; but not for loKg. At the end of seven months 
he washrig^urn driven out by |jysimachus. Demetrius made 
several a roi^^pts to regain his po'^fer in Greece, and then set sail 
for Asi^\l^ere he vainly endea.;foured to recover some of hi& 
fatlre-ps territories from Lysimaphus and Seleuciis. He was at 
length obliged to surrender hi|C^^trJo Seleucus, three 
and died as a prisoner, treated, howeV^r. with kingdoms of 
kindness, three years afterwards, 283 b.c.v. Lysi- Macedon, 
machus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy now shared be- Syria, and 
tween them the empire of Alexander, henceforth * 
divided into the three great kingdoms of M^edon, Syria (which 
included most of the old Persian empire), arid Egypt. 

In Egypt the aged Ptolemy had abdicatel^* in 285 in favour ot 
his son by Berenice, afterwards known as ^Apl^W Philadelphus^ 
and to the exclusion of his eldest son, ^lieolemy 
Ceraunus, by his wife Eurydice, Ptolemy 
nils quitted Egypt in disgust, and fled to the court of Lysi- 
macbus ; where Arsinoe, the wife of Lysimachus, desirous of 
securing tnir s'vv^ children, made him her 

accomplice in the murdm’?^^y;jm’ stepson Agathocles, to which 
Lysimachus himself was inciuc&^kjy false accu- 
sations to consent. Lysandra, tmr mother of Battle of 
Agathocles, fled with the rest of her family to 
Seleucus, whom she persuaded to take up her cause. 

The war which followed between him and Lysimachus was 
ended by the battle of Oorupedion, fought near Sardis in 281, 
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Death of 
Ptolemy 
Ceraujxus. 


in which Lysimaclms was defeated and slain. Beleiicus now 
regarded himself as possessor of all Alexander’s empire, except 
Egypt, Cyprus, and part of Phoenicia; and he crossed the 
Hellespont to take possession of Macedonia. But as he was 
sacrificing at an altar near Lysimachia in Thrace, he was 
assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, who after the battle of 
Corupedion had thrown himself on the mercy of Seleucu|, and 
had been taken as a companion on this journey. Aftt|ir this 
base and cowardly act, Ptolemy Ceraunus, who gave Limself 
out as the avenger of Lysimachus, was saliA^ji..ifj^ die, army 
as king of Macedonia ; but the Asiatic j^sSinTions oT l^cleucus 
fell to his son Antiochus, surnam>>df Soter. The of 

Ptolemy was spe^Mly overtaken b^* jpist 

punishment. In very same year"^^.^^ogdoni 
of Macedonia a/.d Thrace was inv|^ it ^ 
horde of Celts, a^fd Ptolemy fell at the^ {.rl of the 
forces which he led against yem. A second inv/i^iyiii of the 
same barbarians compelled Greek|!>:;^ raise- force for 
their defence, which was int^f^sted to" the command of tlie 
Athenian Callippus (273rK^w;i^’ On this occasion the Celts 
penetrated as far sou^iwards !*s Delphi, with the view of 
plundering the temple They w^ere repulsed with great loss, 
a' d their leader, fyennus, was among the slain. Some of 
them succeeded in 'establishing themselves near the Danube ; 
others settled on the sea-coast of Thrace ; whilst a third iiortion 
passed over into Asip, and gave their name to the country called 
Oalatia. ^ 

After the death oj. .Tolemy Ceraunus, Macedonia fell for some 
time into a state of r'^archy and confusion, and the crown was 
disputed by several etenders. At length, in 278, Antigomis 
(xonatas, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, succeeded in establishing 
liimself on the throne of Macedonia ; and with the exception of 
two or three years (274-272), during 

expelled by Pyrrhus, he contini^l possession of it till 

his death in 239. The strup^ oe^ween Antigomis and Pyrrhus 
was brough.«r'^a close at Argos in 272. Pyrrhus 
marched into the Peloponnesus with a large force, 
^ * and, having failed in an attempt to take Sparta, 

marched against Argos, where Antigomis also arrived with 
his forces. The two armies entered the city by opposite gates ; 
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and in a battle which ensued in the streets Pyrrhus was struck 
from his horse by a tile hurled by a woman from a house-top, 
and was then despatched by some soldieis of Antigonus. Such 
was the end of one of the most famous military adventurers of 
antiquity. Though it is a mistake to rank him with Alexander 
in generalship, yet he was a great general ; but he was not, like 
Alexander, a great conqueror. In this he failed from want 
of steady purpose in his enterprises. In his character, his life, 
and his death he might better be compared with Charles XTI. 
>of Sweden. 

Aiitigonus G-onatas now made himself master of the greater 
part of Peloponnesus, which he governed by means of tyrants 
whom he established in various cities. 

While ^ili Greece, with the exception of Sparta, seemed hope- 
lessly prostrate at the feet of Macedonia, a new political power, 
which brightens the declining period of Grecian 
history, in a small province in Peloponnesus, Achaean 
of which very name has been hitherto rarely ® ‘ 

mentioned since the heroic age. In Achaia, a narrow slip of > 
country upon the shores of the Corinthian gulf, a league, chiefly 
for religious purposes, had elxisted ffom a very early period 
among the twelve chief cities of the province. This league had 
never possessed much political importar^^e, and it had been 
suppressed by the Macedonians. At the lime of which we are 
speaking Antigonus Gonatas was in posses.sion of all the cities 
formerly belonging to the league, either by nieans of his ganusons 
or of the tyrants who were subservient to }; im. It was, however, 
this very oppression that led to a revivgl^of the league. The 
Achaean towns, now only ten in nu.pateT, as two had been 
destroyed by earthquakes, began gran ''y to coalesce again 
.about the year 280 b.c. ; but Aratus of br^yon, one of the most 
remarkable characters of this period of Grecian history, was the 
man who, in called the new league into active 

political existence. He iSt^rlQng lived in exile at Argos, whilst 
fois native city groaned undeiMhg^ rale of tyrants. Having 
collected a band of exiles, he surpri^ Sicyon in the night-time, 
.and drove out the last and most unpopular of these tyrants. 
Instead of seizing the tyranny forjiimself, as he might easily 
have done, Aratus consulted only 'iSlmlrd vantage of his country, 
*and with this view united Sicyon with the Achaean League. 
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The accession of so important a town does not appear to liave 
altered the constitution of the confederacy. The league was 
governed by a Btmtegus^ or general, whoso functions were both 
military and civil ; a Qram'mateus, or secretary ; and a council 
of ten DemiurgL The supreme power belonged to the general 
assembly, wliicli met twice a year in a sacred grove near Aegium. 
It was composed of every Achaean who had attained tlie age of 
thirty, and possessed the right of electing the officers of the 
league, and of deciding all questions of war, peace, foreign 
alliances, and the like. In the year 245 b.c. Aratiis was elected 
Stmtegus of the league, and again in 243. ^,ln the latter dCthese 
years he succeeded in wresting Corinth from the Macedonians 
by another nocturnal surprise, and xmiting it to the league. The 
confederacy now spread with wonderful rapidity. It >rv’'as shon 
joined by Troezen, Epidaurns, Hermiond, and other ai/cs ; ' and 
ultimately embraced Athens, Megara, Aegina, Salan/is, and the 
whole Peloponnesus, with the exception of Sparbl hllis, and 
some of the Arcadian towns. ^ 


Sparta, it is true, still continued to retain her independence, 
but without a shadow of hej. former gi*eatiiess and power.. The 
primitivo;sfmplicity-of Spartan manners had been 
completely destroyed by the collection of wealth 
into a ‘■'ew hands, and by the consequent progress 
of luxury. The iiuij^rber of Spartan citizens had been reduced 
to 700 ; but even of chese there were not above a hundred who 
possessed a sufficient '".uantity of land to maintain themselves in 
independence. The y<rung king, Agis IV., who succeeded to the 
crown in 244, attemp<|^ to revive the ancient Spartan virtue, by 
restoring the instituumr;; of Lycurgiis, by cancelling all debts, 
and by making a nev^ etlribution of lands ; and with this view 
he gave up all his ow*/'pi*operty, as well as that of his family, for 
the public good. But he sacrificed his life in this attempt. The 
richer men combined with his colieaguftj[^o^ 2 |y 4 >te.agair him, 
and he was put to death, aiterwards, however, 

Oleomcnes, the son of L succeeded in effecting the 

reforms which had been plf^ed by Agis, and also restored the 
military discipline. The effect of these new measures soon 
became visible in the success of the Spartan arms. Cleomenes 
now wished Sparta to be em'olled in the league with a chief 
voice in its affairs. This, unfortunately for the liberty of Greece, 
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Ai-atiis rejected. The league then became involved in war with 
Sparta, and was so hard pressed that Aratiis sought aid from 
Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, Antigoniis granted them 
help, and finally defeated Clcomenes in the hital 
battle of Sellasia in Laconia. The army of 
Gleomenes was almost totally annihilated; he BC 2?! 
himself was obliged to fly to Egypt ; and Sparta, 
which for many centuries had remained unconqiiered, fell into 
the hands of the victor. It was mistaken policy in Aratus, or, 
rather, a mistaken ambition which led him to reject the offers 
of Gleomenes. If he had accepted them, the whole Peloponnese 
would have been united, and might have maintained itself 
against the Macedonian power. 

Antigonus Doson was the nephew of Antigonus Gonatas, and 
strictly was regent for Philip, the son of Demetrius II., but he 
retained the kingdom for his life by the wdsh of his 
people, with an honourable understanding that 
Philip should be his successor. Philip succeeded 
him at the age of 17 years, n.c. 220."^ His youth encouraged 
the Aetolians to make predatory exclusions into the Peloponnesus. 
The Aetolians also had a league, but the Actolian League 
diffeied from the Achaean in being a confederation of tribes 
instead of cities. It was less firmly united, being more likely to 
split asunder from tribal jealousies, and the Aetolians themselves 
veie rough mountaineers, moi'e disposed to make a plundering 
expedition, and then retire with their spoil to their hills, than 
to maintain a war for the common cause. The diet or council 
of the league, called the Panaetolicum, assembled every autumn, 
generally at Thermon, to elect the strategus and other officers • 


The succession of Macedonian L s from Alexander tlie Great to the 


e.xtinction oj, ;ae monarchy will be seen .rom the following t 
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Philip IV - 
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Antigonus Doson . . . . 
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tlie details of its affairs were conducted by a committee called 
who seem to have formed a sort of permanent council. 
The Aetolians had availed themselves of the disorganized state 
of Gi’eece consequent upon the death of Alexander to extend 
their power, and had gradually made themselves masters of 
Locris, Phocis, Boeotia, together with portions of Acarnania, 
Thessaly, and Epirus. Thus both the Amphictyonic Council 
and the oracle of Delphi were in their power. The}'' had early 
wrested XTaupactus from the Achaeans, and had subsequently 
acquired several Peloponnesian cities. 

Such was the condition of the Aetolians at the time of Philip’s 
accession. Soon after that event we find them, under the leader- 
ship of Dorimachus, engaged in a series of 
freebooting expeditions in Messenia, and other 
eagues. of Peloponnesus. Aratus marched to the 

assistance of the Messenians at the head of the 
Ichaean forces, but -was totally defeated in a battle near 
’aphyae. The Achaeans now saw no hope of safety except 
hrough the assistance of Philip. That young monarch was 
mbitious and enterprising; he had considerable military 
bility and much political skill. He readily entered into an 
iliance with the Achaeans. The war which ensued between the 
etolians on the one side, and the Achaeans, assisted by Philip, 
T the other, and which lasted about three years, has been called 
e Social War. Philip gained several victories over the xieto- 
ins, but he concluded a treaty of peace with them in 217, 
(Cause he vras anxious to turn his arms against another and 


ore formidable power. 

The great struggle now going on between Borne and Carthage 
xacted the attention of tl&',;-syV2e civilized world. It was 
•stiiities evident that distracted by intestine 

jween quarrels, must be soon swallowed up by which- 

ilip mt ever of those great slates might prove successful ; 

! Komans. airtbition of the Romans, 

0 had already gained a footing oh the eastern shores of the 
riatic, was by far the moro formidable to Greece. After the 
elusion of the peace with the Aetolians, Plnlip pioparcd a , 
^e fleet, which he employed to watch the movements of Hie 
nans, and in the following year (21G) he made a treaty witli 
mibal, which, among other clauses, provided that the Romans 
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should not be allowed to retain their conquests on the eastern 
side of the Adriatic. He even meditated an invasion of Italy, 
and with that view endeavoured to make himself master of 
Apollonia and Oricum. But though he succeeded in taking 
Oricum, the Romans surprised his camp w'hilst he was besieging 
Apollonia, and compelled him to burn his ships and retire. Not 
long after this he quarrelled with Aratus, who would not admit 
his pretensions to be master of all Greece. Aratus was poisoned 
by Philip’s orders, 213 b.g. 

In 209 B.c. the Achaeans, being hard pressed by the Aetolians, 
again sought the aid of Philip. The spirit of the Achaeans was 
at this time revived by Philopoemen, one of the p, .. 
few noble characters of the period, who has been ^ opoemen. 
styled hy Plutarch ‘Hhe last of the Greeks.” He "was a native 
of Megalopolis in Arcadia, and in 208 ’was elected Strategus of the 
league. He made great alterations and improvements in the arms 
and discipline of the Achaean forces. These reforms, as well as 
the public spirit with which he had inspired the Achaeans, were 
attended with the happiest results. In 207 Philopoemen gained 
at Mantinea a signal victory over the Lacedaemonians, who had 
joined the Roman alliance ; 4000 of them were left upon the 
held, and among them Maclianidas, who had made himself 
tyrant of Sparta. This battle secured for a few years the 
tranquillity of Greece, and raised the fame of Philopoemen to its 
highest point. In the nest Nemean festival, being a second 
time general of the league, he was hailed by the assembled 
Greeks as the liberator of their country. The Romans about 
the same time (205 b.c.), in order to turn all their strength 
against Carthage, ceased for a time to meddle with Greece, and 
made peace with Philijp. 

Upon the f onclusi^a j)f Ihe second Punic war the Romans 
renewed their entei-prises in Greece, and declared wur against 
Philip (200 B.C.). For some time the war lingered Eomans 
on without any decided success on either side ; renew the 
but in 198 the consul T. Quinctius Plaminmus war against 
succeeded in gaining over the Achaean League to 
the Roman alliance j and as the Aetolians had already chosen 
to ally themselves with the Romans rather than with Philip, 
both the leagues fought for a short time on the same side. In 
197 the struggle was brought to a termination by the battle of 
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Oynoscopluilac, near Scotusi^a, m Thessaly, which decided the 
hito of the Xlai'cdonian monarchy, rhilip was obliged to 
Battle of for peace, and in the following year (190) a 

Cynosce- treaty was ralitied by which the Macedonians 

phalae, were compelled to renoiiiicc their supremacy, to 

B.G. 197. withdraw their garrisons from Greek towns, to 
sniTender their fleet, and to pay 1000 talents for the expenses of 
the war. At the enaning Isthmian games Flaininnms solemnly 
proclaimed the freedom of the Greeks, and was recelTcd by 
them with joy and gratitude. 

The Aetolians, who had hoped for an increase of territory, 
%vere dissatisfied with the terms of peace, and persuaded 
Antiochus Antiochus III., king of %ria, to enter into a 
defeated at league against the Romans. He passed over into 
Thermopylae Greece with a wholly inader|uato force, and was 
and Mag- defeated by the Romans at Thermopylae (1 91 b.c.). 

He returned to Asia, ami in the following year 
(190 B.c.) was totally defeated by the Romans under L. Bcipio at 
Magnesia. The Aetolians were now alone, and quite unable to 
make head against the power of Rome. After a hopeless 
struggle tliey were uhligod to sue for peace, renouncing all their 
conquests, and becoming subject allies of Home. From this 
time the Aetolian League had no power or authority, though 
in name it still existed. 

The Achaean League before long shared the fate of its rivaL 
At first it enjoyed the protection of the Romans, but this pro- 
tectorate involved a state of almost absolTito 
SoLeiL i’hilopoemon had snccouclcl, ii. 

year 192, ni adding Sparta to Ihc h-aguc. which 
now embraced the whole of Peloponnesus. But Sparta having 
refused to submit to the orders of the longue, Philopoemen, in 
188, captured the city, put to death eighty of tlie leading 
men, razed the walls and fortifications, abolisheil the insti- 
tutions of Lycurgus, and compelled the citizens to adopt 
the democratic constitution of the Achaeans. In 1B3 the 
Messeuians, under the leadership of Dinocrates, having revolted 
from the league, Philopoemen, wlio had now uthiincd the age 
of seventy, led an expedition against tlunn ; Init Im was <'apfur<^d 
and taken to 'Slessone, where, after a sort of mock trial, he was 
executed. Tliese unhappy quarrels of the (ireek stales only 


Beath of 
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served to make the conquest of Greece easier for the Eoinaiis. 
Philopoemen, in making war upon Sparta and Alessonej instead 
of inducing them to combine against Rome, repeated Ihe mis- 
taken policy of Aratus. But in Philopoemen there was no taint 
of self-seeking or ambition. The nobility of his character and 
his patriotism deserve all the praise that has been given ])y 
historians. 

In B.c. 179 Philip died, and was succeeded by his son Perseus, 
the last king of Macedonia. The latter jmars of the reign of 
Philip had been spent in preparations for a 
renewal of the struggle ; but the war did not 
begin until the eighth year. It was brought to 
a conclusion in 168 by the consul L, Aemilius 
Paulus, who defeated Peiseus with great loss near Pydna. 
Perseus was carried to Rome to adorn the triumph of Paulus, 
and spent the remainder of his life in a sort of honoiuable 
captivity at Alba. Such was the end of the Macedonian 
empire, which was now divided into four districts, cacli under 
the jurisdiction of an oligarchical council. 

The Roman commissioners deputed to arrange the ahairs of 
Macedonia did not confine their attention to that province, but 
aimed at bringing all Greece under the Pioman sway. In this 
they were assisted by the treachery of various leaders or despots 
in different Grecian cities, and especially by Callicrates, a man 
of great influence among the Achaeans, as who for many years 
made himself the tool of the Romans to enslave his countiy. 
After the fall of Macedonia, Callicrates denounced more than 
a thousand leading Achaeans who had favoured the cause of 
Perseus. These, among whom was Polybius 
the historian, were sent to Rome for trial. A 
still harder fate was experienced by Aetolia, ^ 

Boeotia, Acarnania, and Epirus. In the last-named country, 
especially, no fewer than seventy of the principal towns were 
given up to pillage by Paulus, and 150,000 persons are said to 
have been sold into slavery. 

A quarrel between the Achaeans and Sparta afforded the 
Romans a pretence for crushing the small remains of in- 
dependence in Greece. The Spartans, feeling themselves 
unable to resist the Achaeans, asked help from Rome ; and on 
147 two Roman commissioners were sent to Greece to settle 
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the liisputes between the two staten. These commission erri 
deckled that not oniy Sparta, but Corinth, and all the other 
cities, except those of Achaia, should be restored 
to their independence. This decision occasioned 
serious riots at Corinth, the most important city 
of the league. All the Spartans in the town were 
seized, and even the -Roman commissioners 
madeaBomaa narrowly escaped violence. On their return to 
Rome a fresh embassy was despatched to demand 
satisfaction. But Critolatis, then Strategiis of the 
League, made no attempts to conciliate the Romans, and war 
was declared. Critolaiis was no better as a general than as 
a politician. On the approach of the Romans under Metellus 
from Macedonia, he made no stand at Thermopylae ; and being 
overtaken by the Roman army near Scarphea in Locris, he 
was totally defeated, and never again heard of. Biaeus, who 
succeeded him as Strategus, displayed more energy and courage. 
But he was defeated near Corinth by a newly amved force 
under Mummius. Corinth was evacuated not only by the 
troops of the league, but also by the greater part of the in- 
habitants. On entering it Mummius put the few males who 
remained to the sword; sold tlie women and children as 
slaves, and carried away all the treasures of the city. It was 
filled with masterpieces of ancient art, in which that city was 
particularly rich. It is said that, in his ignorance of what made 
them valuable, he stipulated with the shipmasters who coii- 
%"eyed them to Rome that if any statue or painting were lost 
on the YOjagQ it should be replaced by a new one. The whole 
of Greece, to the borders of Macedonia and Epirus, was formed 
into a Roman province, under the name of Achaia. 
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The earliest Greek literature was poetry, and the earliest 
poetry, as far as we know, was epic. It is natural that poetry 


should come before prose for two reasons : finst, 
Because, bifoveJ wiiling is or is in general 

legends or stories of battles and victories arc 


Early Greek 
poetry. 


more welcome, and more easily remembered \ylien they are 
chanted or recited as ballads; and secondly*, because some 
sort of hymns for religious festivals ' may belong ' to a very 
primitive age. It can hardly be doubted that there were 


ballads and hymns long before the composition of the 
Homeric poems. In the Iliad and the Odyssey we find 
occasional mention of minstrels who recited deeds of war in 


the halls of kings and nobles in much the same way as Scott’s 
“ Last Minstrel ” does. This narrative poetry was afterwards 
called “ epic ; ” that is, spoken or recited verses, as distinguished 
from “melic ” or “lyric poetry, which was set to music" 

From these naiTative ballads were developed the epic poems 
in hexameter verse, of which the earliest, as well as the greatest, 
that we have are the Iliad, which (as was mentioned 
before, in Chapter II.) tells of the siege of Troy as 
far as the death of Hector, and the Odyssey, which 
tells of the wanderings and return of Odysseus after the Trojan 
war. There is good reason to believe that the Iliad was not 
composed all at once just as we have it, but has been brought 
to its present form by “ episodes” added at difierent dates (per- 
haps between 1000 and 800 b.c.) to the original poem about 
Achilles; and in the same way that parts of the Odyssey 
(which, as a whole, is a somewhat later poem than the Iliad) 
belong to a later date than the main portion. But it cannot 
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^ I'uiil lliat wf', tXMliy knt>w for certain liow tlie Iliad and 
^ ^dysHiiy mny cont|H)soil, or wliai was tlie difference in date 
«>t llitdr various purl*-', nor docis it greatly matter to those 
hIiu read tiauu tor tlioir own sakcs, as tlie most beautiful 
a fid most iuloresling oi all epic poems. These epics were at 
lirst prcHorved by ladng r<*cited or chanted at great festivals 
ify wImj were failed '' illiapsodists,” that is, persons who 
joined {literally “stitflied”) together poems in a continuous 
narrativt*, pf'rhaps HcU'ctifig that part of the Homeric poems 
wliiifli best suited ihc occasion. 

Ibisides thesti two ]H>ems, generally spoken of as “ Homer,’’ 
there were later po<nns composed by various writers, between 
800 and 550 me., to complete the ‘‘cycle” of 
legends about Troy, whence the writers are 
spoken of as the ‘‘Cyclic” poets. Their verses 
have perished, but the narrative of many of their 
epic poems liave been preserved in later prose 
abstracts. They s»i}>plied subjects for many of the Greek 
ti.igfdif-', and for Greek sculptors and painters. There 
were also hymns in honour of Greek deities, of which several 
remain, dating between 7i)0 and 500 b.c. They were com- 
posed to be chiuited at festivals, possibly as a prelude to 
the portion t>f IIoiuct which the rhapsodist meant to recite, 
I'lc'y are often spoken of as ‘‘ The Homeric Hymns.” 

I’hf poems t«f Hesiod also are included in the old epic poetry 
Mt' i l recce. His ilalc was probably about 730 b.o. He tells us 
, liinisfiftbat he was born at Ascra in Boeotia, to 

Hesma. which bis fatlier had migrated from the Aeolian 

i ‘ymc. The poems which bear his name are much less stirring 
Hfi Ib-iipib : theyarcpartly “didactic,” that is, they 

ch * ‘ nia.^'vinis for th<^ guiilanee oflife, and partly mythological. The 
didactic poem, whbdi uiay be. regarded as mainly the work of 
l|t-;dod iiluf^elf, is calif d “ W(u-ks and Days ” (’'Ejoya ical "E/Mepai:), 
and flrMudbc"’, in r.uhcr ghfoniy colours the hardworking peasant 
iifb DuciUia, supplying ruks bfr husbandry, its times and 
Ibr navlgaiion, ami for domestic economy. There are 
ibrcf cpi.siMlcs in It; tlui fabh*. of Prometheus, the ages or 
gcficrafloiH of the world, and a description of winter. The 
M\ dt'.il poetjis asenbioi lo Hesiod are the ‘‘ Thet)gony,” 
wliifh <i«..*scribes the origin of fhe world and the genealogies of 
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the gods, and the Shield of Herakles.” But it may be 
regarded as certain that the Shield of Herakles ” belongs to 
a date later than Hesiod’s, with the exception of the lines about 
the mothers of heroes which are prefixed to it. 

After the year 7Q0 b.c. there were poets whose verses had 
less narrative and more sentiment, or expression of their own 
thoughts. They wrote in elegiacs and in iambics* 

The earliest of the elegiac poets were Calliniis of 
Ephesus, about 690 b.c. ; anc|TyrtaeTLS, a native poetry. 

Jof Attica, who, according to the tradition which 
eventually prevailed, lived in Lacedaemon during the second 
/ Messenian war (GSb-GGS b.c.), and encouraged the Spartans 
I by his verse to go bravely to battle.^ ArchilSchus was a 
native of the island of Paros, and tiourished about the year 
680 B.c. His fame rests chiefly on his terrible satires, composed 
in the iambic metre, in which he gave vent to the bitterness of 
a disappointed man. lie was followed in satirical iambic poetry 
by Simonides of Amorgos (to be distinguished from a greater 
poet of the same name), who lived about G60 b.c. 

In the same century the growth of the art of music and the 
improvements in the lyre caused the development of lyric 
poetry — poetry, that is, expressive of sentiment . 
and feeling, which was actually set to music and 
sung with the accompaniment of the lyre. ^ 

Terpander (670 b.c.) may be regarded as the founder of Greek 
lyrical poetry, since he improved the lyre by giving it seven 
strings instead of four, and established a school of music. A 
very few fragments of his poems remain. 

Alcaeus and Sappho were both natives of Mytiiend, in the 
island of Lesbos, and flourished about 610-580 b.o. Alcaeus 
took an active part in the civil dissensions of his native state, 
and warmly espoused the cause of the aristocratical party, to 
which he belonged by bhth. When the nobles were driven into 
exile, he wrote odes, some in the metre which has been called 
after him, Alcaic,’' full of invectives against the popular party 
and its leaders. 

Of the events of Sappho’s life we have scarcely any informa- 
tion : in force and passion she was the greatest of all the Greek 


There is some reason for douht ^whether the poems of Tyrtaens are as old as 
they are commonly said to be. It has recently been argued that Tyrtaeus and 
his poems belonged to the third Messenian war (464 b.c.). 
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lyric poetSj and tins appears even from the very few fragments 
of her poems which remain. Among the metres which she 
used was the “ Sapphic,” which bears her name. 

Towards the end of the seventh century lived also the lyric 
poets Stesichorus of Himera, in Sicily, and Arion, a native of 
Lesbos. Stesichorus, whose real name was Tisias, was so called 
because he was an organizer of choric song. His odes, chiefly 
on heroic subjects, and therefore called by Horace graves 
Camoenae,” began a style of poetry which was perfected b}- 
Pindar, treating the themes of old epic poetry in a lyric form, 
Le. dropping the continuous narrative and introducing certain 
adventures of his heroes by way of example or illustration to 
his main subject. The main -work of Arion was to develop the 
dithyramb, or choral hymn to Dionysus. 

Anacreon (about 540-478) was a native of the Ionian city of 
Teos. He spent part of his life at Samos, under the patronage 
of Polycrates ; and after the death of this despot he w’ent to 
Athens at the invitation of Hipparchus. He wrote love songs 
and drinking songs, of which very few fragments remain. 
The collection wdiich bears his name is composed of songs of 
various authorship and dates. 

Simonides, of the island of Ceos, was born 556 b.c., and reached 
a great age, famous both for his lyrical odes and for his elegies. 
He lived many years at Athens, both at the court of Hipparchus, 
together with Anacreon, and subsequently under' the democracy 
during the Persian wars. The struggles of Greece for her 
independence furnished him with a noble subject for his muse. 
He carried away the prize from Aeschylus with an elegy upon 
the warriors who had fallen at the battle of Marathon. He 
wrote also upon the heroes of Thermopylae, Arteraisium, 
Salamis, and Plataea. He was upwards of 80 when his long 
poetical career at Athens was closed with the victory wdiich 
he gained with the dithyrambic chorus in 477 B.c., making the 
56th prize that he had carried off. Shortly after this lie 
repaired to Syracuse at the invitation of Hiero, and spent the 
remaining ten years of his life there. 

Pindar, though lie wrote in ihe same period as Simonides, was 
considerably his junior. He was born either at, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of, Thebes in Boeotia, about the year 522 b.c. Latet 
writers tell us that his future glory as a poet was miraculously 
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foreshadowed by a swam of bees which rested upon his lips while 
he was asleep, and that this miracle hrst led him to compose 
poetry. He began his career at an early age, and soon acquired 
so great a reputation, that he was employed by various states 
and princes of the Hellenic race to compose choral songs. He 
was courted especially by Alexander I., king of Macedonia, and 
by Hiero, despot of Syracuse. The praises which he bestowed 
upon Alexander are said to have been the chief reason which 
led his descendant, Alexander the Great, to spare the house of 
the poet when he destroyed the rest of Thebes. The estimation 
in which Pindar was held is also shown by the honours conferred 
upon him by the free states of Greece. Although a Theban, he 
was always a great favourite with the Athenians, whom he 
frequently praised in his poems, and who testified their gratitude 
by making him their public guest, and by giving him 10,000 
drachmas. The only poems of Pindar which have come down 
to us entire are his Epinicia or triumphal odes, composed in 
commemoration of victories gained in the great public games. 
But these were only a small portion of his works. He also 
wrote hymns, paeans, dithyrambs, odes for processions, songs 
of maidens, mimic dancing songs, drinking songs, dirges, and 
encomia, or panegyrics on princes. 

The Greeks had arrived at a high pitch of civilization before 
they can be said to have possessed a History, The first essays 
in literary prose cannot be placed earlier than the . 
sixth century before the Christian era; but the 
first writer who deserves the name of an historian is Herodotus, 
hence called the Father of History. Herodotus was born in the 
Dorian colony of Halicarnassus in Caria, in the year 484 b.c., and 
accordingly about the time of the Persian expeditions into Greece. 
He resided some years in Samos, and also undertook extensive 
travels, of which he speaks in his work. There was scarcely a 
town in Greece or on the coasts of Asia Minor wfitli which he was 
not acquainted ; he had explored Thrace and the coasts of the 
Black Sea ; in Egypt he had penetrated as far south as Elephantine ; 
and in Asia he had visited the cities of Babylon, Ecbatana, and 
Susa. The latter part of his life was spent at Thiirii, a colony 
founded by the Athenians in Italy in 443 b.c. According to a welU 
known s^ry in Lucian, Herodotus, when he had completed his 
vrork, recited it publicly at the great Olympic festival, as the 
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best means of procuring for it tliat celebrity to wbicli he felt 
that it was entitled. The effect is described as immediate and 
complete. The delighted audience at once assigned the names 
of the nine Muses to the nine hooks into which it is divided. A 
still later author (Siudas) adds, that Thucydides, then a boy, 
was present at the festival with his father Oiorus, and was so 
affected by the recital as to shed tears ; upon which Herodotus 
congratulated Oiorus on having a son who possessed so early 
such a zeal for knowledge. But there are many objections to 
the probability of these tales. 

Herodotus interwove into his history all the varied and 
extensive knowledge acquired in liis travels, and by bis own 
personal researches. But the real subject of the work is the 
conflict between the Greek race, in the widest sense of the 
term, and including the Greeks of Asia Minor, with the Asiatics. 
Thus the historian had a vast epic subject presented to him, 
which was brought to a natural and glorious termination by the 
defeat of the Persians in their attempts upon Greece. The work 
concludes with the reduction of Sestos by the Athenians, 478 B.a 
Herodotus wrote in the Ionic dialect, and his style (the 
€lpofjt.4vvi or continuous narrative without set periods) is marked 
by an ease and simplicity which lend it an indescribable charm, 

Thucydides, the greatest of the Greek historians, was an 
Athenian, son of Oiorus, and was born in the year 471 B.c. His 
family was connected with that of Miltiades and Oimon, He 
possessed gold-mines in Thrace, and enjoyed great influence 
in that country. He commanded an Athenian squadron of 
seven ships at Thasos, in 424 b.c., at the time when Brasidas 
was besieging Amphipolis; and having failed to relieve that 
city in time, he avoided the risk of capital piinishraont by 
going into a voluntary exile. He appears to have spent 20 
years in banishment, principally in the Peloponnesus, or in 
places under the dominion or influence of Sparta. He perhaps 
returned to Athens in 403 b.cv, the date of its liberation by 
Thrasybulus. According to the unanimous testimony of anti- 
quity he met with a violent end, hut where or how is uncertain. 
Borne say that he was murdered in Thrace, and that his ashes 
were brought to Athens and buried there ; others, that he was 
assassinated at Athens. From the bogimiing of the Pelopon- 
nesian war he had designed to write its history, and he employee! 
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liiiaself in collecting materials for tliat purpose during its 
continuance; but it is most likely that the work was not 
actually composed till after the conclusion of the war, and that 
he was engaged upon it at the time of his death. The first book 
of his History is introductory, and contains a rapid sketch of 
Grecian history from the remotest times to the breaking out of 
the war. The remaining seven books are filled with the details 
of the war, related according to the division into summers and 
winters, into which all campaigns naturallj^ fall ; and the wmrk 
breaks off abruptly in the middle of the 21st year of the war 
(411 B.C.). The materials of Thucydides were collected with 
the most scrupulous care; the events are related with the 
strictest impartiality; and the w^ork probably offers a more 
exact account of a long and eventful period than any other 
contemporary history, wiiether ancient or modern, of an equally 
long and important era. The style of Thucydides is brief and 
sententious, and wiretlier in moral or political reasoning, or in 
description, gains wonderful force from its condensation. But 
this characteristic is sometimes carried to a faulty extent, so as 
to render his style harsh, and his meaning obscure ; but yet, 
though his histoiy seems to be written wuth cold and stern 
brevity, it contains passages of as fine and pathetic writing as 
can be found in prose. Most notable among these passages is 
his account of the Athenian disasters in Sicily. 

Xenophon, the son of Gryllus, was also an Athenian, and was 
probably born about 430 b.c. (the accounts of his presence at 
Deliiim in 424 are not trustworthy). He w’-as a pupil of Socrates. 
He accompanied Cyrus the younger in his expedition against his 
brother Artaxerxes, king of Persia, and has given an account of 
this most interesting part of his life in liis Anabasis, He 
accompanied Agesilaus, the Spartan king, on his return from 
Asia to Greece ; and ho fought along with the Lacedaemonians 
against his own countrymen at the battle of Coronea in 394 b.c. 
After this battle, a decree of banishment having been passed 
against him at Athens on account of his adherence to the 
Lacedaemonians, he went with Agesilaus to Sparta, and soon 
afterw^ards settled at Scillus in Elis, near Olympia. He was 
expelled by the Eleans from their home in 471, wimn the 
Spartan influence was overthrown! by the battle of Leuetra, and 
probably spent the remainder of his life at Corinth. He died 
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some time after 357 r,o., for be speaks of tbe assassination 
of Alexander of Pherae which happened in that \"ear. 

The Anabasis is the work on which his fame as a writer 
ehiefiy rests. It is a book most agreeable to read, of great 
interest, full of adventure, giving curious details of the countries 
through which he passed, and written in a clear and simple 
style. The Ilelknim is a continuation of the history of Thucy- 
dides, and comprehends in seven books a space of about 48 
years ; namely, from the time when Thucydides breaks otf, 
411 B.C., to the battle of Man tinea in 3G2. The subject is 
treated in a very dry and uninteresting style ; and his evident 
partiality to Sparta, and dislike of Athens, have frequently 
warped his judgment: but it is a valuable authority for the 
period. The Cyropaedeia^ one of the most popular of his 
works, professes to be a history of Cyrus, the founder of tlie 
Persian monarchy, but is in reality a kind of political romance, 
and possesses no authority whatever as a historical work. The 
design of the author seems to have been to draw a picture of a 
perfect state ; and though the scene is laid in Persia, the 
materials of the work are derived from his own philosophical 
notions and the usages of Sparta, engrafted on the popularly 
current stories respecting Gyms. Xenophon displays in this 
work his dislike of democratic institutions like those of Athens, 
and his preference for an aristocracy, or even a monarchy. 
Xenophon was also tlie author of several minor works ; but the 
only other treatise which we need mention is the Memoi'dlnlla 
of Socrates, in four books, intended as a defence of his master 
against the charges which occasioned his death. It undoubtedly 
contains a genuine picture of Socrates. ‘ 

The Drama pre-eminently distinguished Athenian literature. 
But the Greek drama, though it was perfected, and indeed first 
Aff* assumed a truly dramatic form, at Atliens, was 

ic rama. strictly an Attic invention. The Greek plays, 
it must always be recollected, formed part of the religious 
worship of Greece, Both tragedy and comedy arose out of the 
worship of Dionj^sus, as a benefactor of mankind, the giver not 
merely of wine, bi’.t of the fruit fulnch-s of trees of all kinds, and of 
lliG jo3’ousnebS of spring growiliand anlumn vintages. The 
ditliyrambic odes of the Dorian ])o<d. Avion (see ]». 220) were 
choice songs in honour of Diuiu'sus, sung by a chorus which 
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danced round the altar, narrating the story of the god : this had 
a dramatic character, because the leader of the chorus repre- 
sented Dionysus himself. Hence arose Tragedy the goat 
song ”), so called because the sacrifice of a goat was part of the 
ceremony. Asa further development the chorus might sing of, 
and its leader represent, the story of other gods or of heroes. 
But the tragedy always retained the seriousness and the patb.s 
of its religious connexion with a god who had suffered many 
things. Comedy the village song ”), though also of religious 
origin, preserved the merriment and licence of a rustic festival, 
rightly compared in some aspects to a carnival. 

In Attica an important alteration was made in the old tragedy 
in the time of Peisistratus, in consequence of which it obtained a 
new and more purely dramatic character. This innovation is 
ascribed to Thespis, a native of the Attic village of Icaria, 
535 B.c. It consisted in appointing one of the chorus to carry on 
a dialogue with the leader of the chorus. This member of the 
chorus was called {nroKpir'/js, which literally means answerer,” 
and afterwards came to mean actor. Whether his part was 
important or not in proportion to the lyrical part of the chorus, 
is not known ; but, at any rate, it was a step towards the regular 
drama. Thespis was succeeded by Choerilus and Phrynichus, 
the latter of whom gained his first prize in the dramatic contests 
in 511 B.c. The Dorian Pratmas, a native of Phlius, who 
exhibited his tragedies at Athens, introduced an improvement 
in tragedy by separating the satyric from the tragic drama. As 
neither ihe popular taste nor the ancient religious associations 
connected with the festivals of Dionysus would have permitted 
the chorus of satyrs to be entirely banished from the tragic 
representations, Pratinas avoided this by the invention of what 
is called the satyric drama ; that is, a species of play in which 
the ordinary subjects of tragedy were treated in a lively and 
farcical manner, and in which tlie chorus consisted of a band 
of satyrs in appropriate dresses and masks. In the succeeding 
period it became customary to exhibit dramas in tetralogies, or 
sets of four ; namely, a ti'agic trilogy, or series of three tragedies, 
followed by a satyric play. These were often on connected 
subjects ; and the satyric drama at the end served like a merry 
after-piece to relieve the minds of the spectators. 

The subjects of Greek tragedy were taken, wdth few 
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exceptions, from tlie national m 3 ^tliology. Hence tlie story was 
of necessity known to the spectators, and it was a sacred story, 
so tiiat in this respect it was akin rather to the religions plaj^s of 
Obor-Ammergaii than to other modern dramas. But the audience 
as a whole were probably keener critics than any modern 
audience of the literary merits of the play, of the management 
of the plot, and of the beauty of the poetry in the dialogue and 
in the l^Tical odes. Upon these merits mainly, though also 
upon the abilit}’- of the actors to deliver their speeches with 
appropriate tone and gesture, and, in the case of the chorus, with 
appropriate movements and innsic, depended the success of the 
plajv The elaborate scenic effects to which modern audiences 
are accustomed had no place at all. Tiie representation of 
tragedies took place at three festivals of Dionysus. During the 
whole day the Athenian public sat in the theatre witnessing 
tragedy after tragedy; and a p)rize was awarded by judges 
appointed for the purpose to the poet who produced the best set 
of dramas. 

The outburst of poetry which produced the great Athenian 
dramas belonged, as has so often been the case, to a period 
of comparative security immediately following a great national 
war. The life-and-death struggle in this case which preceded, 
and may probably be said in part to have inspired this poetry, 
was the contest against Persia. Aeschylus, from the great 
improvements which he introduced, was regarded by the 
Athenians as the father or founder of Attic tragedy, just as 
Homer was of epic poetry, and Herodotus of history. He was 
horn at Eleusis, in Attica, in 525 b.c., and was thus contemporary 
with Simonides and Pindar. He fought with his brother 
Cynaegeirns at the battle of Marathon, and also at those of 
Artomisium, Salamis, and Plataea. In 484 b.c. he gained his 
first tragic prize. In 4G8 he was defeated in a tragic contest by 
his younger rival Sophocles. It is said that he was greatly 
mortified by this defeat, and also by a former failure, when he 
was defeated by Simonides in the elegy writlou on those who 
died at Marathon. There is no proof, however, that either of 
these defeats caused his retirement to Bicily, to the court of 
Hicro, which he seems to have visited twice — once between 
479 and 472, and again after 458 (the j^ear when lie pro- 
duced the Oresteia ”). lie died at Uela, in Biclly, in 456, 
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in tlie CDtIi year of liis age. The improvements introduced into 
tragedy by Aeschylus concerned both its form and composition, 
an 1 its manner of representation. In the former his principal 
innovation was the introduction of a second actor ; whence the 
dialogue became the most important part of the play, and the 
limitation of the choral parts which now became subsidiary. 
His improvements in the manner of representing tragedy con- 
sisted in furnishing the actors wntli more appropriate and more 
magnificent dresses, invented for them more various and ex- 
pressive masks, and raised their stature to the heroic size by 
providing them with thick-soled cothurni or buskins. Aeschylus 
excels in representing the superhuman, in depicting demigods 
and heroes, and in tracing the irresistible march of destiny 
and the exaction of retributive justice by the unseen powers*. 
His poetry has a sublimity and grandeur of feeling and ex- 
pression, sometimes to a degree which in a lesser man would be 
called turgid, with less of pathos than belongs to the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides. 

Sophocles, the younger rival and immediate successor of 
Aeschylus, was born at Colonus, a village about a mile from 
Athens, in 495 b.c. We have already adverted to his wresting 
the tragic prize from Aeschylus in 468, and after the final 
retirement of Aeschylus to Sicily he retained the almost undis- 
puted possession of the Athenian stage, until a new rival arose 
in the person of Euripides. The close of his life was troubled 
with family dissensions. There is a well-known story that 
lophon, his son by an Athenian wife, and therefore his legitimate 
heir, was jealous of the affection manifested by liis father for his 
grandson Sophocles, the offspring of another son, Ariston, -whom 
he had had by a Sicyonian woman. Fearing lest his father 
should bestow a great pait of liis property upon his favourite,, 
lophon summoned him before the Phratores, or tribesmen, on 
the ground that his mind was affected. Tlie old man’s only 
reply was If I am Sophocles I am not beside myself ; and if I 
am beside m^^self I am not Sophocles.’’ Then taking up his 
Oedi'pus at Colonm, which he had lately written, but had not 
yet brought out, he read from it a beautiful passage, with which 
the judges were so struck that they at once dismissed the case. 
He died shortly afterwards, in 406 b.c., in his 90th year- 
Sophocles added the last improvement to the form of the drama 
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])y tlie introduction of a third actor; a change which greatly 
enlarged the scope of the action. Tie also introduced painied 
scenery, or if, as an account says, it had been in a ruder form 
used by Aeschylus, he at any rate greatly improved it. As a 
poet he perfected Greek tragedy. If he had loss of rugged 
grandeur than Aeschylus, he had more pathos and more grace. 
The characters of Aeschylus were heroic and superhimian ; 
those of Sophocles were idealized, hut they were living men, aii<l 
the plot was skilfully worked out, so that it should be seen 
to proceed from the characters of the chief persons. 

Euripides Avas horn in the island of Salamis, in 480 n.o., his 
parents having been among those who fled tliither at tlic time 
of the invasion of Attica by Xerxes. He studied rhetoric under 
Prodicus, and physics under Anaxagoras, and he also lived on 
intimate terms with Socrates. In 441 he gained his first prize, 
and he continued to exhibit plays until 408, the date of liis 
( )restes. Soon after this he repaired to the court of Macedonia, 
at the invitation of king Archelads, where he died two years 
afterwards at the age of 74 (406 b.c.). In treating his characters 
and subjects Euripides sometimes diminished the dignity of 
tragedy by depriving it of its ideal character, and by bringing 
it down to the level of everyday life : his dialogue was some- 
times encumbered by philosophical disquisitions. But Euripides 
is remarkable for pathos, and for scenes of tender affection. 
Aristotle calls him ‘‘ the most tragic of poets,” because he 
neglected no means of working upon the feelings of the audience 
— not even the misery of appearance, as in the case of Teleplius 
—and therefore worked upon pity, which is the office of tragedy. 
His characters were not the idealized persons of the old heroic 
age, but rather the men and women of his own clay, for which 
reason it \vas said that Euripides represents people as they are, 
Sophocles as they ought to he. 

Comedy received its full development at Athens from Oral inns, 
who lived in the age of Pericles. Cratinus, and his younger 
- . - contemporaries, Eupolis and Aristophanes, were 

10 oiue y. called the Old 

Attic Comedy. The comedies of Cratinus and Eupolis are lost ; 
])tit of Aristophanes, who was the greatest of the iln-ec, wt^ have 
eleven dramas extant. Aristophanes was born about 444 n.c. Gf 
his private life we know positively nothing, iJc exhibited his first 
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comedy in 427, and from that time till near his death, which pro- 
bably happened about 380, he was a frequent contributor to the 
Attic stage. The Old Attic Comedy was a powerful vehicle for 
the expression of opinion ; and most of the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes turned either upon political occurrences, or upon some 
subject which excited the interest of the Athenian public. They 
are of great historical interest, containing as they do an admirable 
series of caricatures of the leading men of the day, and a contem- 
porary account of the errors or abuses at Athens. Aristophanes 
did not write primarily with a political purpose, but because he 
was a genius and a poet. At the same time he wrote with a 
patriotic aim, and often with political wisdom, though sometimes 
he was led into extravagance and violence by ultra-conservatism. 
Towards the end of the career of Aristophanes the unrestricted 
licence and libellous personalit}^ of comedy began gradually to 
disappear. The chorus was first curtailed and then entirely 
suppressed, and thus made way for what is called the Middle 
Comedy^ which had no chorus at all. These dramas still con- 
tinued to be in some degree political; but persons were no 
longer introduced upon the stage under their real names. It 
was, in fact, the connecting link between the Old Comedy and 
the New, or the Comedy of Manners. The Neio Comedy arose 
after Athens had become subject to the Macedonians. Politics 
were now excluded from the stage, and the materials of the 
dramatic poet were derived entirely from the fictitious adven- 
tures of persons in private life. The two most distinguished 
writers of this school were Philemon and Menander. Philemon 
was probably born about the year 360 b.c., and was either a 
Cilician or Syracusan, but came at an early age to Athens. He 
is considered as the founder of the New Comedy, which was soon 
afterwards brought to perfection by his younger contemporary 
Menander, who was an Athenian, born in 342 b.c. Menander 
was drowned at the age of 52, whilst swimming in the harbour 
of Peiraeus. He mote upwards of 100 comedies, of which only 
fragments remain. The comedies, indeed, of Plautus and 
Terence may give us a general notion of the Now Comedy of 
the Greeks, from which they were confessedly drawn ; but the 
loss of the masterpieces from which they were adapted can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

Tlie latter days of literary Athens were chiefly distinguished 
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Ity the ,L^eiilus ef Jicjr ihudurs and iVaVf/,s7.////e/\s. There, wete 
te» chief Attic craters, wluwe \v<trks w«n’0 eelleetcd by tlm 

^ 1 jreek ‘jraniniari.Ui-^, and iiiuJiy of whoHc oratioiis 

Attic orators. , , . *^riii • 

have <;cnic u<nvii te ns. ilieir names are 

Aiitipliun, And(H‘ul<‘s, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeas, Aeseliiiif*'.!, 
Ly<mryu8, Ik^niosthenos, Ifyperei<Ii‘s', and Deinarcims. Antipkoa, 
the earliest of the ten, was horn 4HU b.o. Ih’t <jpened a sehoHl 
of rlieturit*, mid immhered among his pnpils the Insforian 
Timcytlides. Antiphon was put to death in 411 me. Ihr the 
part which he took in cstahlishing the oligarehy of the Fonr 
Hmidrcih 

AndScides. who was concerned with Aleibiades in tin* affair 
of the Hermae, was horn at Athens uhont 44t) me., and dH*4 
probably aliout BhO. 

Lysias, also Imni at Athens in 45H, ^vas much Miperiur to 
Aiidocides as an oiaior, ]>ut being a 7nHft\ or n'sident alien, he 
did not speak in the assemblies or cotirts of justice, hut wrote 
orations for others to deliveu*. He was a master of pure (Ireek, 
and celebrated as the introducer of the plain ” style of oratory, 
that is, a style which uses the language of urrlinary life, and 
avoids grai id il o« p i ence. 

Isocr§,tes was burn in 4BtL After receiving the Instructions 
of some of the most celehrate<l so})hists of the day, he became 
himself a speech- writer and professor of rhehude ; his weakly 
constitution preventing him from taking a part in public life. 
He killed himself in BB8, after the fatal battle of Chaeroueia, 
despairing of his countrybs late, Tii his style of oratory he 
studied rhythm and smoothness of diction in long and fmished 
periods. The style of Cicero was in great imaisiirc modelhal 
upon that of Isocrates, and, through Cicero, Isocrait^s iiad much 
to do with tiie training of great masters of Knglisli pr«,»h*‘: 
notably witli that of Milton* 

Isaeus lived between the end of tlie Peloponnesian war a, ml 
the accession of Philip of Maeedon. He up<mcd a school lu* 
rhetoric at Athens, and is i-aid to have mimbeied IL mosilini*-.' 
among Ids pupils. His orations w<‘re <‘\<‘]usi\(4y jiuliciaL 

AeseMnss was born in the year 389, and he was at first <i 
violent anti-Macedonian; hut after his (Unhassy ukmg wiili 
I.)emobtheues and others to Philip’s court, he was the conslant 
advocate of peace. Demosthenes and A<‘schim*B mav beeamo 
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the leading speakers on their respective sides, and the heat of 
political animosity soon degenerated into personal hatred. In 
343 Demosthenes charged Aeschines with having received bribes 
from Philip during a second embassy ; and the speecli in which 
he brought forward this accusation was answered in another by 
Aeschines. His impeachment of Ctesiphon, and the celebrated 
reply of Demosthenes in his speech de Oorona, have already 
been noticed (p. 207). After the banishment of Aeschines on 
this occasion (330 b.c.), he employed himself in teaching rhetoric 
at Khodes. He died in Samos, in 314. As an orator he was 
second only to Demosthenes. 

Of the life of his gi’eat rival, Demosthenes, some account has 
already been given. The verdict of his contemporaries, ratified 
by posterity, has pronounced Demosthenes the greatest orator 
that ever lived. One element of his success must be traced to 
his purity of purpose, which gave to his arguments all the power 
of conscientious conviction. The effect of his speeches was 
still further heightened by a wonderful force of diction. The 
grace and vivacity of his delivery are attested by the well-known 
anecdote of Aeschines, when he read at Rhodes his speecli 
against Ctesiphon. His audience having expressed their sur- 
prise that he should have been defeated after such an oration: 

You would cease to wonder,” he remarked, if you had heard 

Demosthenes.” 

The remaining three Attic orators, viz. Ly curgus, Hyper eides, 
and Deinarchus, were contemporaries of Demosthenes. Ly curgus 
and Hypereides both belonged to the anti-Macedonian party, and 
were warm supporters of the policy of Demosthenes. Deinarchus, 
who is the least important of the Attic orators, survived De- 
mosthenes, and was a friend of Demetrius Phalereus. 

Into the history of Greek philosophy it is impossible to enter 
with any profit in a short sketch of Greek literature. It will be 
sufficient to mention the two great philosophers within our 
period whose witings have been preserved, Plato and Aristotle. 

Hato was born at Athens in 420 b.c., the year in which 
Pericles died. His first literary attempts were in poetry ; but 
Ms attention was soon turned to philosophy by the teaching of 
Socrates, whose lectures he began to frequent at about the age 
of twenty. From that time till the death of Socrates he appears 
to have lived in the closest intimacy with that philosopher. 
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After tliat. oveiit Plato witiidrew to Me,i(ara, ainl KuPsequeutly 
inirlertook sonio exteuKive travela, iii the course of which ho 
\’isited Cyrcue, hlgypt> Sicily^ and Magua Graeciu. His inter- 
cotirse with the elder and the younger Dionysius at Syracuse 
has been already related (p, 174). Ills absence from Athens 
lasted about twelve years ; oii his return, ]>eing then upwards 
of 40, ho began to teach in the gymnasium of tiie Academy. 
Po had an inner circle of devoted admirers and disciples, con- 
sisting of about twenty-eight persons, who met in his private 
iiouse ; over the vestihule of which was inscribed — Let no one 
enter who is ignorant of geometry.” The most distiiignished of 
this little hand of auditors were Speiisippiis, his nephew and 
successor, and Aiistotle. He died in 347, at the age of 81 or 
82, and bequeathed his garden to Ins school. 

Aristotle was horn in 384 B.c., at Stageira, a seaport town 
of Chalcidicd, whence he is frequently called the Stwjirite. At the 
age of 17, Aristotle, who had then lost both father and mother, 
repaired to Athens. Plato considered him his best scholar, and 
called him the intellect of his school.” Aristotle spent twenty 
years at Athens, during the last ten of which ho established a 
school of his own. In 342 he accepted the invitation of Philip of 
Macedon to undertake the instruction of his son Alexander. In 
335, after Alexander had ascended the throne, Aristotle quitted 
Macedonia, to which he never returned. He again took up 
his abode at Athens, where the Athenians assigned him the 
gymnasium called the Lyceum ; and from his habit of delivering 
his lectures whilst walking up and down in the shady walks of 
this place, his school was called the perij^citetlc. In the morning 
he lectured only to a select inner” class of i)upils, called 
cwkrk. His afternoon lectures were delivered to a wider 
“outside” circle, and were therefore called exoteric. It was 
during the thirteen years in which he presided over the Lyceum 
that he composed the greater part of his works, and prosecuted 
his researches in natural history, in which he was most liberally 
assisted by the munificence of Alexander. The latter portion of 
Aristotle’s life was unfortunate. He appears to have lost tht! 
friendship of Alexander owing to his connection with Callistlnnies 
(see p. 201) ; and after Alexafider’s death he was regarded with 
suspicion at Athens as a friend of Macedonia. Beitig threatened 
witli a prosecution for impiety, he escaped from Athens and 
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retired to Clialcis; but lie was condemned to deatli in liis 
absence, and deprived of all the rights and honours which he 
had previously enjoyed. He died at Chalcis in 322, in the 63rd 
year of his age. 

Of all the philosophical systems of antiquity, that of Aristotle 
w\as best adapted to the practical wants of mankind. It was 
founded on a close and accurate observation of human nature 
and of the external world; but whilst it sought the practical 
and useful, it did not neglect the beautiful and noble. His 
w’orks consisted of treatises on natural, moral, and political 
philosophy, history, rhetoric, criticism — indeed there is scarcely 
a branch of knowledge which his vast and comprehensive genius 
did not embrace. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF ATHEXftJ. 

Athens h situated about three miles from the sea-coast, in the 
central plain of Attica. In this plain rise several eminences, 
Of these, the most prominent is a finely shaped hill with a 
conical summit, called Lycahettus. This liill, whicli was not 
included within the ancient walls, lies to the north-east of 
Athens, and forms the most striking feature in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city. It is to Athens what Arthur’s Seat 
is to Edinburgh. South-west of Lycahettus are four Mils of 
moderate height, which all formed part of the city. The nearest 
to Lycahettus, about a mile from it, was the Acropolis or 
citadel of Athens, an oblong craggy rock rising abruptly about 
150 feet, with a summit, originally uneven but artificially 
lovellecl, 1150 feet long from east to west, by 500 feet broad 
from north to south. Immediately west of the Acropolis is a 
second hill of irregular form, the Areopagus. To the south- 
west rises a third hill, the Pnyx, on which the assemblies of the 
citizens were held ; and to the south of the Pnyx is a tract of 
hilly ground, part of which was called the Museum Hill. 

The river Cephissiis, the largest stream in the district, 'which 
retains a little water even in summer, flows through the plain 
from north to south, about a mile and a half to the we^t of rho 
city : on the south-east and south is the rocky channed of the 
Ilissus, dry in summer. The stream, also dry in summer, 
■which flows down from Hymettus and joins the Ilissus a Hitlo 
above the town, is probably the Eridamxs. youth of the city 
lay the Saronic gulf and the harbours. 

As was The case of must early towns in (1 recce, the first 
settlement was made on the most defensible omiiienee of the 
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plain, neai to the sea, yet safe from a sudden attack of sea- 

rovers. This was the Acropolis, which was at 

once a more convenient height and a more con- of 

venient shape than the peaked Lycabettns. Here 

was the nucleus round which later Athens 

Atra1see?2t.'“ '' 

Certain quarters of the city, such as Collytiis Melite and 
Diomea, probably preserved in historical times the names of ol 
• domes,” or rural settlements, near the AcropolL tSIoI 
distant settlements, such as Colonus, were not included within 
tte walls and wore the “demes” of Attica history. Foun! 
dataons of some buddings belonging to prehistoric settlements 
t ’'y excavations. Traces have been found 

the P about the Acropolis, the Museum Hill, and 

thePnp ; the foundations (probably) of the king’s palace and 
of ancient temples have been discovered on the Acropolis and 
a fortified stau-way to the spring on the nortli side of the rock 

(ObU oU B c ) that the city began to assume any decree of 
splendour. _ In this period tlie great temple of ^ ^ 

the Olympian Zeus, the Olympieum, was be<nin under 

by Peisistratus and continued, but left still m Peisistratus. 

-'‘i farther by 

-fl but even then remained incomplete. The 

magndicent Corinthian columns, which may stiU be seen on t Im 
evel gi-ound below the south-eastern side of the Tcronoh® 
belong to the completed temple, the work of Hadrian (130 id)’ 
To tiie period of Peisistratus belong also the temple of Athena 
on the Acropolis, called the Hecatompedon, of which the 
foundations have been traced, and a temple of Apollo near tLt 
of Zeus. At tins time the town increased at the foot of the 
Aciopohs towards the south-east, and traces of buildings at 
the spring of Enneacrounos, probably dating from the rei4 of 

Tnd “i °’^i^ence of gi-eat activity 

and oiiteipiise in wliat was a very brief period 

The city was burnt by Xerxes (480 b.c.), but was soon rebuilt 
undei the admimstration of Tlieniistocles, and AtiiAn« 
was adorned with public buildings by Cimon, and, ate the 
still more, by Pericles, to whose time (460-429) Persian wars, 
its greatest glories of architecture belong. 
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The walls which Themistocles built to defend the city (as was 
related on p. 78) enclosed an irregular circle of about 5i miles 
in circumference. These walls, and the position ^alls 
of some of the gates, can still be traced. The 
most noticeable remains are those at the Dipylon gate, from 



which the roads to Eleusis and Acad^mua issued. At this point 
there were an outer and inner gate, which, with the walls 
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joijiiiig tlieiii, enclused a .space: lieiice (he name 

double-pfate.” Borne ]?ariH of the foinitlatiouH and of the 
Bouiliern lower which defended the <j;ate atill remuiii ; and this 
spot is reinarkahle for the nninher of vases of tlie type called 
^‘Oifjylon” which were found there. 

Tlic three iuirhour towns, Peiraeiis, Munychi.i, and Phalerumj 
were also surrotinded with walls by Tiieinistoeles, ainl were 
connected with the city hy means of tiie “ Lon^^ Walls,” built 
in tlie adniinistraliou of Pericles, destroyed by the Spartans in 
401* F..C. and rebuilt by Conou in 393. Tiicse “Long Walls” 
consisted of the wall to Phalermn on the east, a]>ont 4 nnies 
long, and of the wall to I'eiraeiis on the west, about 4.} miles 
long ; between these two, at a short distance from the wall to 
Feiraeus, and parallel to it, another was bxiilt ; vso that the road 
to i^oiracus ran in a narrow space hetweou these two walls, 
which were generally known as the “ Long Walls,” the third 
wall being specially called “ The Phaleric Wall” It is easy to 
see how much these walls added to the security of Athens* 
The city could no longer be cut olf from her seaport. The 
triangle between tlio Phaleric Wall and the Long Walls formed 
a large fortified place of refuge for the country people, and for 
their flocks and herds, in time of invasion. If an enemy carried 
the Phaleric Wall this space wmiild be in their hands, but the 
Long Walls would still give the Atlieuiaiis a safe communication 
with their ships at Feiraeus, The entire circuit of the walls 
was about 22 miles, of which at first about oj belonged to the 
city. In later times the walls were extended further in the 
direction of the Lyceum, and moreover the district of ihjele and 
the Museum Hill were included within the city after the Long 
Walls were huilt. 

The present form of the surface of the Acropolis is duo to Cimoii, 
who levelled it by building .>olid walls uuuid tlie edge of the plat- 
form, and filling tq) the space between the walls 
The Awopolis centre ridge with earth and rubble, coin*- 

Berdan warn (Wu'n left aftm* the Persians 

burnt the earlier building>. In tliis substratum 
many pieces of archaic sculpture have been found. To the 
period of Ciraon belonged also tlie great broim.o statue of Ailiena 
Promachos, armed with spear and helmet, which dominated the 
city and was seen far out at sea. It is possible that the remains 
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of a pedestal between the Ih'opyJaea and the Ereclitlieiiin may 
mark tlie actual spot where this statue of Atlieua stood. The 
gi’eatest works were carried on under Pericles. For 
Acropolis m i-pQ approach to the Acro])oIis the plan of ("-imon, 
Porker. ^ which gave only a narrow and defensible gate- 
way, was sot aside (defence being less necessary, 
since the fortitication of the whole city was completed), and the 
magnificent Propylaea were designed by Mnesicles in 437 b.c. 
In the marble wall there were five gateways, the central being 
the largest, and admitting a sloping carriage-way : the two gates 
on each side were reached by five steps ; beyond was a portico, 
and rising above this another portico. On each side of the 
entrance were wings, each intended to have a small outer and 
a large inner hall ; but the plan of making the wing on the 
rigid, or south, side symmetrical with 'the left wing wms not 
carried out, probably because it would have encroached upon 
sacred ground : for immediately to the right were the sanctuary 
of Artemis Brauronia, and the temple of Nike Apteros. This 
latter temple of ‘‘ Wingless Victory,’' small, but of great beauty, 
was built in the time either of Cimon or of Pericles, in honour of 
Athena Nike, wiio waxs called “Wingless” in distinction to the 
scarcely personified goddess Nike, who w^as represented with 
wings. It was pulled down by the Turks in making a bastion, 
1087 A.i>., and was replaced on its old site about 150 years 
afterwards. As each one passed through the Propylaea, leaving 
this temple on his right, he saw the colossal statue of Athena 
Promaclios towering above him; to the right front of this the 
Parthenon ; to the left or north of the Parthenon, the Erech- 
tlieum. Further to the left, before reaching the Erechtheum 
were the steps leading dowm the north face of the rock (called 
“ Macra ”) to the cave of Aglauros. It w^as by these steps that 
the Persians from the army of Xerxes mounted to the Acro- 


Tlie 

ParthenoE. 


polls, having first scrambled up to the cave. The 
Parthenon, the chief glory of the Acropolis and 
one of the most perfect examples of Greek archi- 


tecture, was the great temple of Athena Parthenos, or Athena 


the maiden goddess. It was built on the site of the older 


temple of Athena, wdiich had been burnt during the Persian 


* lu the smaller northern hall were paintuigs by Polygnotos, whence it was 
sumetimes called the Pinacofcheke. 
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iiivasiori, ,ui«l wjih conipletcd by the (ledication of the statue of 
the goddess, 43B iu\ The arehiiects were Ictinus and ( ‘alii- 
crates, but all the works were under the snperintendeuco of 
i*heidias. It. was of the purest Doric order, built entirely of 
Fentelic marble, 228 feet long, 101 feet broad, and 65 feet high, 
consisting of an oblong central building (tbe or a7/(fg 
surrounded by a peristyle of 4G pillars, 8 at each end and 17 
,it each side (reckoning the corner pillars twice). X¥itliin the 
poi'ticoes at eacdi end was another row of G pillars, standing on 
a level with tlic floor of the cella, and two steps higher than 
the floor of tlie peristyle. The cella was divided into two 
chambers of une<|iial size. The eastern and larger chamber, 
approached from the east by a prowws, or portico, was 100 
i Ireck feet in length. It was further divided olF by two |walhd 
rows of nine pillars, and towards its western end was the statue 
of Athena by Pheidias, in ivory and gold (chryselephantine). 
The other cliamber, lying to the west, was the Iktilhenon 
proper, in which were kept the vessels used in processions, and 
tlie clothes, jewels, and furniture for sacred purposes. Both tliesc 
chambers had inner rows of columns in two stories, one over 
the other, supporting the partial roof; for the cella of a temple 
had an opening to the sky in the centre. It was adorned within 
and without with colours and gilding and with sculptures, tlie 
masterpieces of Greek art, executed in part (like the great statue 
of Athena Fartheuos) by Pheidias himself, and in part by artists 
working umler his direction. Several of the scul|)tured slabs of 
the fri(‘ze and of the metopes w^ere brought to Englarnl early in 
this century by Lord Elgin, and are now in the British Xluseum. 

Xorth of the Parthenon have been discovered the foundations 
of an older temple of Athena, and immediately to the nortli of 
1 ? Erechtheum, built on tlie site of an 

jsrecataenm, traditionally ascribed to Ih-ech- 

theus, which had been burnt by the Persians. The Erechthenm, 
an Ionic temple 70 feet long, had three divisions: tlie eastern 
division contained the oldest image ($4w»^) of Atlnuia; the 
central and wx*st(*rn parts wa;rc sacred to Poseidon and Erech- 
theus. Tile sonthern porch is particularly beautiful, supported 
]»y six sutues of maidens, serving as columns, and called Pary- 
atides. Om of these is now- in the British Xluseum, its place 
in the temple being supplied liy a copy. 
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At the base of the Anv.puli-^, on the we.steni and part uf fhe 
southern sides^ was a strip of ground called ro TitkaffymvPf or 
mKapyLKov* This was alw^ajs left in ancient tiinoH chfar fronii 
biiildingSj though Thucydides mentions that hi the pre*sH (d’ 
population, when the country people came in for shelP-r tlunng 
the Peloponnesian war, it was occupied hy temporary Imt^. 
Tradition said that a curse had been laid upon it The (U’lgimd 
reason for its being left vacant may have been, as in tlie case 
of the pomerium at Rome, a desire to have no buildings there 
which might cover the approach of an enemy. 

The chief buildings on the southern slopes, reckoning from 
the east, were the great theatre of Dionysus, the remains of 
which in part date from the time of Lycurgns, b.(’. (ocenp}''- 
ing probably the site of an earlier theatre of a less permanent 
construction) ; the temple and sanctuary of Asclepius ; the long 
colonnade (stoa) of Eumenes, and next to this the Odeum, or 
theatre for musical performances built by licrodes Atticus about 
1 50 A.D. The hill of the Areopagus, traditionally . 
the lull from which the Amazons attacked the ^ ® 
Acropolis, lay to the west, and gave its name to the council 
which held its meetings there. It was approached on the 
south side by a flight of steps cut in the rock. On its north side 
was a temple of Ares, and on the north-east slope was the 
sanctuary of the Eumenides. South-west of the 
Areopagus was the liill of the Pnyx, where, until ^ 
the later periods of Attic history, the Assemblies of the people 
were held. The platform, or hema, for speakers, formed by the 
steps of an altar to l^eus, and the three rows of seats for the 
Prytanes, cut in the rock behind, may still be seen. The people 
stood in a semicircular space between the bema and the Agora. 
North of the Pnyx was the hill of Colonus Agoraeus, and under 
it still stands the so-called “ Theseiim,” a well-preserved Doric 
temple, not really the temple of Theseus, but probably that of 
Hephaestus. 

Between the hill of Colonus and the Areopagus was the 
Agora (Forum or market-place), stretching north-west and w^est 
from the foot of the Pnyx, and including part of . 
the inner Ceramicus. It would seem that the 
commercial market was at the Ceramicus end, and that the 
political Agora was at the end nearer the Pnyx. In this latter 
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the most: notable Wi*re the Thillos, a round 

!nnkliu.i»‘ with an unibndl.a-BhajXMl ri^of, where the Prytanes and 
other oOlcialH dined ; the Bouleuterioii, or aKMiiubly-liouse of the 
houate; atid the IMetmony orHaiietimryor tlu‘ Mother of the IhxP, 
in which Btaie archives were preserved. Ko reinains have !>ecis 
found of any of these hiiildin.e.’s. Beyond tiiesii wert‘ otiier 
iuiildlugs ahuttin^t^ on the Agora — the Ooloinaule (sloa) of the 
Cruiuts, of which some remains hove iauni round; the >Stoa 
i^oecilc, a colonnade painted in fresco witii scenes from the 
Persian wars; the Coloiiiicdc of Attains ; and west of these wu'- 
the Colonnade (or possibly the gymnasium' of liadrian. ( tf both 
these there are eousidorahle remains. A little to the south still 
stands the market gate, called the gate of Atiteim Archegctis. 
Tiiis market gate was built in the Ihunau period, and was 
probably the entrance to a market enclosure lying furtlnn* to tlie 
west, and used after the J Ionian compiest either as a geiierai 
market or specially as an oil-market. 

The Prytaneiim was foruierly to tlie soutli-west of the 
Acropolis, hut in later limes, probably after the itoman <*oiH|ueht, 
a new Prytaucurn was built on the iiortli-east side of the 
Acropolis. A little to the north of the new Prytaneum was tin' 
inonumeut of AudronicuH (-yrrhestes, still extant, and called 
‘‘Tim Tower of the Winds,” It contained a water-clock. 
Another extant monument is that of Lysui-atcs, which stands 
further south, under the western side of the Aero])o]is. This 
was a (dioragic inonumeut, set up by Lysierates in the street of 
the Tripi)ds in 335 b.o., in memory of .i ^ luwir victiUT of lii.^ 
tribe. A gate due east of this point led to the Lyceum, a 
gymnasium outside the city, sacred \o Apoilt) Lyecus, ia which 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics taught. 1111* i 'yimsarges, a 
gymnasium sacred to Heracles, wlitn-e Antisthmms tlie Lynic 
piiilosopher taught, was a little to the north of tlie Lyceum. 
On the other siilv* of the city, in the north-west turn district, was the 
{ er.ima-us, originally the ‘‘ P* liters’ Quarter ” Htretclicd from the 
Agora, pait v»f v/hu-h was inclu(h*d in It, to the Ihpyloii gite 
lueutioned above and heytmd it. Tim porfiod beyond tie* walK 
was called the Outer Oeramicu*^, and \sa> us *d a bml d-pLu'^u 
The road passed through it, hunlcn d h\ m jumdi^ut . anti w<*nt 
on to Acadcinius, the house of dm Platunic sehdv.L 








Note on Pixos and SniACTEitrA (pp. 303, 104). 

There seems no doubt that Thucydides underestimated the width of the 
southern entrance to the Bay of Pylos, when he speaks of its admitting “eight 
01 nine vessels abreast,” and being possibly blocked by ships placed side by side. 
(He nowhere implies that it was blocked.) Partly for this reason, and "partly 
because the bay is stdd to be exposed to storms, (i.) it has been suggested that in 
tiie time of the Peloponnesian "War theie was a passage into the lagoon on both 
sides ot Coryphasium, and that Coryphasium was Sphacteria, while Pylos was 
fill ther to the north. This is certainly wrong : not only does the name of Sphaffia 
p<»int to Sphacteria as the island, but the uairative implies that there were only 
two islands, including Proto, and this would give three, (ii.) Quite recently Mr. 
(irundy, whose survey hns cleared up many points, suggested that the lagoon 
w'as the old harbour of Pylos, and that the northern entrance, of which Thucydides 
speaks, was not an entrance to the harbour of Pylos, but only into the little inlet 
just north of Pvlos This, however, departs altogether lioni Thucydides, and it 
is preferable, u»dess further evidence is forthcoming, to conclude uieiel,^ that he 
w a.: misinformed as to the exact wudtU of the southern entiauoe. 
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the Athenian orators, 
lb. ; ciosses to Afu, 
lOi ; fniees tile pa*-s;ige 
of the irramuH, xo.-; 
progiths through A^ia 
Minor, ih, ; cuts the 
(foidiau knot. 19 j ; dan- 
getoiw illness, ib. ; de* 
foals the Persians at 
IsMis, X94 » h^'sleges 
Tyre, 195 ; prurood’* to 
Kg.\pt, " ih, ; touiuis 
Ale.vandrui, ih.; visits 
the temple of Ainmoii, 
lb.; defeats IhuiUs hi 
the liaftle of Aifs"*la, 
Kir tiuugaiwda, 197; 
<*nt<rs lUhylon, J^usa, 
ami PetM'poUs, ryb ; 
pursm‘s Darius, tuq ; 
mvjide.H iiyifania, ih,; 
ent er*i Baetrsa, ',s » . ; di . 

le.if' ti‘i‘ till I J •, P, , 
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of the inweH agiust'-t 
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ifhiia, ih, ; van({a!''hes 
Ponis, iff ; mareies 
hoMif'vvanlH, peni 

I iwnung the Malli, i*b, ; 
marcu through iPdio- 
sia, 20;; luurrIeH Ha* 
tira, *b. ; x|Ui*lls a 

luiKOiy at > 

HI* pi. M" I'. .o,d»at}', 
ih , I i; i; e ler, ih , < di- 

tiwle of hH e.vplolfs, 

Alexander, son of Alexan- 
der tie* ilreiit and Itox. 
aisa, ,fta ; wwdnHl, ib, 
Aleximlria A riorum, lyy. 
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Alexandria in Egypt, 
founded, 195. 

Alphabet, the Greek, 7. 

Alpheiis, 2. 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, 
44. 

Ammon, 196. 

Amphictyouic council, its 
origin and constitution, 
14 ; appoints Philip 
general, 185. 

Amphipolis, 88 ; battle of, 
108 ; taken by Philip, 
179. 

Amyntas, 178. 

Anacreon, 228. 

Anactormm, 43 

Anaxagdras, charged v\ ith 
impiety, 95. 

Andocides, 238. 

AntalcXdas, peace of, 160. 

Antigonus, coalition 
against, 210, 212; de- 
feated and slam, 214. 

Antigonus Boson, 219. 

Antigonus Gonatas, 216. 

Antioch, founded by Se- 
leucus, 214. 

Antidchus, the admiral, 
ijr 

Antiochus Soter, 216. 

Antidchus IIL, 222. 

Antiputer in the Lamian 
war, 207 ; declared re- 
gent, 210; death, 21 1. 

Antiphon, orator, 238 ; his 
intrigues, 126. 

Anytus, 192. 

Apollonia, 43. 

Ariitus, head of the 
Achaean league, 21S ; 
death of, 221. 

Arbeia, battle of, 197. 

Arcadia, 3. 

Arcadian confederation, 
1C9. 

Archeliius, 17S. 

Archias, 163, 

Arclndamus, 97 ; besieges 
Plataea, 100. 

Archildchus, 227. 

Archons, Athenian, 30. 

Areopagus, 31 ; reformed 
by l^ericles, 85 ; hill of, 
251. 

Argimlsae, battle of, 132. 

Aigdlis,^. 

ArgonaiKs, 8 

Argos, 3, 7, ig ; head of a 
new confederacy, m. 

Ariaous, 149. 

Avion, 228. 

Aristagoras, 49-51. 


Aristeides, character of, 
58; organizes the con- 
tederacy of Delos, 79; 
change m his views, 81 ; 
death, 83. 

Aristodemus of Messenia, 

26. 

Aristomenes of Messenia, 

27. 

Aristophanes, account of, 
237* 

Aiistotle, 1 88 ; account of, 
240. 

Arsinoe, 215. 

Artaphernes, 49-52. 

Artaxerxes(Longimanus), 

82. 

Aitaxeixes (Memnon), 
144, 148. 

Artemisia, her prowess, 
69. 

ArtemTsium, battle of, 66. 

Asia Minor, Greek colo- 
nies in, 19. 

Aspasia, 94. 

Atlienians, divided into 
four classes, 33 ; assist 
the lonians, 50 ; w^ar 
with Aegina, 57 ; aban- I 
don Athens, 67 ; assist 
Inarus, 87 ; conquer 
Boeotia, ib. ; reduce 
Aegina, ih. ; lose their 
power m Boeotia, ib.-, 
colonies and cleruchies, 
ib. ; conclude a thirty 
years’ truce with Sparta, 
89 ; subjugate Samos,9i; 
form an alliance with 
Corcyra, 93 j their allies 
and resources in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, 96 ; 
take Pylos, 106; expe- 
dition against Boeotia, 
loS ; peace of Nicias, 
ib. ; refuse to evacuate 
Pylos, 109 ; treaty with 
Argos, ixt;’Conquei 
Melos, ib. ; massacre 
the inhabitants, ib. ; in- 
terfere in Sicilian affairs, 

1 1 2; exped ition to Sicily, 
II 3; send a fresh fleet 
to Sicily, 1 18; defeated | 
at sea bv the Syracu- : 
sans, x2o; retreat from 
Syiacuse, i2x ; gain a ' 
naval victory at Cynos- 1 
sema, 127; at Abydos, : 
328 ; at Cyncu^, ib. ; at 
Arginubae, 132; totally 
.defeated at Aegospo- . 
tami, 135 ; ally them- i 


selves with Thebes, 156; 
form a league with Co- 
rinth and Algos against 
fepaita, 157 ; head of a 
new' confederacy, 165 , 
declaie war against 
Sparta, z6.; peace with 
Sparta, ib . ; deceived by 
Philip, 179 ; send a fleet 
to relieve Byzantium, 
185; their alai mat the 
approach of Philip, ib. ; 
defeated at the battle of 
Chaeronea, ib. 

Athens, its legendary his- 
tory, 29 ; early consti- 
tution of, 30 ; taken by 
the Persians, 68 , second 
occupation of, by the 
Persians, 72 ; rebuild- 
ing of, 77 ; plague at, 97: 
invested by the Pelopon- 
nesians, 135 ; surrender 
of, ib . ; demociacy re- 
stored at, 140; long 
walls rebuilt 159 ; oc- 
cupied by Cassander. 
2TI ; captmed by Beme- 
tiius, 214; description 
of the city, 242-253- 

Athos, Mount, canal at, 
59 * 

Attalus, Macedonian gen- 
eral, 186 

Attica, 2 ; early history 
of, 29. 


B. 

Babylon submits to Alex- 
ander, 198. 

Bactria, conquered by 
Alexander, 199. 

Barbarian^ meaning of 
the term, 14. 

Barca, 43. 

Batis, 196. 

Bessus, 199 ; put to death, 
200. 

Boeotarchs restored, 164. 

Boedtia, description of, 2 

BospSrus, Athenian toll 
at the, 128, 

BoiiU (of the Heroic Age), 
11 ; at Athens, 30, 33, 
85, 

Bia&Jdas, 104; his expe- 
dition into Thrace, 107 ; 
death, 108, 

Brenrms, 216. 

Bucephala, founded by 
Alexander, 202. 
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ciTut a statue 
in honour of Athens, 1S5. 
Byzantium, 44 ; takon Ijy 
Pausanias, 78 ; l)f siogod 
by Philip, 1S5. 


G. 

CadiHea,oi Theban citadel, 
seized by the Spartans, 
162; recovered, 164. 

<Jadmus, 7. 

(Jae&das, 27. 

Callias, peace of, 89. 

Callicrates, 223. 

Callicrritidas, 132. 

Callippus, 175. 

Oallixeiius, 733. 

Oanibunian mountains, i. 

Cuiiibyhcs, 47. 

Caiduchi, 150. 

Caithagmians invaiie Si- 
cily* 72, 176. 

Caryatides, 250. 

Caspian gates, 19Q. 

Cassander,2n ; establishes 
an oligarchy at Athens, 
212 ; takes Pydna, ilf. ; 
kills Pojxana and her 
son, tb. ; death of, ib. 

Catena, surprised by the 
Athenians, 113. 

Cgcrops, 29. 

Celts invade -Macedonia, 

2id. 

CGphissus, the, 242. 

Ceramiciis, the, 253. 

Chabrias, 165. 

ChaerCphon, 142. 

Chaeronea, battle of, 1 86. 

Chalcedon, taken by the 
-■Vthenians, 120. 

Chalcldicc, colonizetl, 41 ; 
league of, 161 ; reduced 
by Philip, 1S3. 

Chalcis, colonies from, 41. 

Chalybes, the, 151. 

OhEroii of Thebes, 163. 

Chios, colonized, 20; in 
Jonion revolt, 51 ; re- 
volts from \.theus,#i'»2. 

Cimmerians invade Lydia, 
.45' 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, 
81 ; assists the Lafeda**- 
monians, 84. ; banished, 
85;hih<'ente!icer( vukul, . 
8/ t\pe<Siiiwn to t'\- 
pruH ami death, ib. ; lii-n j 
buildings at Athi-n-, { 
246, 247. 

Cirrhaean plain, 16, i8r» i 


I Clcarchns, 143, 148. 
Cleisthenes, 36; his r(*- 
forms, 37. 

Cleisthcnes of Sicyon, eS. 
Cleitus, saves Alexander’s 
life, 192; killed by 
Aloxandf'r, 200. 
Cleorabrbtiis invades Boe- 
otia, 167 ; slain at Leuc- 
tra, lb. 

CleomCnes, 38. 

Cleon, 97; chaiacter of, 
102 ; ins expedition 
against Spbactina. 105; 
to Till ace, 108; deieat 
and death, ih. 

Cleophon, 129. 

Cl-eiuchU 38, 87- 
CniduH, battle of, 158 
Codrus, death of, 30. 
Colchians, the, 151. 
Colonies, Creek, 39; rela- 
tion t<» the mother coun- 
try, ib.\ bow founiled, 
ib. ; in Asia Minor, 41 ; 
in Sicily, ib. ; in Italy, 
ib. ; in Gaul and Spain, 
4? ; m Afiica, 43 ; m 
Egypt, ib. ; in tlie ioinan 
Sea, ib. ; in Macedonia 
and Tlirace, 44 *, Athe- 
nian, 87. 

CSlQphon, 41. 

Comedy, old Attic, 236; 
new, 237. 

Conon, supersedes Akibi- 
ades, 131; defeated by 
Callicratidas, 132 ; taki‘s 
refuge in Cyprus, 1 35 ; 

I accepts the comnuinti of 
the Persian fleet, 154 ; 
liefeats the Spartan fleet 
at Cnidus, 158 ; reduces 
the Spartan colonies, 
159; rebuilds the long 
walls of Athens, ib. 

CWyra, 43; troubles in, 
J02. 

Corcyraeans, quarrel v ith 
Corinth, 02; send an 
euibas>,y to Atlieiis, ib. 

Corinth, ; tyrants of, 29 ; 
battle dt; 137; congrtsss 
at, j8b; (h'Htroyed by 
Mummim, 224* 
Corimhian gulf, 2, ujo. 

Corinthian war, 137. 

Count biausa'isi'it :h«* Kpi- 
dai'iuums w *. 

C'oioiHM, iithi batUt 111 , 

CrolniifIfSd<‘feated\ | 

s<*cond battle of ( \geai- 
iaus), 158. I 


Corupcdion, battle of, ai”. 

Cranuon, battle ol, 2 m 

CiatiTus, 201). 

(Tatinus, 236. 

Cl etc, 3. 

CiirnisuH, battle of, 176. 

Cifti'as, 13B; slain, j }m. 

Crito, 143. 

Cntolaiis, 224. 

Croesus, 45 ; fall uf, 

Croton, 42. 

22. 

Cunaxa. battle of, 148. 

Cyaxare.s, 46. 

Cyclades, 3. 

Cyclic poets, 226. 

Cylon, conspiracy of, ?r. 

Cyme, u>, 41. 
Cynoscepbahu‘, first luiula 
of (Alexander of Plie- 
rae), tjj ; second batik 
of (Uonunsand Philip), 
222, 

Cyprus, invaded *oy Atle*. 
nians, 87 ; under i va- 
goruH, 135. 

t.l.ypHcluH, 29. 

Cyiene, 43. 

i’yruH, empire of, 4O; >-ap- 
tui(‘8 .Sanlis, lb. 

Cyrus the young* r, n> ‘iv* s 
on the ecu*'!, j; , , n’.* 
expedition against las 
brutlier Artaxors* 

144 ; blain, 148. 

Cyzicus, battle of, leS ; 
reci>\ered by the Ade*- 
nians, ib. 


». 

Lanai, 4. 

Diinuns, 7, 

Darius, 47; Thracian *•>.- 
peditnai of, ib . ; e\tons 
the submission of ft o 
Muei'doniaiH, 4^) ; death, 

, 59 - 

i arias tVidomanns, dt - 
feated by Alexander at. 
issUH, 194; overlbronn 
by AlexaiKlerat Arbela, 
197; murdered, 

Dati.s, 32. 

Decarehics, Spartan, i 

Decelea, 114, 

Delnarelius, .ej;y. 

IMiuin, Athenian expiili- 

tion aguiust, n>7 ; ba'tle 
of, lb. 

Delos, confedt'racy of, 7.1. 

Delphi, temple of, .0 ; 
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attnck^'d ky Per-i.uiS | 
67; tiikon by Plioruni^^, i 
iHt; attacked by* 'cits 
2 1 1). 

Dcinar.ltii'-', f 4. 

I )mM‘B of A tlKM, 37 I 
Itenictiius of I'iialPnis { 
2x2, r*‘tir h to Kjryiit, 1 
2x3. I 

Demetrius PoIi<»rcr'tes, ! 
2x3; besieges Sakiiat**, i 
i6.' ; besieges Rhodes, | 
lb.; takes Athens, .-14; 1 
king of ]\Iacedon, 2x3; | 
death, th. ' 

Dciniurgi, 30 
Demosthenes, general, 
103, X05, 107, iiy-irx , 
Demosthenes, oiafor, xu*- j 
count ut, 23!} ; Phi- 1 
lippics, first, i 8 a;Oly 7 i- ' 
thmes, 183; fights at 1 
<’haeronea,'iS6 ; his con- i 
duct alter Phihifs j 
death, 1S9; ex<*itions I 
to rouse (Jreei'e, 190; ! 
xiccused by Aescliiiies — : 
hpeech on the Proton^ | 

, exiid, 207; de- J 
in.tiuPii )iv Antipater, ’ 
209; escapeg in <;ahiu- | 
rea, ib . ; death, tb . , cha- 1 
racter as an orator, 239. | 
Dercyilidas, 154. I 

Diacrii, 30. ' j 

Diaeus, 224. 

Dicasteries, 85, 

DiOgenes, Ins interview 1 
with Ah»xamler, 189. 1 

Dion, oxdetl, 175 ; takes t 
Syracuse, ib, ; iissufshin- ? 
ated, ib. 1 

J^ion.ixhius the elder, tyrant 
of SyracuKi*, 174 ; death , 
and character, ib, 
Dion5’'sins the younger, | 
174; expelled by Dion, . 
xys; restored, ib.; re- 
txn s tt) ' '.)t null, 17/'). I 
I 'iniij^-ns ih< atie of, at 1 
Athens, 251. 

Diuptdthes, iH.-j. 

Dithyramh, invention of 
the, 228 : (bfi source of 
tragedy, 232, 

PorciH, 79. 

Dntimw, 0 ; in Peiopon- 
nesiis, iS; udgrationH 
of the, ly ; three uibt^H 
of, 21, 

Doris, J. 

1)oru«, 6. 

Dracij, ul, “>2. 


/,Vr Je. in, the, » 37. i 
Eg.ipt, ilH inlluence on [ 
< {recce, 7 ; ({reek colo- 
nies in, 43; Athenian 
e\pedith>u to, Mr ; Age- 
silaus in, 17',; <’<m- 
f|uer<'d by Alexandei, 
ns*; uad'er the Ptole- 
mies, '>-0^ 21-, j 

Kioii, 107. ! 

Kira, 77. ! 

Kh‘ii*-is, 20, I 140, I 
hJis, :i ; aineti against 
Spaita, iii; wai vitii 
Sparta, 152; war witli : 
Ari'adni, 172. 

Ked*’l«, 128 ! 

Lpanurmadas, 164: his f 
« 1 aiai (n, fb ; enibas.sy | 
i ) ."iiaitu, jf >'• , imhtaiy j 
tre dl, W.7 ; defeats j 
the ''pait,‘in» it la'uetiii, 1 

lb. , 'M' ad* - Laconia, j 
XO9 , l-stubiislies the ; 
Arcailian conhsleratioii, | 
and lestitres tin* M<‘s- ; 
M 'Ilians, 170; lescues ’ 
Pelopnlas, 171; last , 
mva''H>n of P<d<>pon- i 
nesus, 172; death ol, ib, , 
Eplichiis, 41, ,13. ! 

Kphmltes (tu<* lilallan ' 
traitor), f*.}. \ 

Ephialteg Athenian 

reformer), 8j. 

Ephors, 23 ; power of the, ; 

lb, ; 

Kpidamnus, 43, 92, 
Einmeunh's, p--. j 

Kpiphlae, U3, 117. 

Epiius 

i /*< bth* Mil, .‘V*. 

Kir 1 1, a, •rdrinns * f, 415 
‘ak* n b\ Pci SI ui', 3 
i-,'l"»a, j; from 

Athens, H9 ; sec* ml re- 
v«dtof, ivy. 

I’ln b'lil* a'« bon, 141. 

LlUl.T IH’". Jn. 

{'•Mitfiiint'- *)i Vcschyliis, I 
K4* I 

Kupafndnt'^ j.j). . 

Enphrates, mirv*y<jd by ^ 
order of A hexander, v«a. 
KtuIpkleM, 2 jd. 

Kurtitas, 3. 

EuryhliMies, /.g, 

Eiu;,d«u don, adniir.d, 1 19, 
Lui vni! d*u*, luttle «,f, 83, 
Kvagdras, ijr, 154. 


ElaminTnus, T. ('panel ins, 

“ Four ITiindre.l,” at 
Athens, 123; *iver- 
tlirown, 12#). 


(lalatia, 217. 

(fxinganiela, battle, of i v. 
Arbelu). 

(Jelo of Syracuse, 6r, 72. 

Geomori^ 30. 

Gertfsia, Spat tan, 22. 

(Jordian knot, the, 193. 

<{raniciis, battbi of the, 
1*32. 

Gietji-e, form of, 1 ; physi- 
cal I*‘atures, 4 ; 1 educed 
to a Roman pi ov nice, 
"24. 

<«i(‘eks, origin of, 6; 
causes w Inch united 
tluiin, 14; disuni*xn of, 
on the apiiroach 'd 
Xei.Ke.s, tio. 

L'tliptni^ ini\'S m •''e.ily, 
xi; , < apt wit s tbe \ 
•)i J-.ib<ial*ini 


Ilaliarlus, battle of, X56. 
Haniilcar, 72. 

Hannibal, treaty of Philip 
wiih, 

Haiinruhu'' e.U'I \iivt g. 

ton, coiiKpinicy 0}, -ns ; 
uatin-. •»!, i(<*iv':»!i 

hem V' i-ia, iv'.' 
Hanuosts, Spartan, 132. 
tlaip.eoiu-, p 

Harpulns, 2«.o. 

Heh'H, ,k 
!l*’lia<'a, 47. 
ih Jiautulu ae. 1 ;» 
ib da-^, the name, 5, 
HeUen, 0. 

HoUcfieg, '2, 3. 
Helh'rudami.i", ' < • 
ihllc-punt, lii>di,e <*ver 
ihe, 59. 

Hehits, cmiditiou *»f, 21 ; 

re\.(.lt > 4 , ‘4* 
ih'plnn ''Ueii, 20 p 
ileiat It . 

Heraxlehn , '-(turn of the, 
iK. 

Hermae, mutilated, 112. 
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I!eriiiocrato8, 1124. 
Honn(»l.!U', 

Heroic age, ii; rnainier& 
of, il/. 

He-siod, 2^6. 

Hiniera, buttle of, 72. | 

l{il>purclm8 ahsassinated, i 

Ilippiafe, 36 ; expeiled 
lioiu Atijens, ib. 
Histiaeiis oi Miletus, 48, 
40; orudfied, 51. 1 

History, li'^e ol, 229. | 

Homer, 225. 

Homeric poems, 223, 226. 
Hypereides, 209, 239. ' 

Hypliusi‘<, the, eoa^ 


L 

Ictinus, 248. 
llissus, 242. 

Inurus, 87, 

Ion, 6. 

Ionia, colonized, 19 ; sub- 
jugated by the Per- 
bians, 46. 

lonianH, 6, 19; revolt of 
the, 49 ; detection tiom 
Sparta, 79. 

Ionic migration, 19. 
liiphon, 235. 

Iphicrates, tactics of, 159; 

successes of, 160. ; 

fpbitus, 15. I 

Ipsus, battle of, 214. I 

Jsaeus, 238. i 

IsiigSras, 37, < 

Jsmeuias, 171. i 

Isocuites, 238. i 

i\sus, battle of, 194. 
Xathniian games, 16. 
Ithome, liiouut, 26, tjo. 


J”. 


[ Lat'oiiia (i* Sparta t 
Hade, buttb* oi, -,i 
LaniitcUus, 113; death of, 

! iitj. 

Hannan uar, 207. 
Hampsucus, 134. 

HaiiKsu, 170. 

Hauriuin, hilvcr-mint's at, 
58. 

Heonidas, 63; his death, 
, f5- 

Hi'unnatus, 20S. 
Heontiaiies, 162. 
Heostheiics, 207. 
Heutychid<>s, 73. 

Hepreum, 152. 

Heiictra, baitlo of, 167. 
Hiteratnie, ({reek, history 
of, 223-240. 

H crians, 2. 

Hovuis, 3 

I Hong walH. Atliciu w, : ' ; 

I rebuilt, I desc iptmn 
! of, 24(1. 

; Hycalx'ttus, 242. 
i Lyceum, 253. 

Hjcon, 142'. 

Hycurgus (legislator;, 2w. 

I Hycurgus (orator), 2^1^. 
Hjdiaii monarchy, 44. 
Hync poetry, 227. 
Lysander, appointed ya- 
varchtts, 130 ; super- 
seded, 131 ; reappomt- 
eil, 134 • his proceed- 
ings after the victory 
ot Aegospotami, 135; 
takes possession * of 
Athens, ih. ; his am- 
bitions schemes, 132; 
dc'^piitched to tile Hd- 
h'Spoir, 15;; e.Mpt'dition 
into Hofoiia, 130 ; slam, 
ih. 

Hyi-ias, 238. 

Hysimitchus, 2x2, 214 ; 
shun, 210, 


Dfaruthon, battle of, 3-. 
Mardonius 52 ; negoHa- 
tioiis with the Athe- 
nians, 72 ; OC(‘Up^e^ 
Athens, tb. ; marches 
into Hoeotia, 74 ; death, 

M.issilia, 42. 

Medea, 8. 

Medc'H, the, 4C, 
Megubaziis, pj. 

Megaclt's 31. 

Megalbpblih founded, Kin ; 
battle of, .v,6. 

I Mt'giira attacked !>y Co- 
rinth, fj'1; ie\olts' from 
Athens, 8u ; joins the 
i confederacy against 
I Athens, 04. 

Megans, 2.' 

[ Melcart, 8. 

; Meletus, 14 *, 
j Melos, III. 

Menander, i« ,7. 

Menelaus, H, 

Menon, 149. 

Messene fonnded, iti 
Olessenia, o 

Messimiairwar, first, pf, ; 
Hccoad, 7 ; third, 84. 
j Metelliis, 224. 

. Miletus, 41 ; full of, -J. 
j MiUiades, 3 ^ ; aeciiFation 
and {ieuth of, 37, 

' Mindarus, 128. 

, Morea, 

; Mummius, 224. 

Mmivchia, 

Myc.ile, hattio of. 74 
! Mycenae, 7, 10, 12. 
Mytileiie, naval engage- 
ment at, I 

M.vfile: aos, ofth'b 

lo. , e-p'f.' hK f', 


H. 


Jason, S. 

Jason of Phera<‘, j6B. 


K. 

Iviuglits, Athenian, 33. 


I, 

Hacedaemonians (.*’• 
Lachilres, 211. 


M, 

Macedonia, description of, 
17.). 

Macedonian empire, par- 
tition of, 200* o\ei- 
throw, 2/3. 

Mac(‘donianft, theh* origin, 
178. 

Magna tiraecia, 4.0 

Main, tile, 202, 

M&ntinea, first liattle of, 
III ; BCCoiid, 172; third, 
221 . 


! Xaucrati-’, 4 

, Naupaetua, t8. 

Naxo>, rerhian expcdlf jt,!i 
, «gaumt,4;:; re^oliHfrum 

; Athens, 8 { i reduced, lb, 
Naxos in SSiei!;;, 41, u <. 

I Nearchns, voyagf* of, jce. 

Neimuin games, k», 

. Nicias, 10,; piMi*!* of, 
I *mB ; appointed com- 
I miuuier H» Sicily, n >; 

hi'' \ p* .‘I f "il'o'ji:- 

t he't‘, J I ; ({r- jllOluhlie 

i h tiMti. It t.:, M . ; sir - 
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2 (j(t 


rciidoi, rL'r; (b alb, ^7^; 
ch.'u ictor, ib. 

Nike Aj)l(*roH, toinpk* «»f, 


Odysseus, 10. 

0'‘nop!»yta, battle of, 87. 

Olympia, 3. 

Olympuul, first, 5 

Olvmpias murdered, 2re. 

Olympic games, 15. 

Olynthiac orations of De- 
mosthenes, 1B3 

Olj'ntlmm con fetleracy , 

i(ii ; dissolved, the. 

Olynthus, t6x ; taken by 
the Spaituris, 162 ; de- 
stroyed by Philip, i8j. 

Onom.irchus, iSr. 

Oracle'^, i6. 

Oiatoiy, Greek, rise and 
progress of, 738. 

Oivhoiaerms, 165. 

115. 

Osiiamsm, ^7. 

Oxyartes, mao. 


Padies, loT, loe. 

J^imt^us, river, 3. 

Pancratium, 15. 

l>angaeus, iSo. 

Paritli, 30. 

Pan>,^3. 

Parmcnio, 194 • put to 
death by ' Alexander, 

Pauiassns, Mount, 2. 

Paros, sh'ge of, 57. 

Parthenon, 248. 

rpieen, 144, IS5- 

ioisjugadae, 199. 

PiUlln.s, b. Aomiliiis, 773. 

Pauhanias, regent of 
.Sparta, 72; vanity and 
I reason of, 71^- lecull 
and mipeaelnnent of, 
So ; conviction and 
death, ih, 

JtmsaniaH, king of Sparta, 
140 ; <‘xpedition into 
Boeotia, 130 ; con- 
demned, 137", 

Paiisanias imuslnate.s 
Philip, 187, 

Pediew: 30. 

Peiraeiw, fortified, 78, 746, 

J’eisander, 1/3, 


I Peisistt.'itns, 33, 50. 
PelasgiaiiH, 6. 

I’elojud.'H, eliaraoter of, 
ion 1^4; gams a \ie- 
Im-y at 'I’egyra, 163 ; 
subdues Ale\and(‘r of 
Phciae, 170; ini- 
pii.son. d by Vl.-aandi i, 
171 ; <ieb ar i \1( .\e.nd» i, 
i/>. ; slain, 172. 
Peloponucbian war, 92- 

Peloponnesus, 2, 

Ptdops, 7. 

Puncus, 2, 

Peiitacosiomedimni, 33. 
l*entithluni, 15 
Perdiccus, king of l^facc- 
d n, oj, 178. 

Peidiccas (Alexander's 
geneial), aio ; as.-assi- 
natc'd, lb. 

I*ei lander, 2.5, 

Pericloh, cliaracter of, 85 ; 
innovations of, ib. ; his 
.adimnihtration, 86, 89 i i 
redne s Samos, pt ; be- ’ 
comes unpopular, 94, 
o 3 ; death anti cha- 
racttT, 99 ; buildings 
at Athens, .>46-250 
J'eiicICH the younger, 09, 
executed, 133. 

Peunihus, 44; sieg^ of, 

Perioeci, 21. 

Peripatetics, 2 jo. 
Persepolis, taken and 
burnt by Alexander, 
19S. 

Persons, 223 ; defeated 
by the lioinans, ib. 
Persians, 46 ; their crnel- 
tie.s towards the Ionic 
Greeks, 49; invade j 
Greece, 32; demand | 
earth and, water from ! 
the Grecian states, ih , ; I 
second invasion of i 
Greece, ih. ; land at 
Marathon, 53; third in- 
vasion of Greets*, 59-74 
Ptinlanx, Macedonian, 179. 
ihialerum, 245, 

Pinddias, 94; bis works. 

748. , 

Philemon, 2 17, i 

Philip Arrhidaens, yro, * 
Philip of Mjk ■•dull, c.uin .1 ! 
to ■! i„ j 

xfo ; education of, 179; , 
eharaefer, ib.% defeats | 
the lUyriins, ^ 7 ^; takes ' 


I Amphipolis .and Pydna. 
ib , , talc* H part, in the 

; siimeil war, iRi ; rc- 
du( (S 'riwssaly, ib . ; i>\~ 
}M*difitai mb) 'I’liiMce, 
182; tfke.s olynthus, 
1S3; oceiipms Deljihi, 
BG, second expedit.on 
mto Tliiact*, 1B5 ; com- 
pelled to evacuaP* the 
CJiersonese, tb . ; stuwis 
Matea, ib , ; defeats tin* 
Thebans and Athe- 
nians at Ohaerouea, 
1S6 ; clemency towards 
Athens, ib.i appointed 
generalissimo against 
Persia, ; a-sassi- 
nated, 187. 

Pliilip 17 ., 214. 

Piulip V., '>19; assists the 
Acliaeans, 720; forms 
an alliance with llan- 
mlml, tb. ; defeated by 
the Ibauans, 722. 

i'lnhppi founded, iSo 

of Demosthe- 
nes 182. 

PhilomfduH, 18 r. 

Philupoemen, 221 ; fakes 
Hpaita, 272 ; taken and 
put to death, lb. 

Phi lot. IH, 199. 

Phocaea, d-stroycd by 
Persians, 46 ; tounds 
colonies, 42. 

Piiocion, 183; intercedes 
for Demosthenes, 191 ; 
accusation and death, 
211. 

Pho<*is, c ; in the S.icrfd 
War, 180, iSt ; con- 
quered by l^lulii), 1S4. 

Phoebidas, 162. 

Phoenicians, 7, 12. 

Phoimio, Athenian ad- 
miral, 100. 

Phrynichns, 123. 

I'hryufcnus (draniaf ist), 
account of, 233. 

Phyllidas, lus.' 

Pmacotbeea, 248, 

Pindar, account of, 778; 
his bouse eparetl by 
Alexander, rrio. 

Pindu«, Mount, 2, 

Pisa, 3. 

Idiifru’e at \fhens, n?. 

PI u.w.i, Italilo of, yy', --.nr- 

pl I-* «1, 1,' ; bi -i, go,l |.y 

the P*«l 4ni>Me.-.ans, j. . >; 
‘-M'*'ei‘de»‘-i. pi ; dt-Mloy- 
Mi, 1' . , MMoo-d by tin 


S 
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dt‘sttuy«‘ti hy (iit* | 

I’lntaf'aiH join tlia Alin*- > 
ni.nis, c 

JHato Su Hy, 17.} ; ' 

sold Uii .1 aLivts ih . ; I 
hecuiid \iHit to Sicily, j 
175 ; life t»r, ;• 5<y 

I'uyx, the, 251. 

Puh'iimu’li, "yj, S3* 

I’oly!»iu>, c*",. 

J'olycratoh oi Samos, 47, 

I'cihspcrolK.!!, cTi ; t‘\pe- 
(iitioii tu l*cUt|u>uisi sus, 
'lb. 

T’ChUP, l’r»l 

l‘oti<laea, 41 ; la-voltw irom 
Athens, 04 s taken hy 
lijilip, i8u. 

rratinaH, 233. 

Ih'opyUca, y.}8. 

J*t()l(‘my, 200 ; defeated off 
Cyprus, Cl 3. 

Ptolemy t’eraunus, -15. 

Ikoleniy J hdadclphuH,ci5 

Punjduh, the, coc 

J’ydiia, battle ol, 223. 

J’yloM, xu'p 

Pyrriins, ,.15, 216. 

Pvti'M, J('). 

Pythian games, 16. 
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RhapstKllsts, 226. 

Ithegium, 42. 

Rhodes, 3, cos siege of, 
2x3. 

Iiomans, declare war 
against Phihp V., cco ; 
proclaim the freeiiom 
of (J-reece, sec ; declare 
war against Persons, 
; aLMin-'t the Ach.u*- 
ans, c-u. 

Roxana, married to Alex- 
ander, sou; murdered, 
2X2. 


s. 

Sacred Band, Thehan, lAp 
S:u‘Ud War, i 3 r 
Salauns, ac'imud hy tie* 
A tin*! n, ms, jc ; iutiieu/, 

fn), 

Salamis(in Cyprim), 213. 
Banios, colonized, 41' ; 
P*olyoratc& tyrant of, 


47; levolt and vulne- 
< Ion tif, loi ; lit id pnai- 
(ers ot tlio Athenian 
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Kippho, '.•07. 

Sat ms, lai.eu hy Cyrus, 
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Sea tphcu, Battle itf, .-24. j 
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tioch, '.>14 ; sncei-ed 'o I 
the greater pait ol the 
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Sehnus, 1 1 c. 1 
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Selyinhria, 4*. ; 
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Athenian-, 71 

Sicily, colonies in, 41, 
xAirtiuigunan m\a*mns ' 
of, 7; . 170 ; \th«mi.m ; 
expedition l«i, us icii 
later history of, 174- 
177. 

Sicyoii, tyrants ot, 1, 

Simonides ol Ainorgos, 

^ Simon fdfts of Ceos, 228. 
j Si.sygamhis, 194, 
j Slaves, II. 

(Social war, lEu; .‘■econd, 

I 2/0. 

! Socrittes, ni Indium, n*;; 

I oj poses the eondeinna- 
' tn-n t.l t'e tt n yt ni'ral-, 

1 . -In t<*n ol i.i*. n.i , 
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; indictment of, 14.' ; put 

to death, 14; 
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' iall i»% 107 ; taken hy 
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I 222. 

Spartan tHiustltutioii, ri, 
j i • , • dnunioii, 24 , wo- , 

1 moil, 23 ; mon..\ , ; | 
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tirchomeinis and Tiies* 
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tie o J. A. 1 , T' , ( V- 

j ■■ 1 -I in m l.oj 1 11 1, |( 

I I d d Irom r I \ iii- 
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t all in the Komar. s, j*/ j. 

SplUMppllS, 240 
vSphacten », Idockaded, 

104 p captured, n/». 

SpUoilrius, iO"j, 

' '“’poiadt'S, c. 

Stageira, '/40, 
kt.uua, IU4; inanied In 
Ale.xander, cu;; mur- 
dt*rcd hy Koxana, vm, 
Sirategi, Athennin. i^K. 
Susa, taken hy Ah'.xander, 

Of !. 

Syharis, it-t luxury, 4/; 

d> stnyed, ih. 

S,i ht'da, hat tile of, (,3, 

.syahia tiie, p. ,/ 
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nn; Atheman, 
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an nn'ta^onioTit, 69, 10- 156 

\\ aided by tho. Sparta ns, Titbransto<^, 156. 
yc ; lox-tihos Atli. ns, 73 , 'I'oliiniks, 8> 
rivaliy with Ai ist. Ido's, 1 Tdini, 44. 
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6 » , reviews ins tioojis, 
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History Text-Books 

Published by JOHN MURRAY 

At 50-^ ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 

Complete EdHcaiio?ial Catalogue post free on application. 


BY G. R. L. FLETCHER, 

FORMERLY FELLOW OF ALL SOULS AND MAGDALEN COLLEGES, OXFORD. 

The Making of Western Europe. Being an Attempt 

to Trace the Fortunes of the Children of the Roman Empire. 

VoL !• The Daik Ages, a.d. 3oO“iooa Demy Svo, xii -f 412 pp. 

Maps and Index. 7 s, 6 d, net. 

Spectator , — “ Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher gives us here the first volume of his 
attempt to trace the fortunes of the children of the Roman Empiie. It is 
written in his highly individual, informal, and airy manner, which has 
already won a laige following of delighted readers. ... If ever there was 
a period which requires a process of simplification in order to make history 
intelligible or readable for ordinary brains, that peiiod is the dark ages in 
Europe. The way in which Mr. Fletcher threads his way through the 
mazes of the divided and continually decaying Roman Empire is mabterly. 
... We must repeat that what Mr. Fletcher has actually done is a 
wonder of lucidity,” 

An Introductory History of England. From tim 

Earliest Times to the Year 1815, With Colouied and other IMaps, 

Plans and Index, 4 Vols. 

L From the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Ages, 5 s. 

II. From lienry VII, to the Restoration. 5 s. 

III. From Charles II. to the Beginning of the Great War. Ss» 

IV. The Great European War, 5 s. 

This book is an attempt to place before boys who will think for them« 
selves, and not merely learn by rote, a somewhat imet>nvcntiuiuil %'ic\v 
the leading events and personages in English IHstoiy, unfcttvrvti by 
traditional judgments, and yet resting upon nothing hoyond tlic onlinaiily 
received authorities. The form and scope of it ha.-* been suggested by 
many years’ practical experience of teaching history. 



[Jttlc Arthur’s History of England. By Lady 

C^alicotl. New Etlitiftn. With ruMiliunrd biiriging the 

linrrativc to the end of Uh; Keign <jf yinuMt Victoria, and atlditional 
IllmUratinns. 16mo. 1$, 6d, 

In the present edition of this popular little book four 

lew chapters have been addeti to i>ri’ ' ir to date; and contained 
[n the text are some very ini-tructivc iiiustrauons to show the citanges 
which have occurred during the reipn <jf iJut-en Vieforia. Special 
Utention has also been given to tiie growth oi our Colonial Empire. 

The Growth of the Empire. A Handbook to the 

History of Greater Britain. By Arthur W. Jose. With 31 Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 4s» 6ii. 

Heroes of the West. A Biographical Sketch of I^Todern 
History. By the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. Carlyle and F. S. Marvin, 
M.A. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 

CON7"ENTS: Introduction : The End of the Roman 
Empire and the Beginning of the Modern World— Charle- 
magne— Pope Gregory the Seventh— -Hildebrand— Godfrey 
OF Bouillon— Saint Louis— Dante— Wycliffe and Huss— 
Joan of Arc— Christopher Columbus— Kaphakl— Luther 
AND THE Reformation— William of Grange. 

A General History of Europe, 350—1900. 

By Oliver J* Thatcher and Ferdinand Schw’ilL Revised and 
adapted to the requirements of English Colleges and Scliools, by 
Arthur Hassall, M.A., Christ Clnirch, Oxford. With Biblio- 
graphies at the end of each section ; Maps, Genealogical Tables, 
S:c. Crown Svo. 

Fart I. The Mediieval Period (350 — 1500). Ss. 

Part IL The Modern Period (1500 — 1900). Ss. Complete in One 
Volume, 9s. 

Europe in the Middle Ages, uy oiher j. Timtci>er, 

Ph.D., and Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. With Maps and Charts. 
Large Crown 8vo, 

An Introductory History of Greece. ByA. s. 

Waipole, M.A* With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, Foolscap 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This little book is an attempt to tell the History of Greece in a 
clear, simple, and interesting manner, ll lays no claim to originality! 
but the best authorities — Grote, Duruy, Abbott, lioliii, Oman, and 
others — have been consulted. It is of course no mere abriilgmcnt of 
any of these. Nor does it profess to tell every fact worth the telling, 
or to give an account of every well-known man. Only so many names 
are given as will lielp the young reader to remember the several 
stories. Stories vrilbout a hero or without a locality are not easy to 
temember. 



BY SIR WM. SMITH, D.CX., LL,D. 

A. Sois-llcr History of Greece (revised edition). 

From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Coloured 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Thoroughly revised and in part 
rewritten by G« E. Marindin, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller History of Rome (revised edition). 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. 
New and thoroughly revised Edition by A. H. J. Greenidge, M. A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With a Supplementary 
Chapter on the Empire to 117 a.d., by G. Middleton, M.A., 
under the direction of Prof. W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. 
With Coloured Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ThQold editions of these books, which have recently lost copyright, 
were abandoned in 1897, when the present copyright editions 
(thoroughly revised and brought up to date) took their places. 


Murray s Student’s Manuals. 

REVISED EDITIONS. 

The following volumes in this famous series of historical works 
have been revised throughout and brought into line with 
recent research and criticism. New illustrations, new maps, 
and new plans have been added, and the books in their present 
■form will he found to meet all requirements of modern teachers 
and sUidents. 

Student’s History of Greece. From the Earliest 

Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the History 
of Literature and Art. A new Edition, by G. E. Marindin, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo 
7s. 6d. 

This book has been revised throughout, and in parts rewritten. 
New maps and plans and new illustrations have been added, and the 
text has been reset in a clear type. 

Student’s History of Rome- From the Earliest 

Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With Chapters on 
the History of Literature and Art. By Dean Liddell. A new 
Edition, by P. V. M. Benecke, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

As in the case of The Student's Greece, this new edition incor- 
porates the researches of recent historians, and is produced in a new 
and attractive form, with maps, plans, and illustrations nearly all 
specially prepared for this edition. 



Murniy\^ Sfmh /i A 

Stlldcnt^S CJihboiL a nisrurv of tlw Doclii^e and Fall o! 
the Homan ICmpire- Abridged fiom t!v.; On,m'“d Work. Anew 
and rt\isetl Mdition in Two Farts. Cnnvii Svo. Ss, ea('k* 

ibirt 1. From the Aw*e;isi. -n of (hmimf/hi.’i to the Death of Justinian. 
By A. II. i# Greenitij-tc, ALA., Lt-rturt-r aial late Fellow of 
Hertford Colle^tt!» l.ec Hirer in Ancient History at Braseiose 
Collei'e, Oxford, 

Part IL From a.d. 565 to the Capture of Conntantinople by the 
Turks, By J. C# CL Andeavv)?!, M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln 
College. Stmlent ami raam oi Christ Church, Oxford. With 
Maps and Illustrations, 

The text here presented is very nearly that of the edition of 1876 : 
the chatiges wbich have been introduced are mainly in the direction of 
a restoration to the original form in which it was selected froni 
Gibbon's History, Necessary comments ha%'e been subjuined in 
notes and appendices. Both volumes are fully equipped with specially 
prepared maps, plans, and illustrations. 

Student’s History of the Roman Empire. 

From the Establishment of the Empire to the AcccHsimi 
of Commodus, a.d. IbO. With Dohuirui Maps and numerous 
lilnstraiions. By i. B. E«ry, Hegias Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Fourth Impression, Crown Svo. 7s, 6d, 

Student’s History of Modern Europe. From the 

Capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 1453, to the Treaty of 
Berlin, 1S78. By Richard Lodj^e, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, 
Crown Svo. 7s, 6d. 

Student’s History of France. From tho EarUcht 

Times to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. II. Jervis, M.A. 
A Hew Edition, by Arthur Hassall, Censor of Christ 

Church, Oxford. Crown Svo. 7s, 6d, 

A new chapter on Ancient Gaul, by Mr, F, Haverheld, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, has bean added to tins edition, 
and the whole of the work has been brought into line with modcirn 
research and criticism. It contains 72 wood engraving.^ and coloured 
and other maps and plans. 

*** An Illustrated List, containing Specimen Pages o/ Murray $ 
Student's Manuals^ will be sent post frm on appUcatimt, 
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Murray’s Classical Dictionaries. 

REVISED EDITIONS. 


Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 

Antiquities, iiased on Sir Wra. Smith’s lar<^cr Dictionary, and 
Incoi j)oratinq; the Results of Modern Research. Edited by F, Wsrre 
Cornish, M,A., Vice- Provost of Eton College. With over iioo 
Illustrations taken from the best examples of Ancient Art. Medium 
Svo. 2 Is. 


Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Bio- 

and Qeog:raphy, Compiled from Sir Wm. Smith’s 
larger iJictionaries. In great part rewritten by G. E. Mariodin, 
M.A,, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, sometime Assistant 
Master at Eton College. With over 800 Woodcuts. Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. Medium Svo. 18s* 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Wood- 

cuts. In great part rewritten by Q. E. Marindin, M.A., some- 
time Assistant Master at Eton College. 2Sth Impression, Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 


A First Latin-English Dictionary. By a. c. 

Ainger, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge j late Assistant blaster 
at Eton. Large Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary, with & 

Separate Dictionaiy of Proper Names, Table of Roman Monc3’'S, etc. 
Thoroughly revised and in great j)art lewritten. Edited by Sir Wni. 
Smith and T. D. Hall, M.A, The Etymological portion by 
John IC logTam, LL,D. Square 121110. 7s. id. 

For mnpkie list of Classical Dktkmaries see Mr. Murray s Fducationai 
Catalogue. 


Murray’s Small Classical Atlas for 

Schools. Edited by O. B. Grundy, M*A,, D.Litt., l'\‘Ilow and 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. I'^olio x 9i in.), 

In me at most of the kadtng puhtk schools. 



Murray’s Handy Classical Maps. 

liditca by C. B. GRUNDV, M.A., D.Litt., 

Fellow uiul 'I'utm’ of Cuipiib Chii .ti College*, Oxfoid. 

I'krff J/a/jf ,*;«/;<'</ at if.>: i inosi t'ftieni in fti\f£nce for ihe uu 

iioia>s anJ .uUiJt'nfif at ihr UKirt”^ s aua' w/’/fV* eij'.sos oj *' Ai’.'A;, 

af £n,^:fsn''nn^'!^ ana /;*/A :ir; i/:r moan^a^’n nin<;(\s /.<!- . , r i £ tc/mnjt i 
JvT t'iat oi ikf' i ’ ; .nt’ituvfitchisaLknm*- 

i£ii};tJ ta\*'e tiie k'tt ttnJ h’ . ' ^ * ’ ■ ' -.t %. '*i/i^i^,uration oj iks 

land. H iojuiriiU IndLt ,j. . . • , . < : : o * i f. 

Tiicvj maps of Mr. Minray’s are fpr better limn anyibiiifj 
which iia?; yet b’^cii aUempted in the directiMU c’f. teaching the physical 
featiucs of ancient gec^gsaphy, and they <kscivc all attention from students 
and schuolmastcrs.” 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 

Graecia, Northern Greece, South and 

PelOpOBOesus. T\u> sheets in one ca-e, $s, cloth; is. 6d, net, 
paper. An entirely new !^lap ; enpiavcd fur this seiies. 

Gallia. One sheet, 2S. cloth ; i.s, net, paper. 

Bfitenilill# Onc .sheet, 2S. doth ; is. net, paper. 

HIspania. One slu'et, 2S. cloth ; is. net, paper. 

Italia, Northern Italy, South and Sicily. 

Two .sheets in one case, 3s. cloth ; is. 6d, net, paper. 

Germania, Rhaetia, Illyria, Moesia, etc. 

One sheet, as. cloth ; is. net, paper. 

Palestine, Syria, and part of Mesopotamia, 

and a Map sliowia^ St, PauTs Voyages. Three Maps on 
one sheet, as. cloth ; is. net, paper. 

The Roman Empire (at different epochs). 

Two Maps on one sheet, as. cloth ; IS. net, paper. 

The Eastern Empires, including^ Ej^ypt, 

Two Maps on one sheet, as. cloth ; is, net paper. 

*Asia Minor. One sheet, as, cloth ; is. nef, paper, 

Mare Aegaeum, etc. One sheet, as, eluih ; 15. net, paper, 

* Edited by Mr, J. 0 . C, Anukicson, Cluisi Church, f hxlbrd. 

By ckiA is meant that the I^Iap is nnnintvd on lin*, n and bound in a doth 
case ; hy pafer ilmt the Maps me <m paper in piiper Cijver. 

The Maps in this series are distinct from tho.se tii Murray’s Classical 
Mias, and are considerably larjler. 
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MURRAY’S 

CLASSICAL ATLAS FOR 
SCHOOLS 

Edited by Q. B. QRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., 

FELLOW AND TETOR OF CORPUS CIIKISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Consisting of 14 Sheets (containing 38 Maps and Plans) 
with a complete Index of 19 pages. Folio (i 4 |- X pfins.). 

Price 6s. 

The Maps in this Atlas incoiporate the results of recent scholarship, 
and have been most carefully prepared so as to accentuate all the chief 
names and natural features of the countiies, and by eliminating those 
of minor importance to avoid overcrowding. The use of colour contours, 
whilst displaying the configuration of the countries at a glance, enhances 
the effect of simplicity, winch cannot be achieved in maps where the 
old-fashioned mediod of hachured mountains obscured the names. The 
Atlas contains a complete index. 

. . . will undoubtedly supersede atlases now in use 
among schoolbojs and undei graduates. It is well bound and cheap at 
six shillings, but, better than this, it is clearer and more legible than any 
atlas we have seen. . . . The whole is excellently edited and produced.” 

The Atlas is hi use in the following Schools, amongst others : — 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Great Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 

Mill Hill School 
Oundle School 

POCKLINGTON SCHOOL 

Rossall School 
Royal Holloway College 
Rugby School 

St. Edmund’s School, Canter- 
bury 

St. Olave’s Grammar School 
St. Peter’s School, Yoric 
Sherborne School 
Swansea High School 
Tonbridge School 
University College School 
Uppingham Schoot. 

Victoria Colle:ge, Jersey 

W’RS'l MINSTER SCHOOL 

Winchester Colt.ege 


Bedford Grammar School 
Bradford Gramm \r School 
Brighton College 
Bromsgrove School 
Christ’s College, Brecon 
City of London School 
Clifton College 
Dover College 
Ei'On College 
Felsted School 
Gresham’s School, Holt 
Haileybury College 
Harrow School 
ICiNci’s School, Canterbury 
King’s School, Ely 
King’s School, Worcesticr 
Thverpool College 
LORETTO SCIiOOL, Mussel- 
BUR<IH 

Malvern Coiiege 
M a N c H EST I R Grammar 
School 
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MURRAY’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 

BIBLE DICTIONARY 

COMniNIN'O MOUKKN RKSKARCIl WiTH ANCIENT FAITH 

Editor; The Rev. WILLIAM C. PIERCY, M.A., 

dr wjnTm.ANm 

One Price 2|s, ; half* morocco, 25s. 
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